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mmories 
Dukakis the cynic, Dukakis the naif 


by Richard Gaines 





icture perfect. An ill- 

advised, idiotic tank 

ride in place of a- 
heartfelt and intellectually 
rigorous foreign policy. The 
passenger, seeking to con- 
vey “competence” (his 
buzzword, not mine, and 
not George Bush’s) looked 
to all the world like Rocky, 
the ingenuous flying squir- 
rel, partner of Bullwinkle, 
the dimwitted but dedicat- 
ed moose. 

The forced smile thrown out to the national 
press corps suggested either an ingenuousness 
worthy of Rocky and His Friends or, alternatively, 
a blind faith in his ability to manipulate people — 
a faith thg®effianates froma most cynical person. 
Or, frighteningly, both —. ingenuousness and 
cynicism. 


The evidence is over- 
whelming. Michael Duka- 
kis is both naive ‘and 
cynical. He thinks he 

_ knows more than anybody 
about everything — even 
things he knows almost 
nothing about (such as na- 
tional defense and foreign 
policy — just ask John 
Kerry and Bill Bradley). 
That's the naive part. 

And because he thinks 
he knows more than every- 

one else, he believed he cuuld get elected by 
manipulating people through his estimable in- 
tellectual dexterity. That's the cynical part. 

Only someone dangerously naive and deeply 
cynical could believe that a tan@§ride could obggure 
the absence of a world view, not to mention a for- 

Continued on page 14 
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OF ’88 

The election 
goes sour 


(Lehigh, page 7) 





| The miracle 


goes bust 
(Medearis, page 6) 


And the sleaze 


goes free 
(Connolly, page 8)~ 
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AND THE 
OUTLOOK 
FOR ’89 
Boston’s big chill 
(Dezell, page 6) 
Gorby’s big 
gamble 


(Lourie, page 7) 


And the Court’s 
big-brother 


routine 
(Silverglate, page 8) 
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SHORT STOPS 


\ = i), \\ HERO OF THE WEEK 


South End Community 
Health Center 


When a group of South End activists banded together 
to start a neighborhood pediatric clinic in 1969, the 
infant-mortality rate in the South End was among the 
highest in the country. Poor and Spanish-speaking 
patients in the neighborhood who needed health 
services had no doctors, no clinics, and no choice but to 
go to the Boston City Hospital emergency room if they 
had to see a physician. There, they were likely to be 


treated by a different doctor every visit. The Spanish 
speakers almost never saw anyone who could > | 
* communicate in their language. 


The activists set up the pediatric clinic — run by 


neighborhood residents and staffed by bilingual 
doctors, nurses, and technicians — to meet the needs of 
the South End population. Today that clinic is a full- 


scale community-run medical facility, the South End 
Community Health Center, on Shawmut Avenue. It - = 
handles an estimated 60,000 visits a year, a imately till 

* 70 percent of which are from poor Medicaid vatients Wait next year 
and 25 percent of which are from people who have no 
health insurance to cover the cost of their care. The BY MARK JURKOWITITZ 
health center turns no one away, yet it remains 
financially solvent. Its first physician, Gerald Hass, MD, 
and many of the nurses who helped start it are still on Oo kay, 1988 wasn’t a typical year by which to judge 
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"Next year’s hot spot 





staff. They like to boast that they’re caring for the the local media. Michael Dukakis’s marathon to 
grandchildren of some of their first patients. the White House (he hit the wall after the Atlanta 

Since 1965, according to the health center, the infant- convention) was the story in 1988 and since we know 
mortality rate in the South End has’dropped from 41.9 how that turned out, let’s forget the past (how’s that for 
per 1000 to 18.4 per 1000. The South End Community a subtle way to avoid a year-in-review column) and turn 
Health Center, which is celebrating its 20th our crystal ball toward 1989. (No, I don’t envision Elvis 
anniversary, can share some of the credit for that making a comeback appearance at the Sands on the 
healthy decline. same bill as Buddy Hackett, nor will aliens kidnap Doug 

Flutie and make him starting quarterback on a planet of 

midgets.) Here’s what to look for in the media next year. 

Sexiest story of the year: as the State House turns. The 
real action in 1989 will be under the Golden Dome. With 
Senate President William Bulger under the gun for his 
role in the still-unraveling 75 State Street scandal, 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
John E Powers rumored investigations of the alleged misdeeds of some 
. House members, and a statewide election looming, the 


earth is trembling beneath the state’s power elite. If 











South Boston's other Senate president — in fact, the 








first Democratic leader of the upper chamber in the 
commonwealth’s history — John E. Powers, who 
presided from 1959 to ‘64, retires as clerk of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Suffolk County next week at 
the age of 78, his reputation for charity and integrity 
untarnished after precisely half a century of public 
service. 


A confidant of the late Richard Cardinal Cushing and 


John F. Kennedy, whose 1960 Massachusetts 
presidential campaign he directed, Powers grew up in a 
large family in Southie, and began working as a 
clamdigger at the age of eight after his father died in an 
industrial accident. He labored in the shipyards and as 
a settlement agent for the city welfare department 
before entering politics. 

After leaving the Senate, Powers continued his career 
in public service as chairman of the Suffolk County 
Commission. It was in that post, at the beginning of the 
‘80s, that he fired from the payroll James “Whitey” 
Bulger, the brother of current Senate president Billy 
Bulger. Whitey had a prison record and was believed to 
have organized-crime ties. In response to Powers’s 
move, Billy had his position deleted from an omnibus 
judicial pay raise. This past July, the courts ruled that 
Powers had been illegally denied earned income and 
ordered that he receive back pay. 

In the final days of his career, we asked him about 
public service. 

“I honestly believe that public service should be 
service to the public. If you think that you want to 
become wealthy, don’t do it; public service is not self 
service.” 








Dukakis opts out of the 1990 gubernatorial contest, the 
game of political dominoes begins and all hell breaks ~~ 
loose. If he goes for term number four, there’s no 
guarantee that some intrepid Democrat won't challenge 
him. 

Most important non-sexy story of the year: the Boston 
schools. We all know about the weapons, the violence, 
the dropout rate, and even the new school-assignment 
plan. But there’s a much larger question. Is the. Athens of 
America incapable of adequately educating Boston's 
children — a failure that would create a permanent 
disenfranchised underclass in this city? This still ranks as 
one of the most important under-reported stories in 
Boston. 

Most endangered pol: Michael Dukakis. All his foibles 
were exposed on the campaign trail, there is a growing 
undercurrent of opinion that he is overstaying his 
welcome as governor, and the State House press corps 
has been bashing him with unusual vigor over the 
budget. If he fails to move decisively and effectively to 
balance the bottom line, look for critics — both in and 
out of the media — to start chopping him up on 
television, radio, and in the papers. The press is moving 
out of his pocket and inching toward his jugular. 

Most endangered pol, runner-up: James Shannon. 
Serious editorial pressure is mounting for the AG to take 
a testosterone transplant and go after the mess at 75 
State Street. He ignores it at his political peril. 

Most invisible pol: Evelyn Murphy. A spin master’s 
nightmare. She has a year to craft a leadership image 
while Dukakis travels the country, and the only time she 
makes news is when her staff is racked with dissension, 
when her longtime confidant Joe Baerlein commits an 
indiscretion, or when her car breaks down. If Duke runs 
for re-election, you'll need a tweezers to pull her out of 


THE SIGN- U P SHEET Mnatinaly ¢ 

Most likely carnage in a public building: Brian 
Mooney versus Ray Dooley. The Globe talked the 
irascible, muckraking Mooney into going back to City 
Hall (he once did the job for the Herald) for a return bout 
against Ray Flynn’s tightlipped control freaks, led by 
Boston Aging Concerns — Young ant Old United, 67 Newbury Street, Boston, is recruiting Dooley, the mayor's man Friday. This should be fun. 
volunteers to serve as part-time receptionists in its office. Call Paula at 266-2257. Battle most likely to sell out Boston Garden: Norma 
Nathan versus Jerry Williams. Norma's been as 
Morgie’s and Goodwill Bargain Basement stores are looking for donations of clothing, relentless as a Joe Frazier body attack while whacking 
sporting goods, toys, small appliances, and other household items. Call Deborah Burke Henderson Jerry in her column for everything short of the 
or Nancy Cicco at 445-1010. Hindenburg tragedy. (Her Christmas wish was “a tax 
audit for Jerry Williams, his mouth runneth over.”) Bob 
Boston Partners in Education/School Volunteers For Bosten seeks volunteers to tutor Arum would love to own the closed-circuit rights for this 
Boston public-school students. No experience is required. Call 461-6145. duke-out. . 


Biggest question at 135 Morrissey Boulevard: 
ee A training program for volunteers will be conducted by the Child Assauit 





Boston Self Heip Center, 18 Williston Road, Brookline, offers individual or group peer 
counseling for support in cases of disability or chronic illness. Call 277-0080. 


deciphering the shuffle. Will the recent management 
in conjunction with Rape Crisis Services of Greater Lowell. Sessions will be held January shake-up beget a better product? Morrissey Boulevard 
watchers should keep their eyes peeled on the 
Compiled by Barbara Peabody Living/Arts and Metro sections (the former needs 
cohesion, the latter a sharper news sense) as early 


3, 7, and 10. Call Marianne at (508) 452-7721. 


























tipoffs. 

Biggest aestiod at Oné Herald 1a Seis will 1 Rupert 
loosen the purse strings? He saved the Herald from the 
coroner.-Will he now raise it out of the sickbed? Early 
indications seem to be positive. In recent months there 
have been new Herald hires, a beefing-up of the 
Washington, State House, and City Hall bureaus, and 
the creation of new beats in areas like transportation 
and the environment. Now what about the upcoming 
contract talks? Will salaries and health benefits be made 
more competitive with the Globe's? (One apocryphal 
anecdote has it that many buzzed Herald-ites at Brian 
Mooney’s going-away party at Foley’s were hitting up 
one attendee — Globe celebrator Kirk Scharfenberg — 
for jobs.) Will Rupe give his reporters enough dough so 
that they don’t have to go looking for work at El Globo 
— or TV Guide for that matter? And while we're at it, 
how about a strong new voice on the op-ed page? 

Media biggie under the most pressure: Jim Thistle. No 
lowering of the expectations bar here. Channel 7’s news 
guru has been lionized in the press, cast his lot with 
anchor R.D. Sahl, come out of the recent strike-evading 
contract settlement smelling like a rose, and been the 
star of WNEV’s promotional commercials — a rare role 
for an off-camera figure. From the outset, he dismissed 
the idea of an instant turnaround at the station, but he’s 
been cast in the daunting role of the miracle worker of 
Bulfinch Place. 

The reporter in best position to make a serious splash: 
Michelle,Caruse: Now working onthe New Bedford 
serial-killer story the Herald's tefiacious-critrie reporter 
has consistently been out front in suggesting family foul 

_ play in the suspicious deaths of foster children Henry 
Gallop and Arron Johnson and in raising doubts about 


Dorchester shopkeeper Mary Beth Lenane’s accounts of — 


various attacks allegedly made against her. If events 
prove her right, she’s on her way to becoming.a serious 
force. 

Publications to be watched on the seismograph: 
Boston Business Journal and the Middlesex News. 
Aftershocks are still rambling in Southie after late 
September's series of layoffs and departures dnd'a 
reorientation of the BBy's sister publication, Boston 
Business magazine. (The two newest departures from 
the paper include staff reporter Marie Gendron and copy 
chief Constantine von Hoffman). The question here may 
be: can the business side support the editorial product? 
Certainly, all does not appear to be stable in Middlesex 
News land, out in Framingham. There were layoffs, 
citculation and ad lineage declines (prompting a spate of 
“tough times” stories in the press). Among the honchos 
who have left, the most shocking departure was the 
early-December exit of publisher James W. Hopson, the 
man who was at the helm of the paper’s power quest in 
Metrowest. 

Story that will generate the most revisionist history — 
Celtic collapse. When the locals lose in the first round of 
the playoffs, watch for the outbreak of I-told-you-so- 

' .back-in-December stories. 

Top television fantasy: John McLaughlin turns liberal. 
Infuriated by president-elect Bush’s decision to dump 
his wife as secretary of Labor and replace her with Liddy 
Dole, the endearingly flammable host of the The 
McLaughlin Group protests by joining Jack Germond on 
the L-word side of the political spectrum. 

Top television fantasy, runner-up: Five on Five 
changes characters. It's a tribute to the pure power of 
pungent disagreement that this Channel 5 show is still 
watchable. Doris Kearns Goodwin, Hubie Jones, Avi 
Nelson, and John Collins have been bickering as long 
as Ricky and Lucy and are as predictable as Old 
Faithful. Let’s see some new faces. 

Out with the old year: three things we’d most like to 
see disappear in 1989. The gratuitous “ Herald 
Exclusive” tag on undeserving stories, the mind- 
numbing 60 to 90-minutes of local evening news, and 
meaningless, sanitized Globe ombudsman columns. , 

* bal * 

Those who toil in television may resent the use of the 
William Hurt character in Broadcast News as a metaphor 
for the TV news biz = easy to look at, a little light from 
the neck up. But there are occasions when video 
journalists do their damnedest to live down to that 
reputation. Take the case of the intrigue at 75 State 
Street, a story/scandal involving money, power, politics, 
and perhaps the career of the second-most-powerful 
figure in Massachusetts, Senate President William 
Bulger. The story’s been in play — waiting to be 
advanced by any eager news outlet — since December 8, 
but as of December 28, not one minute of air time had 
been devoted to it by Channels 4, 5, 7, or 56. 

When asked why the blackout, spokesmen all offer 
the same basic rationale — the story's too tricky for TV. 
“It’s astory we've not been on top of,” admits Channel 
5’s acting news director Emily Rooney. “In order to do it 
right, we'd need to put someone on it full time.” Says 
Channel 7 executive producer Sasha Norkin, ‘The 
Globe is se way far ahead on it. They have everything. 
For us to try and do anything would be pretty tough.” 
Echoes Channel 5énews producer Stacy Sholder, “It’s 
really a hard TV story. . . . It’s adifficult story for TV 
because what do you show?” And Channel 4 spokesman 
Ged Kenslea says, ‘The Globe really has been doing a 
thorough job.” 

The one station pursuing the story (it had aired five 
segments on the scandal as of last Wednesday) is 
Channel 2, perhaps not surprising considering its 
reputation for more cerebral — if not particularly 
popular — news coverage. “This struck us as a... story 
that deserved wider play,” explains managing editor 
John Van Scoyoe, noting that its visual limitations as a 
television story were outweighed by the involvement of 
Bulger, “one of the most enigmatic figures in the state 
and someone deserving of more scrutiny than he gets.” 

Thank heaven someone out there is playing Albert 
Brooks. 
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Credits: John Nordell (with News) and Richard Feldman/ART (with Arts). 
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’ for child care... . 





LETTERS 





We welcome readers’ responses to 
Phoenix articles. Letters should be typed 
(double-spaced) if that’s possible, and 
every letter must include the writer's 
name and address, as well as a 
telephone number (we‘d appreciate one 
where we can reach you during business 
hours). The last is solely for purposes of 
verification: as you can see on this page, 
only the writer’s name and town are 
printed, and these may be withheld if 
there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


I want to commend Maureen Dezell 
for writing a thoughtful article on the 
private sector's role in helping 
employees meet their child-care needs 
(News, December 16). However, 
regarding her critique of the state’s 
child-care linkage proposal, I would like 
to set the record straight on one key 
point. 

Dezell stated that the bill “would have 
required developers of any new building 
larger than 50,000 square feet to set aside 
two percent of the space in that building 
A two-percent formula 

such as the one proposed would require 
the developer of a million-square-foot 
complex to build a day-care center the 
size of a gymnasium.” That is not 
correct. The bill would require 
developers to set aside space or money, 
or some combination of space and 
money, for child care. In addition, the 
space would not have to be on the 
development site; it could be off site in a 
nearby facility, such as a church or a 
community center. 

Thus, for example, the developer of a 
one-million-square-foot building would 
have numerous options for meeting the 
linkage requirement. If the developer 
chose to contribute money, the amount 
would have to be equal to two percent 
of the rental value of the property each 
year for 10 years. If the developer chose 
to contribute space, it would have to be 
two percent of the space on or near the 
site, and that space could be divided 
among several centers if that was more 
practical. Finally, the developer could 
choose to build, say, a 4000-square-foot 

center — hardly the size of a gymnasium 
— and make up the remainder of the 
obligation through a fee. 

We chose not to place a cap on the 
amount of space or money required of 
very, very large developers for reasons 
of equity and legality. We believe the 
very largest developers are just as 
capable of meeting these linkage 
requirements as smaller ones, if not 
more so, and therefore we don’t believe 
the fee should be regressive (that is, a 
diminishing percentage as the size 
increases). As for the legal issue, the 
Supreme Court has ruled that “impact 
fees,” such as child-care linkage, must 
be directly related to the impact created. 





_ Since, on average, the number of 


employees needing child care increases 
with the size of the development, it may 
not be proper to let the largest 
developments off the hook in the way 
suggested by Dezell. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize 
once again that MASSPIRG and other 


supporters of linkage do not think that, 
by itself, linkage will solve the state’s 
child-care crisis. What linkage will do is 
help communities absorb some of the 
new demand for services created by new 
development and employment in their 
areas. This will greatly benefit parents 
working at the new sites, though it 
won't solve all their potential child-care 
problems. Employers, along with the 
state and federal governments, must also 
contribute far more in terms of money, 
space, and flexibility if we're really 
going to tackle the child-care problem in 
our society. 
Laura Barrett 
Child Care Program Director, 
MASSPIRG 
Boston 


Maureen Dezell replies: 

At no point in my article did I suggest 
that developers of large complexes be let 
off the hook when it comes to child care. 
The article states quite clearly that the 
private sector is doing nowhere near as 
much as it should to meet the child-care 
needs of Massachusetts employees. I 
took issue with the provisions of the 
proposed child-care linkage bill as that 
bill was described to me by another of 
its key sponsors. I regret that that 
description didn’t give a complete 
picture of one aspect of the legislation. 


BLAST FROM 
THE PAST 


Read as a work of fiction, Ric Kahn's 
memories of his hometown of West 
Orange, New Jersey (Lifestyle, 
December 2), might pass as mildly 
diverting. Unfortunately, it is largely or 
completely non-fiction, and as such it is 
mean-spirited and offensive. I grew up 
in West Orange at about the same time 
as Mr. Kahn, and I recognized most of 
the events and people described. 

Mr. Kahn relates in derisive detail 
how unattractive a certain woman in his 
class was, — skin, hair, etc., then 

Compponce the insult by using her real 

e! He proceeds proudly to describe 
the stealing of her violin and 
marching-band uniforms and their sale 
in New York City 

I do not know whether the larceny 
story is true, but the prank is hardly 
clever enough to be fictional, and in the 
context of the rest of the memoir, which 
is true, I suspect it really happened. 

I assume that the Phoenix did not 
realize that this column might be true. 
Whatever the statute of limitations on 
grand larceny may be, there is no excuse 
for cruelly insulting real people in print. 
People from high school still exist, and 
some of them can read. 

Michael S. Rabin 
Brookline 


GLOBAL 
POLITICS 


I’m writing in behalf of my husband 
and myself to thank the Phoenix for 
having the courage to carry the recent ad 
concerning the Boston Globe's coverage 
of Middle East affairs. 

We have long found the Globe's slant 
on the news to be clearly prejudicial, 
biased, inflammatory, and anything but 
productive toward either promoting a 
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clear understanding of the peoples or 
the issues involved, or assisting in the 
cause of a just and lasting peace in the 
area for all of its residents. It’s about 
time the Globe was publicly informed 
that people can see what it is attempting 


to do; and it’s about time the concerned ~ 


public was informed that this is what the 
Globe is attempting to do. Thanks, 
again, for allowing the Phoenix to play a 
part in that effort. 
Rena Cohen 
Somerville 
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Shannon: letter of the law 


TO THE 
LETTER 


In re your recent “Don’t Quote Me” 
column (News, December 23), I think 
the accurate reading of Attorney General 
Shannon’s letter to Globe publisher 
William Taylor was that he was saying 
we didn’t have enough information to 
conclude that he was investigating 
Senate President Bulger in the first 
place. 

He was not saying in that letter that, 
in fact, he was not investigating; that 
came later. The truly odd thing about 
Shannon’s letter was that we never said 
he was investigating Bulger in the first 
place. 

Sorry you missed the point. 

However, I do appreciate your ‘ 
acknowledgment, albeit a week late, 
that at least the Globe Spotlight team 
had a tiny, little supportive role in the 75 
State Street story. That you blurred the 
fact that our story ran before yours .. . 
ah, details, details. 

. Kirk Scharfenberg 
Assistant Managing Editor 

Local News 

The Boston Globe 


Thank you for the articles on mental- 
health care (Lifestyle, December 9), 
‘which I found comprehensive and really 
edifying. I am both pleased and 
comfortable with how you incorporated 
my comments. 

My congratulations. I hope somebody 
up there in state and/or federal 
government takes the time to take note 
of the contents. 

Fred H. Frankel, MBChB, DPM 
Harvard Medical School 
Beth Israel Hospital 


A RUN FOR 
HIS MONEY 


Brad Durham obviously did some 
thorough research to write his article on 
detachable chairlifts (The Season, 
December 9). One of his figures, 
however, is incorrect. 

I was working as a lift attendant at 
Stowe’s detachable quad chairlift on the 
day that Boston Bob set his record. He 
made 4] (not 34) runs that day, mostly 
on the Nosedive and Liftline trails; that’s 
more than 85,000 vertical feet. By the 
way, he accomplished his feat on a 
weekend skiing day. 

One reason that Boston Bob may have 
skied so many runs is that we kept a 
tally of his lift rides at the base. We also 
tallied a run count for a fictitious Long 
Island Bill who always seemed to be just 
one run ahead of Boston Bob. Bob spent 
all day trying to catch up to this other 
skier. 

Graham Silliman 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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Bush added injury to insult. 


Massachusetts Miracle. True, there 

was no major drop in state wage 
growth and no great leap in the 
unemployment rate. Indeed, the 
economy of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts suffered more insult than 
injury this year. But, oh, what an insult. 

In just a few months, the state’s 
economy changed from a subject of 
encomiums to an object of derision. At 
the year’s beginning, presidential 
candidate Michael Dukakis was touting 
both the economic vitality of the 
commonwealth and his record as a tax- 
cutting budget-balancer. At the year’s 
end, the governor was slowly coming 
around to the realization that either 
draconian cuts in programs or substantial 
new taxes would be needed to balance 
the books. 

After years of providing much of the 
wind that overinflated the state’s 
reputation, the national press — 
following the lead of George Bush — had 
stuck pins in the Massachusetts Miracle. 
Without question, the worst of it came 
when Bush, in a.November 4 appearance 
at Fairfield University, in Connecticut, 
held up a Boston Herald with the 
headline WHAT A MESS!, a reference to 
the state government's budget situation. 
First repeating the headline, then calling 
the state’s economy a Massachusetts 


H t was a terrible year for the 


“mirage,” Bush wagged his head in mock 


mourning for the once engine-like 
economy of the commonwealth — now 
sputtering along on borrowed gas. “Bank 
overdraft, $373,000 in interest,” he 
observed. “That's what used to be called 
the Massachusetts Miracle.” 

There was some truth to Bush’s 
campaign attack. But it had more to do 
with the commonwealth’s budget than 
with its economy as a whole. When 
Dukakis returned from the campaign and 
faced the state’s troubles head on — 
troubles he’d barely acknowledged in the 
four months since he'd signed a budget 
for the current fiscal year — he judged 
that the commonwealth’s books were 
more than a half-billion dollars out of 
balance. The state will now require at the 
very least about $165 million in program 
cuts, as well as some fancy accounting 
tricks — including borrowing money 
from rainy-day reserves — to make ends 
meet by the fiscal year’s close, on June 30. 
Yet even with those painful austerity 
measures, Dukakis is unlikely to be able 
to end the year in the black without 
proposing a tax increase. 








Thus, it will be hard political work, not 
economic miracles, that will save the 
state from a lapping sea of red ink. But 
long before that, on the day that Michael 
Dukakis proposes to cap a round of 
painful cuts with a significant tax 
increase, even the governor will be 
forced to admit that the era of the 
Massachusetts Miracle has come to a 
decisive end. 

For even if the state’s economy has 
suffered no staggering setback, 
Massachusetts has entered a new 
political age, one of divisiveness and 
diminished expectations. An insult may 
be the worst that the state’s economy 
has had to endure this year — the insult 
of having its real strengths and 
weaknesses laid bare to the nation. But 
insults are important in politics. And the 
weaknesses that were revealed this year 
will change the way business is done at 
the State House for the foreseeable 
future. Beginning in 1989, new programs 
may come only at the expense of old 
ones. Budget growth may come only 
with tax increases. And politics will once 
again be a zero-sum game, something 
most pols in the State House have never 
experienced and don’t understand very 
well, 

The real miracle of Massachusetts, 
after all, was always more political than 
economic. The true miracle was the 
persistent politics of a government that 
could be all things to all people; from 
1983 to 1988, governing meant never 
having to say no — not to the poor, not to 
cities and towns, not to angry taxpayers. 
It was an embarrassment of riches that 
made such largess possible. Taking off in 
1983, state revenues increased at double- 
digit annual rates until late in fiscal year 
1987. The state’s Revenue Enhancement 
and Protection (REAP) program, really 
an increased commitment to enforcing 
the tax code, anchored with a one-time 
tax amnesty, generated $1.7 billion in 
new revenues in four fiscal years, 
beginning with the summer of 1983. 

The state's fiscal windfall meant that in 
the Reagan era, as the federal 
government was all but closing shop, the 
commonwealth was able to take on new 
customers. In the wake of Proposition 
24's local tax cuts (which helped drop 
Massachusetts property-tax levels from 
the second highest of the 50 states to the 
21st) and a virtual end to federal revenue 
sharing with cities and towns, the state 
presided over a revolutionary 
Continued on page 24 




















by Maureen Dezell 


Hot times to cool 














flash on the entryway to a black-tie 

Christmas party on lower Newbury 
Street, terrycloth towels sell for $495 
apiece at the high-rent end of Boston’s 
retail boulevard, and scores of 
businessmen in Italian-made suits are 
skimming back and forth across the 
Boston Harbor on the Airport Water 
Shuttle, opening and closing six-figure 
deals over lunch. Run-down 
condominiums in scrubby Allston- 
Brighton are on the market for more than 
$200,000. At City Hall, Boston 
Redevelopment Authority (BRA) director 


i t's December 1988, and klieg lights 


_Steve Coyle stands beside a model of the 


proposed Midtown Cultural District, 
quibbling good-humoredly with 
developers who want in on what seems 


to be a can't-miss project, a plan that will _ 


dramatically transform downtown. 

In these weeks before the traditional 
winter deep freeze, most signs indicate 
that Boomtown Boston is thriving. But 
the hyper pulse and adrenalin level of 
the city in the last few years are 
beginning to take a toll on its economic 
health. And as the decade comes to a 
close, its ferverish economy is likely to 
cool off. 

The city’s red-hot real-estate market is 
already chilling out. Financial-services 
institutions such as Fidelity, Putnam, and 
Keystone — key companies in Boston’s 
key industry — were knocked silly in the 
stock-market crash of October 1987 and 
have yet to recover fully. Cuts in the . 
national-defense budget are rendering 
some segments of the local high-tech 
industry sluggish. The once-staid 
insurance industry, whose local 
representatives built the beginnings of 
the Boston skyline, appears to be on the 
brink of a shakeout. The number of New 
England businesses that filed for 
bankruptcy in the first three quarters of 
1988 was up over last year’s, whereas the 
number of business failures nationwide 
went down. And the state of the health- 
care industry, the second-largest 
employer in Massachusetts and the 
largest in Boston, has administrators at 
some of Boston’s world-renowned 
teaching hospitals quaking in their boots. 

Unlike Houston or Phoenix or Denver 
— boom towns that went bust in the late 

1980s — Boston isn’t going to turn into an 
economic ghost town overnight. For one 
thing, the economy here is more diverse 
— and therefore stronger — than in oil 
towns such as Houston and Denver, or in 
tourist and retirement meccas like 





Phoenix. For another, the area isn’t 
overbuilt: the rapidly growing number of 
unsold condominiums and houses in 
metropolitan Boston aren't sitting on the 
market because there are too many of 
them (the case in Houston and Denver) 
but because they’re too expensive. They | 
are symbols of decline, not collapse. 

“ ‘Cooling’ is the appropriate word” to 
describe what will happen to the region’s 
economy in the early 1990s, according to 
Sara Johnson, senior economist at DRI- 
McGraw Hill, a Lexington-based 
economic-forecasting firm. ‘The 
unemployment rate will be turning 
upward and rising over the next few 
years. ‘There will be a rise in interest 
rates. Housing starts will fall. Private- 
sector construction is looking very weak 
over the next few years. Some of that will 
be offset by the Central Artery project, 
but the construction market will contract. 
Federal tax reform has removed tax 
incentives to build office buildings and 
multi-family housing. Vacancy rates 
have risen, and there’s a rising inventory 
of unsold homes.” 

To some extent, this cooling off may 
be good news for the region's 
beleaguered middle class, who've been 
scrambling to keep up with the cost of 
food, shelter, health care, child care, and 
entertainment. Because its 
unemployment rate has remained at 
under five percent for four and a half 
years, Massachusetts today has the 
fastest growing per capita income in the 
United States, according to Federal 
Reserve Bank data. Given that, says 
Johnson, “there'll be fairly strong 
growth in real income [within the next 
few years]. Housing will be more 
affordable for first-time buyers. In some 
respects, slower growth will be better for 
the average person.” 

With major industries in crisis, 
however, the average person may have 
to contend with turmoil or uncertainty 
on the job. And an economic slowdown 
will eventually force a decline in 
everyone’s standard of living. 

The sectors of the economy feeling the 
first cool breezes of the changing 
economic climate are: 
© Real Estate. A recent study by 
Salomon Brothers, the New York 
investment bank, predicts that the office 
vacancy rate in downtown Boston, now 
at about eight percent, will reach 15 
percent by the middle of the next decade. 
At the same time, housing prices are 
Continued on page 26 
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by Scot Lehigh 


~S 


alf a century from now, 
historians studying that elusive 
dynamic by which great powers 
rise and fall may confront a supreme 
paradox: why the shambling leviathan 
that is the Soviet Union was able to 
sHake off its behumbed bureaucratic 
stupor and recast itself as a modern 
nation, while the United States, long the 
archetypal industrial power, refused to 
attack the problems boring away at its 
infrastructure like so many termites. In 
that historical reckoning, America may 
well seem like Nero writ large, a nation 
fiddling while its human, economic, and 
industrial capital burned. If so, history 
will confirm what voter indifference 
signaled this year: that in 1988 the 
American political system became all but 
irrelevant as a way to address the 
nation’s problems. 

Those problems are myriad and 
undeniable. Along the coasts, the oceans 
lap up more of the shore, as global 
warming due to a build-up of carbon 
dioxide and methane in the atmosphere 
melts the polar ice caps. Meanwhile, the 
erosion of the protective ozone 
continues, to the point where a huge hole 
now yawns over the South Pole. Acid 
rain, recognized as a major problem for at 
least a decade, continues unabated, 
slowly strangling New England’s forests, 
lakes, and rivers. The Environmental 
Protection Agency estimates that fully 20 
percent of all public wells in America are 
in danger of chemical contamination. 

Poverty, once on the retreat, has 
reached its highest level since Lyndon 
Johnson declared his war on it. As judged 
by its infant-mortality rate, America is 
closer to the Third World than to the 
industrialized West. 

Educationally, the nation remains at 
risk. Even as the computer age makes a 
well-educated workforce the sine qua 
non of national prosperity, the dropout 
rate in major cities now routinely 
approaches-50 percent. Among high- 
school graduates, American students 
regularly rate below their European 
competitors in mathematical, scientific, 
and language skills. A recent study 
showed that the vast majority of high- 
school students couldn’t find France on a 
map; a significant minority couldn't 
locate the United States. The average 
high-school student, another study 
indicates, can name no more than five 
presidents. 

The underclass has become a fixture in 
American life. Vast areas of cities and 








4 campaign as murky as Boston Harbor’s waters 








ange 


vast sections of humanity have been 
written off as a wasteland, surrendered to 
poverty, illiteracy, teen pregnancy, 
gangs, drugs, alcohol, and crime. Of the 
30 million Americans in poverty, fully 
half go without federal help. 

But the worst problems are economic. 
Economically, the nation teeters 
uncertainly atop the twin towers, the 
fiscal and trade deficits. A little more 
than a year after capitalism’s Wall Street 
seismograph registered the largest shock 
waves in history, the underlying 
problems remain unsolved. The federal 
fiscal deficit will be at least $140 billion 
this year. Years of staggering annual 
deficits have compounded the nation’s 
cumulative debt. Less than one trillion 
dollars when Ronald Reagan took office, 
the cumulative federal debt now exceeds 
$2.6 trillion — about $10,526 for each 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. Short of war, never in history has 
a nation disinvested at so rapid, or so 
massive, a rate. 

The massive international borrowing 
necessary to sustain that deficit has not 
only sucked up virtually all of America’s 
private and public’savings, it has also 
made the United States the world’s 
largest debtor nation. Japanese investors 
buy (and hold) so much US Treasury 
paper that their threat to desert the bond 
market can affect US interest rates. 

Cajoling our allies and trading partners 
to strengthen their own currencies vis a 
vis ours, in order to render American 
goods cheaper abroad and to stimulate 
their economies to increase overall 
demand for our goods, has become a 
major part of American diplomacy. 
Despite those efforts and a radically 
weakened dollar, the trade deficit races 
along at a $120-billion-a-year clip, 
effectively exporting American jobs to 
Europe and the nations of the Asiatic rim. 
National savings, meanwhile, have 
fallen to the lowest rate in history, and 
productivity growth — the only way, 
other than borrowing, that a nation’s 
overall standard of living can rise — 
remains mired at about one percent. 

America has begun the long slide 
toward second-rate status, and only a 
dramatic effort to solve our problems can 
reverse that slide. Yet almost none of that 
was discussed in this year’s election. 
Instead, the two parties numbed the 
nation with one of the most trivial 
contests on record. Counseling “Don’t 
worry, be happy,” George Bush 
Continued on page 16 











by Richard Lourie 


e Armenian disaster heightened Gorby’s challenge. 


The Soviet stirring 











check-out-stand tabloid recently 
A ran a piece predicting that “ 

Gorbachev would be kicked out 
of the Kremlin in 1989 and end up 
running for political office in California, 
The headJine was good for a laugh Both 
becausé it was so perfectly daffy and 
because it was based on two very real 
feelings — the shakiness of Gorbachev’s 
position and his popularity among 
Americans. He is a hero here, and even 
more so in Western Europe, for the very 
good reason that he is a man facing 
daunting tasks with courage and 
imagination. The world is rooting for 
Gorby, not only because his success will 
make things better for everyone, but also 
because he’s cut a heroic swath in an age 
of political dwarves. 

Nineteen eighty-nine will be the 
crucial year for Gorbachev, for what he 
does now will either crush him or elevate 
him to even greater stature. The 
earthquake in Armenia shook the whole 
Soviet Union; indeed, it shook the world. 
The fault line even ripped Gorbachev's 
visit to New York in two. It transformed 
that moment of his life — celebration 
became emergency. And it transformed 
his future as well, by presenting him with 
an immediate crisis that will put his 
policies to the test much sooner than he 
expected. The odds are against him, but 
then again, Gorbachev's very existence 
defies the odds. 

Gorbachev acquired a gigantic 
problem to solve while he was trying to 
contend with a welter of other gigantic 
problems — a falling I-beam that might 
have broken the camel's back. Had the 
Armenian earthquake occurred under 
Brezhnev, we can project what would 
have happened: no international relief 
permitted, the area closed to foreign 
media, quick searches, quick bulldozing, 
quick reconstruction of buildings using 
exactly those slipshod Soviet designs and 
materials that came crashing down on 
tens of thousands of heads all at once this 
December. But Gorbachev cannot deal so 
summarily with the Armenian problem, 
nor does he wish to. Because of his own 
policies, the situation in Armenia has 
acquired a political dimension. Glasnost 
encouraged the Armenians to speak their 
minds and pursue their true desires. 

For the past year the Armenian and 
Azerbaijani Republics have been at 
loggerheads over Nagorno-Karabakh, a 
section of Azerbaijan that is 75 percent 
Armenian and which Armenia wants 
incorporated into its own administration. 





This political conflict has been fueled by 
ancient religious and ethnic hostilities, 
the Armenians being the world’s first 
Christian nation, and the Azerbaijanis 
being Shiite Muslims. The political 
violence that erupted within the last year 
caused hundreds of thousands of 
Armenians to flee Azerbaijan for 
Armenia. So in Armenia alone 
Gorbachev now has a refugee problem, 
an exacerbated political problem, and a 
natural disaster of horrendous 
proportions. 

Armenia can no longer be swept aside. 
It has become one of the Herculean tasks 
that Gorbachev must perform, or he'll 
perish. Everyone will be watching to see 
how the Armenians are dealt with, how 
their country is rebuilt, how their 
demand for Nagorno-Karabakh is now 
resolved. We will indeed see whether 
Gorbachev really does want a kinder, 
gentler Soviet Union. 

Nothing if not quick on his toes, 
Gorbachev has already reaped some 
political benefit from the earthquake. His 
timing and demeanor were admirable as 
he left New York. Waving from the 
plane, he struck just the proper tone of 
gravity. The decision to allow both 
foreign relief and foreign media coverage 
in Armenia was a clear continuation of 
glasnost. But glasnost is only the fuel for 
the perestroika machine. “Perestroika” 
means rebuilding, and that word will 
never need to be understood more 
literally than now in Armenia. 

Armenia will soon become the acid test 
of both glasnost and perestroika. 
Armenia’s troubles are far from over, and 
it remains to be seen how much media 
coverage will be allowed in the next 
phases — the leveling of cities, the 


_ resettlement of populations. The actual 


reconstruction of buildings will be 
another crucial test. The shoddy 
construction of the newer buildings that 
collapsed is being blamed on the “years 
of stagnation,” as the Brezhnev period is 
now routinely termed. Much of the 
cement turned out to have a high sand 
content, which meant whole apartment 
complexes were glued together poorly. 
But there is only limited political hay to 
be made from that. 

Just as a collapsed wall reveals the 
inside of a building, the earthquake in 
Armenia made plain how poor a country 
the Soviet Union is. “We're a nation of 
paupers, simple as that,” one Russian 
said to me, and he wasn’t exaggerating in 
Continued on page 24 
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by Francis J. Connolly 


The sleaze 
who survived 








One that got away 


all it The Yéar of the Great 
Cc Escapes. 

From Ollie North to Ed Meese 
to Manuel Noriega, 1988 was the year 
that saw virtually all the principals of 
Ronald Reagan’s Sleaze Factor wriggle 
off the hook. Including — especially — 
one George H.W. Bush. 

It was a year that began with the 
indictment, and rather pathetic plea- 
bargain, of former national-security 
adviser Robert McFarlane. In return for 
admitting that he’d misled Congress 
about the specifics of Reagan’s arms-for- 
hostages deal with the ayatollah, 
McFarlane ensured that he need never 
look forward to having his bedcovers 
turned down by an employee of any 
federal correctional institution. But 
McFarlane took the hard way out: he 
actually admitted his guilt. Had he hung 
tough like North, McFarlane might not 
only have avoided the hoosegow — as 
the colonel, despite his upcoming triai, 
almost surely will — but raked in a 
couple million dollars on the lecture 
circuit, to boot. 

McFarlane’s decision to enlist as 
special prosecutor Lawrence Walsh's 
favorite courtroom canary was followed 
almost immediately by the indictments 
of North, former nation®' security 
adviser John Poindexter, ai: 
international arms merchants Riciiard 
Secord and Albért Hakim. As the al!ec | 
principals of the rob-Ruhollah-to-pay- 
Adolfo diversion scheme, the quartet will 
go on trial next year. But don’t hold your 
breath waiting for any convictions. 

From a legal standpoint, the case 
against North — who is scheduled to 
become the first of the four defendants to 
stand trial — will be extraordinarily 
difficult to prosecute. Defense attorney 
Brendan Sullivan, who served Ollie so 
ably during last year’s congressional 
hearings, has already revealed his 
principal defense strategy: to delay, 
sidetrack, and confuse the proceedings 
with a dazzling barrage of procedural 
sleights of hand designed to obfuscate 
the legal issues of this case beyond all 
recognition. So far, Sullivan has enjoyed 
only mixed results — Federal Judge 
Gerhard Gesell, who's presiding over the 
case, seems less than impressed with 
Sullivan's dilatory tactics, and he vented 
his spleen at the lawyer earlier this 
month when he ruled that the defense 
would not be able to subpoena some 
3000 pages of top-secret documents it 
claimed were vital to its case. 











Gesell’s ruling represented a major 
setback for North and Sullivan. Clearly, 
the colonel and his lawyer had hoped to 
give the government a national-security 
excuse to drop the case: if they’d 
succeeded in their apparent goal of 
subpodenaing documents relating to 
virtually every top-secret US 
undertaking since the Manhattan 
Project, the government would have had 
to refuse the request, and Gesell would 
then have had no choice but to drop the 
charges. Now that Gesell has allowed 
Sullivan to subpoena only 300 pages of 
high-octane secret stuff, there's an-ever- 
increasing chance that Ollie and Brendan 
will — much to their dismay — actually 
have to show up for a trial. 

Still, North and Sullivan have a few 
other cards they can play. For starters, 
there’s the sheer mind-numbing 
complexity of the case against the 
colonel: it’s been more than two years 
since North’s diversion scheme first 
came to light, and even now there are 
countless details still unknown or 
unresolved. (Many of them will likely 
stay unresolved, too, given the deaths of 
two critical figures in the case — former 
CIA director William Casey and former 
Israeli counter-terrorism adviser Amiram 

Nir.) It’s been hard enough for dozens of 
trained investigators to get a handle on 
exactly what Ollie did or didn’t do. It will 
be much ‘:arder for a jury of laymen to do 
sO. 

And, shou o all else fail, there is 
always the beneficence of the Gipper to 
fall back on. Granted, Ronald Reagan has 
vowed publicly that he will not pardon 
Oliver North. Just remember that eight 
years ago the selfsame Gipper vowed 
publicly that he would balance the 
federal budget by 1985. 

And as Ollie goes, so go his three co- 
defendants. If Walsh cannot win a 
conviction against North, the 
acknowledged point man of the Iran- 
contra diversion scheme, it’s hard to see 
how he could ever get a jury to convict 
any of the others involved in the scandal. 

Then again, in a very real sense the 
case against North, Poindexter, & 
Company has already opened and 
closed. Ollie North has been tried in the 
court of public opinion, and the 
American people have already rendered 
their verdict — apathy, Your Honor. 

They care so little — they are so far 
from being outraged by what Oliver 
North did in their name — that North 
Continued on page 22 























'y is this chief justice laughing: 


The end 





of innocents 





by Harvey Silverglate 





ecades from now, 1988 will be 
D looked back upon as the year 

that the American judicial 
system, led by the United States 
Supreme Court, concluded that crime 
had become such a vexing problem that 
even innocence was not an adequate 
defense to a serious criminal charge. 

We are leaving a year when, sadly, the 
seeds of authoritarian thinking have 
been solidly planted, and nourished by a 
five-member majority of the Supreme 
Court, a zealously anti-libertarian right- 
wing administration, a compliant and 
spineless Congress, and a press largely. 
asleep at the wheel. Unless steps are 
taken to reverse the tide, we're likely to 
be very sorry 20 years from now that we 
allowed it to happen so quietly, so 
smoothly, and with such apparent 
legitimacy — all in the name of 
preserving “law and order.” 

The eight years of the Reagan 
administration may be too short a period 
of time from which to gauge major shifts 
in national thinking. In truth, though, the 
anti-libertarian tilt in this country began 
when Richard Nixon appointed Warren 
Burger chief justice, to replace the late 
and great Earl Warren. Ronald Reagan’s 
appointment of William Rehnquist as 
chief justice and his more recent 
elevation of Anthony Kennedy to fill an 
associate justice’s seat, and thus finally 
achieve a 5-4 majority in favor of nearly 
any assault on liberty, make it easier to 
see how far things have comeand where 
they are likely to go. As Dylan sang 
during better times, you don’t need a 
weatherman to know which way the 
wind blows. 

Nor do you have to be a constitutional 
scholar to figure out just how the recent 
activities of the Supreme Court threaten 
the health of your Bill of Rights. Indeed, 
this year it’s easier than ever to see how 
things stand, for on November 29 the 
Court issued an opinion that finally said 
in reasonably plain language what the 
Reaganites have long believed but the 
Supreme Court didn’t have the nerve to 
say until Justice Kennedy supplied that 
crucial fifth vote: that it’s really not so 
important whether the right person is 
convicted of a crime. So long as someone 
is convicted, the forces of law and order 
appear to be triumphal, and the power of 
the government is vindicated. 

The case, Arizona v. Larry 
Youngblood, represents a clear turn in 
American jurisprudence away from the 
time-honored notion, reiterated by the 





Supreme Court as recently as 1970, that 
there exists “a fundamental value 
determination of our society that it is far 
worse to convict an innocent man than to 
let a guilty man go free.” It is also a very 
dangerous turn in right-wing legal 
thought away from the more moderate, 
though also dangerous, lin€ handed us 
by law-and-order zealots since the Nixon 
days — that “technicalities” like the 
privilege against self-incrimination and 
the right to be free from unreasonable 
searches and seizures should not be used 
to prevent the admission of probative 
and reliable (albeit unconstitutionally 
obtained) evidence in a criminal trial. 
This year we've gone from conyicting the 
guilty regardless of the cost to our 
liberties to.convicting’even.the arguably 
innocent! “855 -** PERF aS YS 

Here’s what happened inthe 
Youngblood case. On October 29, 1983, a 
10-year-old white boy was abducted and 
sexually molested in brutal fashion. On 
December 9 of that year, Larry 
Youngblood, a black man, was arrested 
for the crime. Immediately after the 
assault, small semen samples had been 
taken from the victim's body and 
refrigerated; these were later subjected to 
a number of scientific tests. Certain state- 
of-the-art tests that had the potential of 
eliminating the defendant from suspicion 
were conducted on the samples, but the 
samples proved too small to yield a 
conclusive result. What result was 
obtained suggested, though not 
conclusively, that the assailant was of a 
blood category different from 
Youngblood’s. ; 

It was not until January 1985, 15 
months after the assault, that the police 
criminologist thought of conducting 
similar tests on the boy’s clothing. 
Although semen samples were found on 
the clothing, tests yielded no conclusions 
because the police had earlier failed to 
refrigerate the clothes with the semen 
stains on them. Had the clothes been 
refrigerated right away, it was likely that 
enough semen would have been 
available to conduct conclusive tests. 
Thus, the failure of the police to preserve 
this crucial evidence deprived the 
defendant of the opportunity to have 
tests conducted that had the potential of 
scientifically corroborating his denial of 
guilt. 

This problem would not have been so 
troubling, had it not been that the 
evidence against the defendant was far 
Continued on page 28 
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Japan, Iceland and Norway Defy Whaling Ban 


These magnificent creatures, which have the most complex 

. brains on Earth, have been driven to the brink of extinction by 
the rapacious fishing industries intent on turning them into 
margarine, mink food and whale steaks. 


The hard-won progress toward saving the whales could be 
destroyed if the greedy whaling nations succeed in their 
defiance of world opinion. The international conservation 
community needs your help to stop this criminal slaughter. 


A cessation of.all:commercial whaling adopted by the 
International Whaling Commission (IWC) has been openly defied 
by Japan, Iceland and Norway for the past three years. These 
outlaw nations claim they have been killing hundreds of whales 
for “scientific research,” but the IWC has repeatedly found this 
“research” lacking legitimacy and has directed all three nations 
to refrain. 


Boycott Campaign 


Conservation groups have launched an appeal to all concerned 
citizens to bring pressure against the whale-killers, including a 
boycott of their fish. Japan, Iceland and Norway export nearly 
$1 billion of cod, salmon; oysters, pearls and other fishery 
products to the U.S. annually. More than 80 school districts 
across the U.S. have already joined the effort by cancelling 
contracts for Icelandic cod. And several fast-food chains. have 
stopped buying Icelandic and Norwegian fish. 


Japan and Norway have been certified under U.S. law for 
violating IWC regulations. President Reagan is now empowered 
to embargo all fishery products from those two nations. Iceland, 
which has killed hundreds of endangered fin and sei whales 

for export to Japan, is threatening retaliation against the U.S.- 
operated air base at Keflavik in order to block certification under 
the Pelly Amendment. 


The Japanese whaling fleet is sailing for Antarctica. The U.S. 
Government should respond to this piracy by embargoing all 
Japanese fishery products, including artificial crab legs and 
pearls. Last February, when Japan violated the whaling ban, the 
Reagan Administration barred the huge Japanese fishing fleet 
from the U.S. 200-mile zone under provisions of the Packwood- 
Magnuson Amendment. At that time, President Reagan withheld 


the fish embargo: sanctions in an attempt to persuade Japan 
to comply with the IWC ban. The Japanese government has 
defiantly rejected U.S appeals. 


Please Help 


Millions of citizens have joined over the past 15 years to help 
saye the great whales. You can make a difference. Here is how 
to help: 


1) Write a letter to President Reagan today (or to President Bush 
after January 20th). Ask him to immediately impose an embargo 
on all Japanese fishery products in response to the outlaw 
whaling. The address is The White House, Washington, D.C. 
20500. 


2) Boycott all fish from Japan, Iceland and Norway. Ask your 
local restaurants, markets and school districts to halt their 
purchases from the outlaw whaling nations. Encourage your 
friends to join the effort. 


3) Make a tax-deductible contribution to the save-the-whales 
campaign. Since 1973, the Animal Welfare Institute has been a 
leader in the battle against the whale-killers. For a donation of 
$20 or more, you will receive a four-color print of the sperm 
whales (above), measuring 20” x 26”, by renowned marine life 
artist Richard Ellis. 


The Animal Welfare Institute is a non-profit, educational 
organization established in 1951 to reduce animal suffering and 
to protect endangered species. A copy of AWI’s annual report is 
available on written request to AWI or to the New York State 
Department of State, Office of Charities Registration, Albany, 
N.Y. 12231. 


eeeeeeveevoeeeveeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeveeeeeeeeaeeeee ee 


| want to help SAVE THE WHALES BP 

(_] Please send me more information about how | can help save the whales 

C) Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution of $ 
(Make checks payable to Animal Welfare Institute) 

(] Please send me a color print of the sperm whales (donation $20 or more) 





Name 





Address 





City State Zip 
ANIMAL WELFARE INSTITUTE, PO Box 3650 Washington DC 20007 














JOHN NORDELL 








A loan or not a loan? 





RIC RASMUSSEN 





A monument to controversy 


Bulger’s loan defense 


something borrowed? Someone blue 





by John Medearis 





he legal battle — a clash of titans, 
T real-estate mogul Harold Brown 

and Senate President William 
Bulger — is over. It ended in Suffolk 
Superior Court Thursday morning when 
attorneys for the two sides in counter- 
civil-suits reported to Judge John Murphy 
that they had agreed on the “‘frame- 
work” of an out-of-court settlement, one 
worked out only hours before. No details 
of the tentative deal were immediately 
released. 

But with the apparent end of the suit 
by Bulger’s business and former +law 
partner Thomas Finnerty, seeking 
$426,000 Finnerty claimed he was owed 
relating to his involvement in the 75 State 
Street high-rise development — and of a 
counterclaim by Brown, who sought the 
return of $500,000 he’d already paid 
Finnerty (plus triple damages) and who 
alleged the money had been extracted 
with threats — the questions that have 
propelled the case into headlines remain. 

What did Finnerty, known as a criminal 
attorney, do to have “earned” money 
from Brown? When Finnerty deposited 
$240,000 of the money he got from Brown 
in bank accounts of Bulger’s in 1985, only 
weeks after receiving the payment from 
Brown, did that payout represent a loan, 
as Bulger swore in an affidavit, or was it a 
routine split between business associates, 
as Brown argued in court filings? If the 
payout to Bulger represented a loan, why 
did he need the money, what did he do 
with it, and why did he attempt to return 
most of it to Finnerty two days after a 
published report that Brown had been 
indicted for erjury for lying to a grand 
jury regarding money he had paid to 
“elected officials’? 

The suits took on blockbuster propor- 
tions when, in response to discovery 
motions by Brown, Finnerty revealed 
that part of the $500,000 payment had 
gone, at least temporarily, to Bulger, a 
fact that came to the attention of the 
Globe Spotlight Team. Fueling the con- 
troversy was Brown’s contention that 


Bulger had benefitted economically from 
the payment to Finnerty, and that such 
benefit was evidence that Finnerty had 
extracted the payment from Brown with 
threats that he would use political 
influence to block the project if Brown 
didn’t pay or promises that he could use 
political influence with Bulger to ensure 
that Brown’s 75 State Street project 
would speed through the approval pro- 
cess if he did. — 

The suprise settlement brought an end 
to a paper trail of affidavits, briefs, and 
subpoenaed documents that led from 
State Street, in the heart of the Financial 
District, to Finnerty’s office, and finally to 
the State House — and it may end 
Bulger’s legal troubles on this matter. But 
the tantalizing questions already raised 
suggest that the Senate president's politi- 
cal difficulties — the effort to clear a 
cloud of suspicion from his name — 
could continue. 

Indeed, it was Bulger himself, by 
seeking to join the suit and quash the 
discovery process, who changed the 
focus of the affair from Finnerty’s actions 
to his own. 

According to a sworn affidavit Bulger 
produced on December 21 — part of a 
legal filing in which he opposed Brown's 
attempts to subpoena a ‘broad range of 
Bulger’s and Finnerty’s financial records 
— the Senate president said he originally 
asked Finnerty for a loan in August 1985 
and intended to pay Finnerty back after 
he received a substantial legal fee. Bulger 
claimed that he left on a trip to Europe 
before Finnerty decided to lend him the 
money; Finnerty, on August 26, 1985, 
deposited $225,000 in a mutual-fund 
account of Bulger’s Bulger said that 
when he learned that Finnerty had 
received the money from Brown — on a 
date sometime after Finnerty had paid 
the Senate president an additional 
$15,000 — he decided to pay the money 
back sooner than he’d originally .in- 
tended. According to Bulger, he paid 
back the loan, along with $14,320 in 


interest, in two installments. “Since I had 
no doubt, or reason to doubt, that the 
funds belonged to Mr. Finnerty, as in fact 
they did, no basis existed for me to 
question the provenance of the funds,” 
Bulger said in his affidavit. “But upon 
learning their [the funds’] remote source, 
I took steps to repay the loan as quickly 
as possible.” 

Bulger’s affidavit appeared designed to 
defuse dangerous questions about his 
links to 75 State Street — that is, to 
disprove Brown’s allegations of extortion 
and to escape the scrutiny that Brown’s 
attorneys wanted focused on him. But 
Bulger failed to provide enough infor- 
mation to counter Brown’s suggestion 
that the $240,000 was: meant to be a 
payment, not a loan, to Bulger, for 
Bulger’s filings failed to cover a number 
of apparent gaps in his account of that 
$240,000. (Bulger’s attorney, William 
Homans, said -Thursday that Bulger 
would have no more to say about the 
lingering questions.) 

Among the points still to be explained 
are the following: 
® Bulger and Finnerty failed to de- 
monstrate that Finnerty alone benefitted 
from the real-estate trust into whose 
bank account the attorney deposited the 
$500,000 he was paid by Brown. If Bulger 
and Finnerty benefitted jointly from the 
trust — known as the St. Botolph Realty 
Trust — then Finnerty’s simply deposit- 
ing the $500,000 there would have 
amounted to a split of the money with 
the Senate president. Finnerty produced 
tax records that list him as the trust's sole 
beneficiary, but through his attorneys he 
claimed that he’s not yet been able to 
find the legal document that established 
exactly who would derive income from 
the trust, a document know as a “sched- 
ule of beneficiary interests.” 

Brown and his attorneys argued that it 
was highly unlikely that Finnerty always 
intended to be both the St. Botolph 
Realty Trust’s sole trustee (the person 
legally controlling it) and its sole 
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beneficiary. Under Massachusetts law, 
the very purpose of a nominee trust like 
the St. Botolph is to hide the beneficiary 
or beneficiaries. Brown's attorneys, An- 
drew Good and Harvey Silverglate, 
pointed out that a trust whose sole 
beneficiary is also its publicly identified 
trustee: does a poor job of hiding that 
information. In fact, they pointed out, 
under one legal interpretation, a trust 
whose sole beneficiary and trustee are 
one and the same would have no legal 
force. ‘At the time Finnerty created the 
St. Botolph Realty Trust, there plainly 
was to be a beneficiary other than 
himself,” Good and Silverglate alleged. 
® Bulger never explained why he asked 
Finnerty (rather than someone else) for 
the alleged loan and what he needed the 
money for. Brown’s attorneys argued 
that in the summer of 1985, when Bulger 
received the first $225,000 from Finnerty, 
the attorney would not have been an 
obvious person to call upon for a large 
loan. Finnerty was not known as a 
wealthy man. And according to the 
attorneys, Finnerty had revealed in 
divorce proceedings earlier that year that 
his only major assets were an interest in a 
home bought in 1970, a car, two watches, 
and some small investments. Finnerty’s 
dealings with Brown, of course, made 
him far wealthier; but Bulger, in his 
sworn affidavit, said he didn’t know 
anything about those dealings — until 
after he had the money. 

It remains unclear why Bulger needed 
the money. Bulger repaid the money 
before he received a $267,000 legal fee; he 
told the Globe that he borrowed the 
money in anticipatjon ef that payment. 
The relative speed with which he paid 
the money back suggests that it was not 
spent or tied up. 

@ Bulger and Finnerty appeared original- 
ly to have taken equal shares of the 
$500,000 Brown paid into the St. Botolph 
Realty Trust. Brown paid the $500,000 
into the trust’s bank account with the 
First National Bank of Boston on July 17, 
1985. On August 14, 1985, two cashier's 
checks totaling just over $20,000 were 
drawn from the trust’s account and made 
payable to American Cable Systems 
Midwest. (Brown’s lawyers suggested 
that the money went toward the 
purchase of stock, half for Finnerty and 
half for Bulger. In his 1985 and 1986 state 
financial disclosures, Bulger declared 
ownership of securities of American 
Cablesystems.) On August 26, 1985, 
Finnerty signed two checks, each for 
$225,000, made out to the Bank of Boston, 














one marked “For William M. Bulger,” 
one marked “For Thomas E. Finnerty.” 
On October 17, Finnerty signed two more 
checks, each for $15,000, one to himself 
and one to Bulger. “The documents are 
more consistent with an equal ‘off record’ 
split of Brown’s money by Finnerty and 
Senator Bulger ... than with a brief 
$240,000 loan,” Good and Silverglate 
argued. 

@ When he did repay what he said was a 
loan, Bulger paid what appears to have 
been a very high rate of interest on the 
loan, even according to his own expla- 
nation. According to Bulger, $240,000 of 
the money he placed into the St. Botolph 
Realty Trust in November and December 
1985 was a repayment, and $14,320 was 
interest. The Phoenix pointed out last 
week that even if Bulger had had 
$240,000 in hand for the entire time he 
says he was indebted to Finnerty, he 
would have been paying an apparently 
usurious interest rate — at least 20 
percent. If Bulger were returning 
$250,000 (rather than $240,000) and 
paying $4320 (rather than $14,320) in 
interest, the rate would appear to have 
been much more reasonable. But that, as 
Good and Silverglate pointed out; would 
make it appear that Bulger and Finnerty, 
at least temporarily, had split Brown’s 
$500,000 payment. 

© Bulger failed to explain’ several un- 
usual aspects of the timing of his alleged 
loan — particularly of the timing of the 
repayment. Good and Silverglate argued 
that the chronology suggested that 
Bulger feared an investigation of his 
arrangements with Finnerty and repaid 
the money in an effort to cover his tracks. 

In his affidavit, Bulger said he paid the 
money back after learning “some time 
after October 17, 1985 . . . that the source 
of at least some of the funds in the St. 
Botolph Realty Trust was Mr. Harold 
Brown, whose reputation I knew.” Bulger 
repaid the first $215,000 on November 17, 
1985. If Bulger learned about the source 
of the money as early as October 17, why 
did he wait a month before beginning to 
repay it? 

If, in fact, Bulger learned where the 
money had.come from just before he 
started paying it back, the timing of the 
repayment could have been linked not to 
Brown’s “reputation” but to his indict- 
ment for bribery and perjury. 

On September 17, 1985, Brown was 
indicted by a federal grand jury for 
paying a bribe to a city official, Paul 
Folkins. A month later, on October 17, 
Bulger received the second installment, 
$15,000, from Finnerty. Then, on Novem- 
ber 14, a second, “superceding” indict- 
ment was handed up. It clarified the 
charges against Brown and seemed to 
serve notice, to practiced legal eyes, that 
a broader investigation of alleged payoffs 
was under way. A Globe story the next 
day reported that the new indictment 
said Brown had lied when he told a grand 
jury he had not given cash “to city 
employees or elected officials for any 
reason.” It was only three days after the 
indictment, and two days after the story, 
on November 17, a Sunday, that Bulger 
wrote the first of two checks to the St. 
Botolph Trust, and the next day the check 
was deposited. 

In describing this chronology, Good 
and Silverglate charged, “Senator Bulger 
began repaying the money with alacrity 
when he became concerned that the 
federal government's investigation might 
lead them to find that Brown. . . had paid 
$500,000 to Finnerty .under highly 
suspicious circumstances, and that Fin- 
nerty had paid half that amount to 
Senator Bulger through a nominee trust.” 
© Bulger and Finnerty never explained 
what happened to the money Bulger 
repaid into the St. Botolph Realty Trust, 
leaving open the possibility that some or 
all of the money eventually found its way 
back. to the Senate president. In an 
interview with the Globe, Bulger ad- 
mitted that a payment of $49,000 from 
the St. Botolph Realty Trust was put 
toward the purchase of a supermarket 
adjacent to a new mixed-income housing 
development in Dorchester in his behalf. 
Finnerty and a longtime associate of his 
and Bulger’s, Edward J. McCormack Jr., 
hold a substantial interest in the super- 
market, according to the Globe. In his 
own legal filings, Finnerty said that the 
supermarket was bought for $190,000 
and that it is held by the Mt. Vernon 
Realty Trust, of which he and Bulger “are 
equal beneficiaries.” Good and Silver- 
glate said they were investigating 
“whether Finnerty accomplished an ef- 
fective transfer of Brown’s money to 
Senator Bulger through the Mt. Vernon 
Realty Trust.” 0 








Fri., Dec. 30 8:00 p.m. 
Admission $5, winter clothing or 
canned goods 





New Year's Eve at | 
¢ QLAWSD 


as seen on Star Search 





& FRIENDS 








two shows at 8:00 & 10:00 p.m. 













CIRCLE JERKS 
Wed., January 4 8:00 p.m. 











record release party 
Recognition presents 
THIRD PERSON 
. 3-D 
JESS LEARY 
WENDY SOBEL 


SALLY KROWN TRIO | 
Fri., January 6 8:00 p.m. 





TOMMY CONWELL 
& THE YOUNG RUMBLER 














Thursday, January 19 8:00 p.m. 















rly 
BIG DIPPER 
Friday, January 20 8:00 p.m. 











TRIBE 
STILL LIFE 
Friday, January 27 8:00 p.m. 




















FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 « 8:00 PM 


AT THE PARADISE 


967 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 254-2052 
A BENEFIT FOR THE PINE STREET INN 


GANG GREEN 


MATWEEDS 
SATANICS 


LAST STAND 


WINTER CLOTHES OR CANNED GOODS ACCEPTED! 






































WEDNESDAY JANUARY 25 ° 7:30 PM 


. ~ * $22.50 


Sq., Cambridge, or call. << Z-.2-=- 








. a6) -787-8000. A Tea Party Concert. 











Duranduran. 








electric 





FRIDAY 
JANUARY 20 
7:30 PM 
$17.50 
CENTRUM 


Tickets available at 
Contrum box office, all 
Ticketmaster outlets; 
Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Harvard Sq, Cambridge, 
or call x<a"Z-esren, 
Ticketmaster at 617- 
787-8000. 


A Tea Party Concert. 

















Saturday January 21 
$10.50 Advance Sale 
$11.50 Day Of Show 
9 Lansdowne Street 
Doors Open At 8 PM 








* 
a 
* 
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* 

- Tickets available at Orpheum 
Theatre box office; all Ticketmas- 
ter outlets, Out-of-Town Tickets, 

Tickets On Harvard Sq. Cambridge, 492-1900; 


oreall *cxeZQusre>, at 617-787- 
Sale Saturday 8000. Must be 21 or older. 


Tickets available 
at 9 Lansdowne 
night of show only. 


A Tea Party Concert. 
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Best Nightciu 


— Boston Magazine 








ee 
Fri., Dec. 30 ¢ 8:00 & 11:00 


world beat festival! 
IBRAHIMAS 
WORLD BEAT 








Sat., Dec. 31 + 8:00 & 11:00 
New Year's Eve 
for a steamy night of blues 


ALBERT 
) COLLINS 
& THE 





o 





URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 


mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 


boats, campers. Any shape 
or size cut while you wait. 
NO CHARGE 

Stitching service available. 


ae 4 6" 





Bench 24°x76" $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 | 
|__ Cot __30"x76" $17.43 $34.87 $52.31 | 








Twin 39°x76" $21.93 $43.87 $65.81 





| 3/4 48°x76" $27.00 $54.00 $81.00 | 
Full 54°x76" $30.38 $60.75 $91.25 











Queen 61°x81" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 








Any thickness available 


NATIONAL 
FOAM & 


RUBBER 


49 Melcher Street 
Boston, Mass. 02210 
542-7982 














ICEBREAKERS 





Wed., Jan. 4¢1 show ¢ 8:00 
Alligator recording artist 


LAZY LESTER 
with LOADED DICE 





Thurs., Jan. 5* 1 show « 8:00 
JAMES 
MONTGOMERY 


and THE PLEASURE KINGS 
also IDLE HANDS 





Fri. & Sat., Jan. 6 & 7 * 8:00 & 11:00 
the blues continue... 


OTIS RUSH 


with DAVID MAXWELL 
AND THE BLUES REVIVERS 





Thurs., Jan. 12 * 8:00 & 11:00 
C 'ambridge welcomes back . 


THE POUSSETTE 
DART BAND 


24 HOUR 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 


“10 


- BEEPERS- 
15 PER MONTH 
Free Beeps On 
Each Message 


1 YEAR FREE 


(617) 354-1777 


A.V.R. 


Ask For Details 
Offices Coast to Coast 











Fri., Jan. 13 + 8:00 & 11:00 
ROOMFUL 
OF BLUES 





Sat., Jan. 14 + 8:00 & 11:00 
in celebration of Martin Luther King 


GIL-SCOTT HERON 





Mon., Jan. 16 «1 show « 8:00 
“Sweet Jane” 


THE COWBOY 
JUNKIES 





Thurs., Jan. 19 « 8:00 & 10:30 
legendary blues jam featuring 


PINETOP PERKINS 
& LITTLE MIKE 
& THE TORNADOS 





Sat., Jan. 28 « 8:00 & 11:00 
in a rare club appearance 
#1 on the jazz charts 


DIANNE SCHUUR 








Sun., Jan. 29+ 1 show « 8:00 


JOHN HAMMOND 





823 Main St., 

Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Tickets available at Nightst Box 
Office, Ticketron, Strawberries Records, 

Out of Town/Harvard Sq., Concert 
Charge 497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 
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SPURIOUS 


Tale of two cities 





A real party animal 


. etween ringing out the old 

B (bye bye, Ron) and ringing 

in the new (shudder), I do 

a lot of ringing every year around 
this time. 

In fact, | was sitting at home 
polishing my bells and tuning my 
chimes when my editor (who, 
with the talented M. Segal from 
Cambridge, wrote the definitive 
Dukakis biography, which is now 
available at a substantial discount 
in both hardcover and paperback 
in the bins of better bookstores 
everywhere) rousted me from 
my year-end reverie to urge (ac- 
tually, warn) me to get working 
on my “year in review” piece, 
and to let me in on an ugly little 
secret. I feel obliged to share it 
with you. 

It seems that the ever-vigilant 
(if occasionally overly optimistic) 
support staff at the paper had 
forgotten to cancel the half-dozen 
or so Washington, DC, hotel 
reservations that the Phoenix had 
made in anticipation of deliver- 
ing “total coverage” of the 
Dukakis/Bentsen inauguration, 
and that, despite a desperate 
effort to sublet them at a modest 
profit to Bay State Republicans, it 
was likely we were going to be 
stuck with at least a few of them. 
Which made it likely that I was 
going to be “assigned” (read 
“forced”’) to head down to the 
nation’s capital to cover what the 
Bush/Quayle Inaugural Commit- 
tee is billing as the most 
elaborate, fun-filled inaugural 
weekend in history. 

I haven't been to an inaugura- 
tion since 1972, when the folks at 
CREEP (Nixon's “Committee to 
Re-Elect the President”) threw a 
series of nasty little parties to 
celebrate the Trickster’s landslide 
victory over George McGovern, 
whom political satirist Barry 
Crimmins calls the V-8 of 
American politics. “Every time | 
wake up the day after an election 
and realize who won,” Crimmins 
says, “I slap myself in the head 


. and say.’Christ, we.coyld have 


“tye tried 


‘ ; Hs 
had’ George McGovern!’ ” 

Actually, I didn’t actually , at- 
tend Nixon’s second inaugural, 
but I did mill around outside the 
Kennedy Center with the 
counter-demonstrators, gnashing 
my teeth and howling that ‘’Nix- 
on knew” to whomever would 
listen.. As yow might imagine, | 
had a terrific time that January 
weekend 16 years ago. I even 
picked up a couple of pieces of 
Nixon/Agnew memorabilia, in- 
cluding a small gift box with the 
presidential seal on it, It had 
originally held inaugural cuff 
links, and subsequently served 
me well as a stash box. Now it 
holds a decaying rattlesnake skin 
that I picked up somewhere, 
which has imparted to the box a 
unique (and particularly foul) 
odor that reminds me of the 
Nixon years. 

It was with the distinct hope of 
picking up a couple of 
Bush/Quayle souvenirs (fingers 
or toes would be especially nice) 
that I quickly acceded to the 
request of my editor (who, since 
the remaindering of his MSD 
biography, has been making 
strange noises about changing his 
voting registration to Republican, 
and who claims to have a “direct 
line” into the Bush White House). 
I cleared my calendar and began 
to get ready for the festivities. 

Instinctively, I did the responsi- 
ble thing and picked up a copy of 
the Washington Post for the real 
dope. As I was turning to the 
Style section, where most politi- 
cal stories about Republicans 
seem to end up these days, I hap- 
pened to notice a nasty little 
number about DC Mayor Marion 
Barry. He seems to have been 
wandering in and out of a ninth- 
floor hotel room at the DC Rama- 
da Inn that was occupied by a 
former city employee and 
“friend” of Barry’s, a room in 
which the DC police had alleged- 
ly found traces of cocaine while 
eerie un tenon that Bar- 
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drugs for sex with the hotel maid. 


A quick call to the paper (the 
Phoenix, not the Post) confirmed 
my worst fears. “Yes,” the charm- 
ing and efficient acting assistant 
to the editor told me, “We've 
booked rooms in several of DC’s 
less distinguished hotels, includ- 
ing the Ramada Inn. Would you 
like us to book yu there?” 

“Absolutely not!” I damn-near 
shouted at her* “No. No. No. 
Anywhere else will be fine, but 
not the Ramada Inn.” 

I told her that I had stayed at 
the Ladah City Center at the De- 
mocratic National Convention in 
Atlanta last July with Marion 
Barry and the DC delegation, 
and hadn't gotten any sleep for 
five days (though some say that 
was my own damn fault). 

“I need a quieter place,” | 
begged. “One with a more pro- 
fessional atmosphere, room 
service, and a heated indoor 
pool.” And preferably, I thought 
to myself, a hotel that is not the 
focus of a_ political-corrup- 
tion/drug investigation. One that 
is not swarming with undercover 
cops, Post reporters, and maid 
informants. After all, | am being 
sent to DC to cover the Re- 
publicans, and 1 don’t want to be 
distracted by the high jinks of 
local Democratic officials and 
their friends. 

I would prefer to stay at a hotel 
with Republicans Dan Quayle, 
Doug Ginsberg, and Frank 
McNamara. Although the drugs 
won't be as good, the heat is 
likely to be less intense. Since I’m 
planning to go decked out in my 
pastel tuxedo with an American- 
flag pin in the lapel, and tool 
around in a pink sedan with a 
Saks Fifth Avenue vanity plate, 
I’m sure I'll blend right in. (And if 
my legitimacy is challenged, I can 
recite the Pledge of Allegiance 
with the best of them.) 

If there is anything I’ve learned 
from Marion Barry, it is that 
appearances are everything, 


especially ri Washington. OO 
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Continued from page 1 
eign policy. 

Yet that is Michael Dukakis. 

He has a naiveté that, at times, 
has come off as idealism; and he 
has a cynicism that, most times, 
has given him a secret weapon in 
fights with lesser lights than 
George Bush. His preferred ap- 
proach is to lure an opponent into 
impugning his integrity, then, 
from the pulpit, to kick dirt in his 
face. 

It didn’t work this time for two 
reasons. 

One, Dukakis, in an act of 
feigned moral outrage (cynical), 
fired his political godfather, John 
Sasso (naive), in October 1987 for 
“leaking” the Biden/Kinnock 
tapes to the New York Times, 
NBC, and the Des Moines Regis- 
ter. Obviously, there was more 
here than met the eye (cynical). 

But the fact of the matter is that 
before latching onto Sasso, 
Dukakis was a flaky former 
governor, not unlike California’s 
Jerry Brown in many ways. 
Before Sasso, Dukakis was 1-1 in 
gubernatorial campaigns, ousting 
a liberal Republican in the Water- 
gate year, 1974, and losing to a 
doltish right-to-life conservative 
four years later. 

With Sasso he went 2-0, scored 
the greatest victory in Massachu- 
setts gubernatorial history in 
1986, was voted the nation’s most 
effective governor by the nation’s 
governors in a poll published by 
Newsweek, and was off and 
running for the White House. 

If it were only cynicism that 
runs deep in Michael Dukakis, he 
would not have allowed John 
Sasso to resign in October 1987. 
The plan to win the nomination 
was in place, and the resources to 
win the White House were flow- 
ing in. Any cool-headed analysis 
would have concluded that the 
campaign could survive the hit, 
and, with the organization intact, 
go on to victory a year later. 

Only a combination of naiveté 
and cynicism — one emanating 
from profound hubris — could 
have convinced Dukakis that he 
could win a presidential election 
monos mou (“by myself,” the 
Greek phrase his mother says he 
repeated as a child over and over 
in the mirror), while presiding as 
governor of Massachusetts, and 
do so without the help of the aide 
who got him there. How good did 
Dukakis think he was? 

The second reason Dukakis’s 
act didn’t play is that George 


His departure reflected foolish naiveté. 


rematch campaign for governor 
in 1982, with Sasso in his corner, 
Dukakis.took the fight to King at 
every turn. In his only debate 
with King, instead of droning, 
“One... two... three,” when it 
came time to test microphones, 
Dukakis spat out the indictment: 
“Under Ed King, violent crime 
has increased 30 percent in 
Massachusetts.” The debate was 
won before it began. 

Can you imagine Dukakis ‘88 
sticking it to George Bush that 
way? 

Ed King had reeled into that 
campaign overwhelmed by the 
four years of cronyism and in- 
competence on his watch. A 
friend high in the state Revenue 
Department died (officially a 
suicide) less than two months 
before the primary, after press 
leaks had planted the (to this date 
unproved) story of a “Watergate- 
like scandal” in the King ad- 
ministration. 

George Bush had none of these 
problems. He represented na- 
tional peace and prosperity. Per- 
ceived at worst as benign, he was 
smart enough to entrust his fate 
to seasoned killers, Roger Ailes 
and Company. And to a cadre of 
local Massachusetts Republicans, 
who read Dukakis like a book 
and who know local political 
history. 

There was Peter Senopoulos, 
fundraiser supreme and, like 
Dukakis, a son of Greek immi- 
grants. His family knew Dukakis 
well from the Greek community, 
and Senopoulos, national co- 
chair of the President's Personnel 
Advisory Committee, knew his 
adversary to be a candidate who 
would not stand and fight. 

There was Ron Kaufman, a 
street-smart and quick-witted 
political op and spinmaster who 
has been tapped to be special 
adviser to the executive director 
of the Inaugural Committee. 

And there was Andy Card, the 
deputy chief of the White House 
staff and a former state rep, who 
(ironically, along with then De- 
mocratic state rep Phil Johnston, 
now Dukakis’s secretary of Hu- 
man Services) fathered a blue- 
ribbon commission that probed 
Massachusetts political corrup- 
tion in the late ‘70s. 

Together, this trio not only 
directed the negative research of 
Dukakis and his record but also 
fed George Bush searing insights 
into the character and personality 
of the governor. 





foray of the Bush campaign — 
the lightning strike’ on Boston 
Harbor at the end of August that 
alienated voters hitherto sym- 
pathetic to Dukakis by creating 
doubts about his environmental 
record, and according to one 
high-ranking Bush adviser, cost 
Dukakis at least two points in 
California — was undertaken 
only after Bush became con- 
vinced the night before, per- 
suaded by the arguments of the 
Massachusetts trio, that Dukakis 
would would not stand and fight 
for his home harbor. 

Senopoulos, Kaufman, and 
Card knew their opponent was 
both naive and cynical, naive in 
his belief that he could leave the 
Harbor undefended and not suf- 
fer political damage, and cynical 
in his belief that he could talk his 
way out of culpability for his 
botched management of one of 
the nation’s most conspicuous 
symbols of environmental inef- 
fectiveness. 

The Massachusetts troika had 
seen Dukakis navigate through 
the Democratic rapids, striking 
fewer rocks than any of his 
opponents — in a far more 
expensive and secure boat than 
his opponents — on his way to 
winning the nomination. They 
knew he'd gotten nominated 
without expressing a meaningful, 
or compelling, thought on any 
important issue confronting the 
nation. 

They had ‘watched Dukakis, 
faced with tough questions about 
the federal deficit, repeatedly 
hide behind a Revenue Enhance- 
ment .and Protection (REAP) 
shield, naively and cynically in- 
sisting he would collect $110 
billion in unpaid federal taxes — 
a figure that was laughable based 
on his own methodology — 
before considering a tax hike. 

Here was an opponent who 
seemed to believe in almost 
nothing, and was willing to fight 
for almost nothing. He seemed to 
think he could win by convincing 
voters he was simply more com- 
petent (naive), and by hood- 
winking voters into overlooking 
the fact that his candidacy stood 
for nothing (cynical). 

Here was a candidate who 
thought his ace in the hole was 
moral and intellectual superi- 
ority, but who actually stood for 
no real programs and had -no 
ideas (naive and cynical). 

Every move he made, every 
breath he took, reflected his 
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Continued from page 14 

interest in nothing more than 
polling and strategic tacks. “What 
do the people seem to be saying? 
How can I convince them?” (An 
up-front cynic would say, “How 
can I con them?”) Dukakis is 
verbally adept; it is easy for him 
to analyze polling and announce 
a commitment to one thing or 
another (cynical). But the fact of 
the matter is that over the course 


_ of his long political career, there 


have been remarkably few in- 
stances when has Dukakis dug in 
his heels and said, ‘““Here’s where 
I stand.” 

When Bush dropped flam- 
boyanily into Boston to cruise the 
Harbor and hang responsibility 
on Dukakis for the most polluted 
body of water in America, there 
was enough truth to the well- 
researched charge to make it 
stick. His opponent, as Bush’s 
Massachusetts brain trust had 
predicted, had hightailed it out of 
town, all the way to California. 
George Bush had his way in 
Dukakis’s own backyard. 

From the beginning, victory in 
November was a far less daunt- 
ing challenge for Bush than it was 
for Dukakis. As the vice-presi- 
dent of a beloved president who 
had somehow given the 
American people peace, pros; 
perity, and a historic break- 
through with the Soviets that 
augers an end to the Cold War, all 
Bush needed to do was not lose 
the election. 

Dukakis had a much more 
demanding task. He had to con- 
vince voters that he was smarter, 
more honest, and more compe- 
tent than Bush, and that he 
represented a clearly expressed 
change in the values that move 
this country, one that would 
promise to make life better for a 
majority of the nation’s voters. 

He was naive enough to be- 
lieve that the voters would see 
what he believed he saw — that 


he was smarter, more honest, and. 


more. competent —~ just by his 
presence as the Democratic 
nominee. He was cynical enough 
to believe he could win without 
expressing or even fully knowing 
the purposes that compelled him 
to run. When his parents talked 
to him about “the land of op- 
portunity,” they weren't talking 
social values; they were talking 
“getting ahead.” 

When it became clear that the 
electorate saw him neither as 
more talented nor as representing 
fundamental change in our na- 
tional priorities, when it became 
obvious that the election was as 
good as lost, Dukakis, with three 
weeks to go, finally committed 
himself. In a much-heralded 
speech, he declared himself a 


“liberal” in the tradition - of 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Ken- 
nedy. 


But even at that, the gesture 
was a faux pas. Afterward, he 
reportedly asked aides: “Did I 
screw up?” When he had said 
“liberal,” he had meant to say 
“Democrat.” 

At his best, the Democratic 
nominee was an incompetent. At 
his worst, he was a naive cynic, 
running only because he had a 
chance of winning, assuming he 
would mesmerize the public and 
overwhelm his opponent with 
his superior wits. 

Only such a man would ride a 
tank in circles and believe the 
people would conclude from 
such an act that he could guide 
our foreign affairs as com- 
mander-in-chief and represent us 
effectively at the council of na- 
tions. 

It used to be called bullshit. 
Now it is called spin. 0 


Democracy 


Continued from page 7 
succeeded in turning the election 
into a referendum on Michael 


Dukakis’s tenure as governor. 


Dukakis, terrified at the possi- 
bility .of offending the nation 
with “gloom and doom,” concen- 
trated instead on his professed 
economic Midas touch. And so 
the nation was treated to an 
irrelevant fusillade of charge and 
countercharge. Willie Horton be- 
came crime’s premier celebrity. 
The candidates competed for 
photo opportunities with various 
brigades of blue centurions. Bos- 
ton Harbor played its most 
significant role in national 
politics since the days of the Tea 
Party. 

Why? 

In a year of uncertainty, the 
major parties nominated two 
men equally uncertain, two men 
seemingly devoid of both vision 
and conviction. Those so-called 
leaders quickly proved them- 
selves followers. Survey research 
showed that the public wanted 
more money spent on education, 
on health care, and on the 
environment, but preferred not to 
see taxes raised. And so, willing 
servitors to the graven image of 


public opinion, the party 
paladins promised to make 
everyone happy. 


Vagueness became a malig- 
nancy. Despite the endless 
palaver about “tough choices,” 
neither candidate presented 
those choices to the voters. In- 
stead, they supported programs 
“in concept,” but refused to 
commit themselves to dollar 
amounts. Or they declared that 
this issue or that would have to 
be looked at after the election. Or 
they promised to consult with 
Congress. They explained every- 
thing except what they would do. 

It was the year that democracy 
became undemocratic in the sim- 
plest of ways: the politicians lost 
faith in the people. Presidential 
campaigns, back before this age 
in which every comment is 


crafted for 30-second suitability ~ 


on the nightly network news, 
were Occasionally exercises in 
persuasion. And indeed, there 
was something noble about an 
Andrew Jackson fulminating 
against the national bank, an 
Abraham Lincoln arguing against 
the extension of slavery, a Wood- 
row Wilson barnstorming in 
behalf of the League of Nations, a 
Harry Truman railing against .a 
do-nothing Congress. There is 
even, in a perverse way, some- 
thing noble about a Barry Gold- 
water or a Ronald Reagan in- 
veighing against the excesses of 
liberal government. Historically, 
the future has sometimes had 
occasion to rue the past’s choice. 
But a clear-cut choice, in which 
the two parties present-coherent, 
tightly reasoned philosophical 
directions for the country, re- 
mains the ideal of democracy. 

In 1988 the parties offered 
nothing of the kind. To do so 
would have meant addressing 
the nation’s festering problems. 
As Ronald Reagan’s accomplice, 
George Bush cquyidn’t. Had he 
spoken the truth about the ravag- 
es Reaganomics has visited upon 
the nation, it would have. been 
tantamount to political suicide. 
So Bush, like Reagan, took his 
counsel from#Caesar: “Men freely 
believe that which they desire.” 
Touring Boston Harbor, the man 
who had led Ronald Reagan’s 
environmental marauders 
declared himself an environmen- 
talist. Surveying the deficit, the 
man who once denounced sup- 
ply-side theory as “voodoo 
economics” opined that the way 
to generate more revenue was to 
cut taxes for the rich. Confronted 
with his contradictory fiscal 
promises, the GOP nominee re- 
sorted to some of the most inane 
sloganeering that American elec- 
tioneering has yet witnessed: 
“Read my lips. No new taxes.” If 
Reagan’s 1980 embrace of sup- 
ply-sidism was befuddled, Bush’s 
fealty to the doctrine — after 
eight years of record deficits — 
was not just intellectually 
bankrupt but politically fradulent 
as well. 

But it takes a prosecutor to 
expose fraud, and the Democrats 

Continued on page 22 
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Compare these great features— 


ME 12-Digit Print/Display Calculator 


MM Features A Fast, Durable Two-Color Printout 


MM Specially Designed For Commercial Use 
# Large Display 
& Large Keytops With Large, Sloped Plus Bar 


ME Gross Profit Margin Key, Square Root Key, 
Percentage Change Key, K% (Constant) Key 
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WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! 
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SAVE $2 Casio scientific calculator is a must for science SAVE $5 Casio solar-powered scientific calculator. Does 
majors! Featuring 38 functions for swift and pre- logical operations, base calculations and base 
cise calculations. 8 digit display, easy-to-use conversions (binary, octal, hexadecimal.) With 


ope keypad. Guide book included. (FX250) uy 8 10-digit display and 67 functions. (FX115) 
Our reg. 19.99 


Our reg. 11.99 





Calculate the Savings on Casio 
Scientific Calculators! 





Save *10 on Casio Deluxe, 
FX-5000 Scientific Calculator. 
Great for math, physics and statistics! 
Highly-powerful, pocket-size calculator. 
With 128 built-in formulas, 288 functions 
and more. Features large, 2-line digital 
display. Our reg. 49.99 














BEFORE YOU BUY: If you see a lower price offered by any local stock- 
ing* retailer (verifiable written proof required) on the same model that 
Lechmere sells, we'll gladly meet that price. 

AFTER YOU BUY: If you find a lower price (either regular or advertised 
price) on the identical model of merchandise you purchased at 
Lechmere, we'll refund the price difference to you, if presented with 
verifiable written proof within 30 days of purchase. 

Does not apply to: mail orders, manufacturers’ rebates, going out of business sales, floor 
samples, one-of-a-kind or limited quantities, or when advertised items are not available from 
other retailers. We reserve the right to limit quantities 

* A local stocking retailer is defined as one that has the merchandise available on the premises 
and is located within 25 miles of our store. 
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VALUE 


“Apex” Personal, Desktop Computer 
with Bonus Software. 
Allows you to get the most efficient use of 


-your time. The Apex personal computer is 


fully IBM®-compatible with 512K memory; 
dual 5%” disk drives; 2 full-size, expansion 
slots. Includes bonus “PFS: First Choice” 
software (a $130 value!) 


79999 


Epson 13” RGB Color Monitor. 
Features include non-glare screen for easy- 


viewing and reduced eye strain and more. 
(AP1020A) - 


299°° 


Epson 12” monochrome monitor... . . 99.99 
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SAVE %60 with Built-In 63,000 Word Dictionary. 


You'll produce professional-looking results with this 

full-featured, electronic typewriter. Includes 8KB text 

memory; easy-to-read, 32 character LCD; Quick 
Erase; triple pitch; bi-directional printing; and more. 


Interface capability. Our reg. 299.99 


"Details available in store. See our large assortment of Panasonic typewriters! | 
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SAVE ON TOSHIB 


Get the Competitive Edge with a High- 
Performance, Toshiba Facsimile Machine! 
















SAVE *200 


mits in as little as 15 seconds! With 
auto paper feed up to 10 pages, auto 
sheet cutter to _ incoming og 
ments, Seta polling, 30-number 
speed dialer and more. G2 and G3 
pe py as This heavy-duty model is 
ideal for busy offices. 

Our reg. 1,799.99 


1,599"* 








SAVE *400 


Toshiba 30100 personal facsimile 
machine with built-in, full-featured 
phone. High-speed fax delivers , * 
clean, 8%” x 11” documents in G2 7 
or.G3 mode. Ideal for your home 
office or small business. — 
Our reg. 1,399.99: % : 
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that go through hoops for. 
you.99 SKI Magazine. @@As an 
intermediate's playground, Okemo 
can» have few peers...with more — 
snowmaking, new trails, new lifts---and — 
new life.99 Skiing Magazine. ©@If you're 
looking for a ski area without 30 minute lift 
lines and unconcerned employees, look no further 
than Okemo Mountain.99 Ski Resorts Magazine. 

Ce Skiing at Okemo 1s out of this world. Okemo is even 
_better than it says. Ona scale of 1 to 10, I’d have to give 
Okemo an 11.99 Frank Sousa, Springfield, Union. @It's big, 

it's close, and it has become one of pes England's hottest ski 

resorts.99 Michael O’Connor, Boston Herald. €@Okemo remains in 
touch with its roots, understanding that serving the needs of the 
individual skier is paramount to a successful operation.?9 Bob 
Kievra, Marlboro Enterprise. ©€ Because of the wide dispersion of 
lifts it 1s hard for Okemo to be crowded.99 Tommy Hine, Hart- 
ford Courant. °€Okemo’s layout is what a mountain ought to be. 
Trails are designed the way skiers would lay them out.99 Morris- 
town Record. &€ Tops nationwide for liftside lodging.99 Glamour. 


ncaa Malas 


Let us send you a mountain of information on Okemo. Call (802) 228-5571 for lodging, 
(802) 228-4041 for general information. Or write Okemo, 441 Mountain Rd., Ludlow, VT 05149. 
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The Next Generation of Desk-Top Laser Printers is Here. Now. 





Congratulations on starting-your in-house printing firm. With the Easiest. 
quality you receive and the money you save, you're already a hero From the virtually service-free replaceable cartridge to memory : 
in the corner office. Here’s why you’ ll handle all your print runs upgrade to software support programs including word processing, 
. inawalk. data base applications, desktop publishing, spreadsheets and more, 
Fastest. | the LBP-8II is user friendly beyond expectations. Standing short at 
Each cassette tray holds up to 200 sheets of letter, executive or 7 Cex 19) and weighing in # oaly 44 Ibs. , your printing factory 
legal-size paper. A manual feed also allows envelope printing. can be Comey-ensied 07 Sayone: ae Cet Te faces 
You re warmed up and raring to go in less than a minute. ane different prvebyarad nd look is professional and varied. 
With eight, picture-perfect pages in the next minute. ey = price surprisingly affordable. a 
today. And change printing problems to printing pleasure 


Quietest. | tomorrow. 
If you’re into db(A)’s, ours is less than 43 on standby and 53 while Hh Wh 
printing. Translation: no office interruption with the Canon LBP-8II. 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: 
Eastco 1-800-327-8268 293 
Regional distributor for Canon Consumer Products. 1-800-EASTCO8 eee - 
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To get nae most out of 


FIRST NIGHT... 


Dress for the 
Occasion! 


FIRST NIGHT 


1989 





Don't leave home on 
| New Year's Eve 
without your 
FIRST NIGHT BUTTON. 


It lets you enjoy opera, dance, 
music, mime, ice sculptures and 
more, for less.than the price of a 
movie! Wear your First Night 
Button proudly as a symbol of 
support for one of Boston's finest 
holiday traditions. 

BUTTONS ARE AVAILABLE 

AT THE FOLLOWING 
LOCATIONS: 


Star Markets, 

Purity Supreme, Heartland 
and Angelo's Markets 
Tower Records 
Brigham's 
Au Bon Pain 
Visitor Information Booths 
Participating 
Faneuil Hall Merchants 
Teletron (617) 720-3434 
or 1-800-382-8080 
Out-of-Town News, 

Harvard Square 








To get the most out of 


FIRST NIGHT... 


Don't go without 
a companion! 


Tint 
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COMPANION / ‘ 















3 THE MOST 

j USEFUL GUIDE 

3 TO NEW YEAR'S EVE 
L IN BOSTON 


Pick up the 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
First NIGHT COMPANION, 
the most useful guide to 
New Year's Eve in Boston! 








Your companion will include a 


listing of events, information on the 
best places to see the fireworks, 
restaurants open after midnight that 


don't require reservations, how to 


keep warm, cab. info and much, 
much more, making your First 


‘Night on the town a great one! 
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¢ Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave 
¢ Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St. 
¢ Boston Architectural Center, 320 Newbury St. 
¢ Sheraton Hotel & Towers, 39 Dalton St. 
¢ Hynes Convention Center, 900 Boylston St. 
¢ Union United Methodist Church, 485 Columbus Ave. 
¢ Cultural Center at Villa Victoria, 85 W. Newton St. 
¢ New England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St. 
¢ Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St. 
e Fisher Jr. College, 116 Beacon St. 
¢ Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St. 
¢ Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave. 
¢ Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St. 
¢ Arlington St.. Church, 351 Boylston St. 
¢ UMass-Boston, 250 Stuart St. 
¢ CityPlace/Transportation Bldg. 10 Park Plaza 
¢ Church of All Nations, 333 Tremont St. 
¢ Don Bosco Technical High School, 300 Tremont St. 
e St. Paul's Cathedral, 138 Tremont St. 
¢ Paulist Center Chapel, 5 Park St. 
¢ Suffolk Univ. Theater, 41 Temple St. 
e African Meeting House, 46 Joy St. 
¢ Old Town Trolleys, various locations 
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TICKETWSRLD. 


WORCESTER CENTRUM - Neil Diamond: Feb. 13,14 & 15 
Bon Jovi: Mar. 12;. Beach Boys & Chicago: Jan. 25; 
Duran Duran: Jan. 20 





HARTFORD CIVIC CENTER - Nell Diamond: Feb. 20 & 
21; Wrestling: Dec: 31; Celtics: Feb, 24 & Mar. 13; 
Bon Jovi: Mar. 6 


We also have Patriots, Bruins, Celtics, Red Sox, 
Yankees, Mets, Whalers, Giants & Jets tickets 
CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 
CALL MON-SAT, 10-6. 
413-785-5000 
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Contact the Patriots” pe Council. 
Call 482-10 

















WHERE HILLS 
TURN T0 
MOUNTAINS 


= conquer hills when you can 
challenge a 3,600 foot mountain? 

Its just a little farther for Mount Snow's 
77 trails, 17 lifts (includin ng the base-to- 
summit Yankee Clipper Quad) and 23 miles 
of snowmaking. 





(More than 16 miles of skiing are stockpiled with up) 
to 3 ft. of machine made base. Top to bottom 

skiing on 3 of 4 mountain areas. 15 lifts this 

weekend, including the Yankee Clipper Quad. 

Compare what's available. You can travel a lot 
further north for a lot less skiing. 


Ptournt Snow 


VERMONT 











THE SHORTEST DRIVE 
TO BIG MOUNTAIN 
VERMONT SKIING, 
LOCATED JUST 

9 MILES NORTH OF 
WILMINGTON ON 

VT ROUTE 100. 


LODGING: 
(802)464-8501 
SKI REPORT: 
(802)464-2151 





CALL 


NOW 
(413)737-5152 














NEIL DIAMOND 
Worcester Feb. 13. 14 & 15 
Hartford Feb. 20 & 21 


POISON 


Hartford Feb. 12 
THE ROBERT CRAY 
BAND 


Paramount 
JOAN JETT 
Paramount 
¢ Coming Soon « 
BILLY JOEL 


Feb. 11 


Jan. 21 





SPORTING EVENTS | 


University Conn & 
All Big East Games 
All Lower 
Level Seats! 


Celtics 
Tickets 


Available 


Red Sox, 
Mets & 
Yankees 


Opening Day 


JOHN NORDELL 





| Democracy 


Continued from page 16 

lacked one. “Truth can never be 
told so as to be understood, and 
not be believed,” William Blake 
once said. The truth is that taxes 
will have to be raised to keep the 
economy from foundering under 
the dead weight of the two- 
trillion-ton debt. And even 
without being told, most 
Americans realize that. But 
among the politically faint of 
heart, it has become an ironclad 
rule that a politician can never 
speak the truth when it comes to 
taxes. When it comes to bucking 
the conventional wisdom, Mike 
Dukakis has never been noted for 
his bravery or his iconoclasm. 
True leadership requires an ex- 
pansiveness of commitment and 
vision, soul and courage. In 
Dukakis, those traits were sadly 
lacking. 

In the end, the Democratic 
nominee didn’t trust the 
American’ people enough to put 
the self-evident proposition that 
taxes must be raised before them 
— even though, ironically 
enough, a number of polls 
showed that a majority of 
Americans consider a tax hike 
inevitable. Instead, holding out 
the chimerical hope that in- 
creased tax enforcement would 
somehow close the national defi- 
cit, Dukakis became George 
Bush’s accomplice in a conspiracy 
of silence. 


That decision meant the ideo- 
logical neutering of his campaign. 
The federal deficit looms over all 
other political issues, for the 
simplest of reasons: mostly what 
the federal government does is 
tax and spend. The deficit threat- 
ens old programs and precludes 
any new initiatives. To accept the 
deficit as an irremediable fact of 
political life is to accept political 
paralysis. 

Mike Dukakis not only ac- 
cepted it, he embraced it. Had he 
acknowledged that taxes had to 
be raised and offered a tax 
program that would have de- 
manded more of upper-income 
taxpayers, he could have infused 
his candidacy with some much- 
needed populism. Instead, he 
sacrificed Democrati¢c ideals on 
the altar of cowardice. Having 
forfeited that céntral issue of 
1988, which was also the true 
vulnerablity of the Republicans, 
Dukakis proved unable to join 
the debate. 

And so the electorate was 
treated to a surreal campaign, a 
race that focused on ‘Willie 
Horton, on the Pledge, and on the 
Harbor, all at the expense of 
substance. 

. The pity is that in 1988 the 
nation seemed willing to listen — 
if only there had been someone 
to listen to. Plato once said that 
people get the kind of govern- 
ment they deserve. Not this time. 
We deserved more. At the very 
least, we deserved a leader with © 
enough faith in democracy to 
trust us with the truth. O 











Sleaze 


Continued from page 8 

has actually begunto parlay his 
indicted-but-unbowéd notoriety 
into some big bucks. For the year 
to date, North has made 107 
speaking appearances in 37 
states — including 4 con- 
troversial one last November at 
Boston College — to régale 
audiences with a set speech 
“Family, Trust, and Comm 
ment.” North reportedly charges, 
$25,000 for each tear-jerking * 
performance, which, if true, 
means that the Great Diverter 
has grossed’ more than $2.6 
million on the lecture circuit this 
year. Granted, most of that 
dough will find its way into the 
pockets of Brendan Sullivan — 
as will most of the money being 
solicited in fundraising letters and 
newspaper ads by the “North 
Defense Trust” — but Ollie cer- 
tainly isn’t hurting for money. The 
lecture business has en so 
lucrative for him, in fact, that 
North refused an effort by the 
Virginia Republican State Con- 
vention to draft him as the 
party’s nominee for US Senate 
this year — hey, the man cares 


deeply and passionately about 
. his couny¥ dasa 


ony” told the US to shove it.. 


of Ivan Boesky should he turn 
down millions for a job that pays 
only $89,500 a year? 

Sadly, though, it’s not just Ollie 
North and his band of free- 
booting patriots who wriggled off 
the hook of national outrage this 
year. Attorney General Ed 
Meese, who for reasons known 
only to Ronald Reagan and his 
God was the chief law-enforce- 
ment officer of this nation for 
more than three years, finally 
slunk out of Washington and 
away from the scrutiny of a 
special prosecutor this summer. 
Meese, whose alleged involve- 
ment in the Wedtech defense- 
contracting scandal was only the 
most notable accusation among 
the raftload of creative-finance 
allegations leveled against him, 
of course claimed vindication 
before announcing his resig- 
nation. The basis for that claim 
was that the final special 
prosecutor's report — while in- 
timating that Meese is so un- 
familiar with the term “financial 
ethics” as to have trouble spelling 
it — concluded that there was 
insufficient evidence to justify 
any attempt to send the AG to the 
pokey. 

Meese, incidentally, ‘was not 
the only Justice Department em- 
, Ployee to catch a break from a 
Mglig’F, special prosecutor this ‘year: For”: 








mer assistant attorney general 
Theodore Olson, investigated on 
charges of lying to Congress 
during an alleged cover-up of 
wrongdoing at the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, also saw 
his case dropped. The only evi- 
dent difference between Olson 
and Meese was that the former at 
least had the good sense to resign 
from his job when the investiga- 
tion into his conduct began, thus 
sparing us all the embarrassment 
of watching yet another top 
Justice Department official 
presume to enforce the law even 
as he was accused of breaking it. 

Not every Reagan crony was so 
lucky this year. Former White 
House deputy chief of staff 
Michael Deaver was, in fact, 
convicted of perjury; a jury deci- 
ded that he’d lied when he swore 
he hadn’t used his White House 
connections to benefit his multi- 
million-dollar lobbying business. 
Deaver, it should be noted, of- 
fered a unique defense: he 
claimed he wasn’t responsible for 
his actions because he was suffer- 
ing from acute alcoholism. But 
the hey-I’m-sorry-but-look-I- 
was-drunk defense worked no 
better for Deaver than it has for 
those countless millions of 
Americans who've made asses of 
themselves during boozy late- 
night conversations with a re- 
calcitrant inamorata. 

Despite his conviction, though, 
Deaver won't be going to jail: like 
most White-House-collar crimi- 
nals, the former “first friend’ of 
Nancy Reagan got off easy, being 
sentenced to just three years’ 
probation and a $100,000 fine. 
Likewise, former White House 
political director Lyn Nofziger — 
also convicted this year of varied 
and sundry assaults on the Ethics 
in Government Act —.is a decent 
bet to avoid the slammer. 

And the same is almost as- 
suredly true of.one Manuel An- 
tonio Noriega, indicted drug- 
runner and money-launderer 
who (evidently as a sort of side 
job) is also owner and sole 
proprietor of the sovereign nation 
of Panama. Noriega, whose ties 
to the notorious Medellin cocaine 
cartel have been suspected (and 
mentioned in at least one govern- 
ment intelligence report) since 
1975, was indicted in Miami last 
February. His public reaction to 
the indictment was, essentially, a 
suggestion that the US govern- 
ment engage in an anatomical 
impossibility; despite its public 
hand-wringing, the US govern- 
ment has since done its best to 
comply with that suggestion. 

None of that should be too 
surprising, because Noriega has 
friends in high places — or at 
least one friend. George Bush, 
who got to know “Tony” Noriega 
back when Bush was CIA direc- 
tor and good-time Tony was a 
paid CIA informant, has dealt 
with Noriega frequently during 
the past years: they’ve had per- 
sonal meetings, and Bush even 
called Noriega back in 1983 to 
alert -him to. the pending US 
invasion of Grenada. Through all 
that, Bush denied ever having 
heard anything about Tony’s day 
job as a drug kingpin. 

Bush’s denial seemed to strain 

a lot of folks’ credulity — as did 
his assertions that he was “out of 
the loop” during discussions of 
the Iran-contra affair, that he 
believes Dan Quayle fit to be 
president, and that he doesn’t 
think Ed Meese was anything but 
an exemplary public servant. But 
even those credulity-straining ut- 
terances were not enough to 
sway the American people. On 
November 8, 54 percent of the 
American public — the 54 per- 
cent that had forgiven Ollie 
iNorth and forgotten Tony Nor- 
iega and ignored Mike Deaver 
and let Ed Meese slide off the 
hook — passed its ultimate judg- 
ment on George Herbert Walker 
Bush. 

The American people, con- 
templating the sins of the past 
eight years, did much more than 
forgive George Bush, They 


promoted him. ma rots 
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FIGHT SOME OF THE WORST DISEASES OF OUR TIME. 
é es Aneetvan Tietoctes hi ti 











THE BRUIN 


Announcing the all new, full-color 1988/89 Bruins Yearbook... 
The ONLY Official Yearbook of the Boston Bruins 


This year's edition of the Official Boston Bruins Yearbook has just been published and is available 
to Bruins fans everywhere. The yearbook features full color player photos and biographies, 
Statistics, this season's schedule, and a look back at last year’s Wales Conference championship 
team and the season that carried them into the Stanley Cup Finals. The 1988-89 Bruins Yearbook 
is a must for any fan of the Black and the Gold as the team looks to bring a 
Stanley Cup back to Boston Garden! ae = 


copies of 1988/89 Boston Bruins yearbook(s) at $7.50 each 








Please send me 





























| 

| (includes postage and handling.) Orme, 

; © Check or money order enclosed Charge tomy O Mastercard O Visa (B) 900-2 pnts 
Name ins | 
| Street i 
| City State Zip iz 
| Card# I 
Exp. Interbank# | 
| Daytime phone. 
| | 
Mail to: 1988/89 Bruins Yearbook , P.O. Box 8725, Boston, MA 02114 | 
; © Please check here if you would like your order in time for 
! | 


Holiday Gift Giving 








JOIN THE FIGHT... 


..£or accurate and balanced media coverage 
of Israel and the Middle East. 





The Committee for Accuracy in 
Middle East Reporting in America 
counters propaganda and media bias through public 
education, monitoring activities and direct response. 
1. When a newspaper distorts -or lies- about events in 
the Mideast, what can a reader do? 
2. When a network misrepresents a story by using 
inflammatory film clips and omits key information, 
what can a viewer do? 


3. When a radio talk-show host levels relentless 
one-sided attacks against Israel, what can a listener do? 


TAKE ACTION.. 

Call 789-3672 for information and join CAMERA today. 
Fee ee En LE LD PE SD. SR SD. AP. OR A 

i Please join CAMERA today to oppose “y 

I biased media coverage of Israel. 














| NAME Charter Member $1,000 
! ADDRESS Patron $500 
i CITY. Sponsor t 

| STATE ZIP. Regular $45 

! PHONE Student or Senior $25 





_ Mail to: CAMERA * P.O. Box 428 « Boston, MA 02258 
CAMERA is a tax-deductible, non-profit educational organization. Call us at 789-3672. 
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Miracle 


Continued from page 6 
restructuring of the way local 
services are paid for, channeling 
much of its new revenues back to 
its municipalities. In six years, the 
state increased local aid 90 per- 
cent, doubling the percentage of 
local programs for which it paid. 
In that same period, the ad- 
ministration presided over as- 
sorted tax cuts, worth $708 
million each year — including a 
$300-million-a-year repeal of the 
surtax and $95 million in 
progressive income-tax reforms. 
And its deep pockets even al- 
lowed the state to continue im- 
proving and expanding human- 
service programs, so that some of 
the most interesting political 
battles of the mid to late ‘80s — 
the Up to Poverty campaign and 
the skirmishing around creating a 
universal-health-care program — 
arose over increasing social-wel- 
fare spending, not cutting it. 

What finally tripped up the 
commonwealth on its path of 
progress was not a major econ- 
omic downturn, All in all, 1988 
has not been a bad year for the 
state’s economy. The state has 
continued to hemorrhage manu- 
facturing jobs — about 16,500 
between October 1987 and Octo- 
ber 1988 alone. And over the 
same period of time, housing 
starts dropped dramatically, sig- 
naling problems for the real- 
estate industry. But most econ- 
omic indicators were more 
positive. In November the state’s 
unemployment rate, at four per- 
cent, was still nearly a point and a 
half below the nation’s. Mean- 
while, the state actually gained 
more than 70,000 jobs in the 12 
months ending in October. 

The culprit behind the state 
government's budget troubles, 
indeed, has not been the per- 
formance of the Massachusetts 
economy but rather that of the 
state's tax structure. Says Richard 
Manley, the executive director of 
the Massachusetts Taxpayers 
Foundation, “Unemployment is 
stable, employment is showing 
about two percent growth, wages 
are doing well. Yet the tax 
structure is doing terribly. ... It 
really is sort of a Murphy’s-law 
problem. Everything that could 
have gone wrong has.” The 
massive federal tax changes of 
1986 are one of the main causes of 
in Massachusetts. In 
particular, changes in the federal 
capital-gains tax encouraged 
many investors to sell stocks and 
bonds in late 1986, before higher 
capital-gains taxes levied on the 
profit from such sales went into 
effect. Most economists thought 
that the resulting quiet period in 
stocks and bonds sales would be 
short-lived. But to everyone's 
surprise the lull continues, de- 
pressing revenues from the 
state’s own capital-gains tax, 
which remainediat the same rate 
while the federal rate rose. The 
state has also. been hurt by 
changes in the federal corporate- 
tax code that have allowed many 
large companies to gain a special 
status originally meant to lower 
the tax burden on small com- 
panies. And sales-tax revenues 
have suffered from a slowdown 
in automobile sales, which, iron- 
ically, has been attributed to 
consumers’ lack of confidence in 
the economy. None of these 
changes seems clearly linked to a 
systemic economic problem. 

Moreover, even with all these 
problems, tax revenues have 
risen in the last year and a half — 
2.1 percent in fiscal year 1988 and 
a projected 4.5 percent in fiscal 
year 1989. It’s only the 
phenomenal rate of increase in 
prior years that makes those 
figures seem anemic. But it is 
exactly the high expectations set 
by the miracle years that made 
1988 so painful a year in the State 
House and that will probably 
make 1989 just as difficult. 

Ultimately, the state’s worst 


in the foreseeable future — is as 
much one of perception as of 
reality. Politicians and citizens 
who came to accept the Massa- 
chusetts Miracle as gospel be- 
came accustomed to the absence 
of tough choices. No one could 
have felt that more than Michael 
Dukakis, who relied on extrava- 
gant claims about the Massachu- 
setts Miracle during the early 
presidential primaries — and 
then had those claims rather 
rudely debunked in the general 
election. The commonwealth’s 
biggest problem now is finding 
leaders ready to deal with the 
political realities created when 
the miracle metamorphosed into 
mediocrity. 0 


Soviet 

Continued from page 7 

the least. You can argue why the 
country is poor — the communist 
system itself doesn’t work, the 
military has gobbled up all the 
resources: — but that doesn’t 
change the fact that the USSR is 
in pitiful condition. Although we 
know this, or could by reading 
any of the large number of 
readily available books on the 
subject, it still comes as a shock 
and a surprise. Even for me — 
and I’ve been there twice this 
year — the TV shots of blood 
plasma being shipped from 
Moscow to Armenia in what 
looked like vinegar bottles with 
crude caps was a bit of a 
stunner. 

This demonstration of the Sov- 
iet Union’s weakness as a society 
and an economy may have some 
beneficent effects on the inter- 
national atmosphere. Since the 
end of World War II, the US and 
the USSR have set the world 
tone, and it has been one of 
tension, hostility, murderous riv- 
alry. | have’ heard the opinion 
that the Pentagon exaggerated 
the Soviet threat for years to keep 
its own need for military growth 
satisfied. But it can also be argued 
that the pre-Gorbachev Soviet 
Union was a force that any 
intelligent nation-state would 
have protected itself against. And 
there was also the problem of 
how a society such as America’s, 
where more people have died in 
car accidents than wars, could 
understand a country where the 
victims of one dictator, Stalin, 
could approach 20 million. Be 
that as it my, the tone of 
international relations can now 
be significantly ameliorated. UlI- 
timately, this requires that 
Gorbachev reduce the Soviet 
armed forces and reconfigure 
them into a clearly defensive 
posture. What Gorbachev said in 
New York on the subject, and the 
fact that the new head of the 
military, Moiseyev, is 50 years old 
— that is, a man of Gorbachev's 
generation and handpicked by 
him — indicate that this is all 
going to happen. 

But the atmosphere is also 
changing because the West is in 
the process of restructuring its 
own attitude toward the Soviet 
Union. There will be less fear in 
the world in the ‘90s, and one 
reason is that there will be less 
fear of the Soviet Union. The 
USSR will be seen more soberly, 
more. sympathetically. The ‘90s 
will also show increased econ- 
omic cooperation with the USSR, 
and that, too, will serve to reduce 
tensions. The Soviet Union, need- 
ing nearly everything, is a huge 
market, and enterprising en- 
trepreneurs in the West will find 
a way to make money there. This 
phase could ‘well continue for a 
few decades, because the prob- 
lems of the Soviet Union are such 
that it will take 20 years even to 
begin putting a serious dent in 
them. 

If everything goes right, the 
next 20 or 30 years could be good 
ones. But when does everything 
go right? You're just about to 
enjoy a dav in Manhattan when 
| gutpage 26 
































Before you take us to task for trying to improve the Bll, a design that has become the 
“workhorse” standard for two-channel audio machines, consider what the new Mx-565 offers: 
An integral autolocator, a voice editing mode that allows 2X speed playback at normal 
pitch; a built-in cue speaker; GSPIPO (gapless, seamless, punch-in, pbunch-out),* and because 
you told us you wanted it, a// adjustments are available through the front panel! These, and 
many more improvements will help make your job easier, and the results more creative. 
And for those of you who still won't forgive us, we're keeping the Bll in the line. So 


either way, you can get exactly what you need from Otar, Technology You 
| Can Trust. OEEABH. 


| Call Lasalle at (617) 536- 0066 for information about the new MX-55. 


1116 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02215 (617) 536-0066 
1112 Boylston Street, Boston, MA (Pro Audio) (617) 536-2030 
1052 Main St. East Hartford, CT 06108 (203) 291-8479 


See Serene 
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Soviet 


Continued from page 24 

ancient earth plates grind viojent- 
ly up against each other. All sorts 
of forces are grinding up against 
each other within Soviet society 
— and there may be other earth- 
quakes yet to come. A Soviet 
Union still heavily armed with 
nuclear weapons and experienc- 
ing social turmoil will do nothing 
to make this world a better place. 
Many Russians with whom I've 
spoken do not rule out social 
collapse and bloody chaos. Quite 
the contrary; if something of that 
sort happens, this century will 


A future governor of California? 


end and the next one begin under 
a very dark cloud indeed. 

In 1989 the social forces that 
have been loosed in the USSR 
will become even more dynamic 
and. approach critical mass: 
Gorbachev's policies will prove 
either a stroke of genius or a final 
delusion. And the fate of Soviet 
society may well be beyond any 
outside influence. Foreign eco- 
nomic aid will probably be of no 
more lasting and substantial use 
than the foreign rescue teams 
were in Armenia. It is the Soviet 
Union's own inner dynamics that 
have created this crisis, and the 
Soviet Union in turn must resolve 
it, one way or the other. 

Still, the US will be required to 






take a very clear read on what is 
happening in the USSR and to 
take an equally clear stand on 
what America’s attitude and role 
should be. In a sense, Bush is 
going to inherit all this from 
Reagan along with the job. Rea- 
gan has set America’s relations 
with the USSR ona definite track. 
What Bush may have really won 
is the right to be Reagan's vice- 
president for another four years. 

America may have gotten not 
only the lackluster leader it de- 
served but the one it needed. The 
USA has real problems, but at 
least it is not in need of funda- 
mental transformation, as is the 
Soviet Union. We'd like to have a 
hero, but our society no more 


needs a hero right now than we 
need to be heroes in our daily 
lives. It is the USSR that needs a 
hero, and it is the USSR that has 
found one. 

Gorbachev has faced the hard 
fact of our times, which is that 
now nations struggle against 
each other as total societies. 
Warfare, with the horrible excep- 
tion of nuclear terracide, has 
become a thing of the past, 
suitable only for places like Iran 
and Iraq. Economics 
heavily — Japan attacks with 
Hondas, not Zeroes. Gorbachev 
knows that his own nation will 
not be able to compete in the 21st 
century without undergoing a 
total social overhaul. He is a hero 
both because he has had the 
courage to face the painful truth 
and because he has had the 
vision to see a way out of the 
woods. But was that path sudden- 
ly rent by a crevice, stranding 
Gorbachev on the wrong side? Or 
‘will he make yet another daring 
leap, astounding the skeptics, 
again winning the admiration of 
the world? We should know by 
this time next year. O 


Cool | 


Continued from page 6 

down by as much as 15 to 20 
percent this year and may con- 
tinue to decline, according to 
local real-estate-industry ob- 
servers. 

The downturn in the market 
follows what James McKellar, 
director of the MIT Center for 
Real Estate Development, calls a 
“feeding frenzy ... of pigs at the 
trough.” The late-’80s real-estate 
boom began, he says, because 
housing prices. in the area were 
low. “New England was not a 
strong economy and not a hot 
housing market. As the economy 
transformed from a manufac- 


matter - 


turing base to an information 
base and took off, there was a 
catch-up.... People saw the 
escalation and went crazy. Real 
estate is an easy game to get into. 
Every scoundrel in every town 
can get a permit and convert a 
condominium. Growth was 
[based on] speculation or, more 
simply, greed.” 

Speculation fever found its 
antidote in the 1986 federal Tax 
Reform Act, which eliminated 
major incentives for investor- 
ownership of private property. 
As a result of that law, the real- 
estate market in areas of the city 
with a plethora of investor- 
owned condos, like Alliston- 
Brighton, is now sluggish, accord- 
ing to Charles Peck, president of 
the Brookline Savings Bank. Real 
estate elsewhere, though certain- 
ly no bargain, will level out or 
drop in price within the next two 
to three years. A rise in interest 
rates, predicted for this year, will 
almost certainly bring most hous- 
ing prices down, predicts 


* McKellar. 


© Banking. The banking industry 
went through a shake-up of its 
own in the early 1980s, when 
federal and state laws permitted 
thrifts and savings and loans 
(smaller, community-based 
banks that, prior to deregulation, 
mostly lent money for home 
mortgages and car loans) to go 
public. A number of thrifts and 
savings and loans started selling 
stock to the public and wound up 
with lots of cash. And they lent it 
with apparent abandon to 
speculators who were slapping 
up condominium complexes or 
snapping up apartment buildings 
and converting them to condos 


’ seemingly overnight. 


As the real-estate market 
started going soft, banks whose 
portfolios were filled with loans 
to developers in trouble started 
losing their shirts. The local First 
American Bank, for instance, a 

Continued on page 28 








Grammy Award Winner 


THE ROBERT CRAY BAND 


featuring 


The Memphis Horns 
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EDITION | 
HEART BREAK TOUR 89 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


BOBBY BROWN 
AL B. SURE! 


Friday, February 3rd, 
8:00 p.m. 


Providence Civic Center 


with special guests 


John Hiatt & the Goners 


lag) + Piax.. 
Sate ane 5 Mane “s 


















Tixs on sale 
Monday, Jan. 2 


All seats reserved on 
sale at the Providence 
Civic Center Box Office, 
Strawberries, 
Nubian 
Notions, 

all ticketron 
outlets. 

To charge 
tickets 

call 1-800- 
382-8080 





Thursday, Feb. 16th 
7:30 p.m. 
LOWELL MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


r S08-4454 


An Alan 
Hayman 
Production 





tichets at the Box Office (30 b. Merrimack St.) 308-454-2854 2299, LTicketron 


Out of lo Cambridge Ht Nias rum Store Oper ID r ticket [br 


Concert C har 


Advance 


Straw berries n fichkets rwhton 


197-1118 SOKO & B 
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RIDING APPAREL 
122 Boylston St. 


Ae le 
Opposite Boston Common 


Lowest | 
Price 
in the 
East 


7, 











Finest 
Black Glove 
Calfskin 





Boston's largest selection of Dan 
Post & Acme Boots. Exotic skins 


and hard wearing basics 








Western Outfitters since 1932 


Are your attitudes 
about mental illness 
still in the dark ages? 


Our notions about mental 
illness have a long, dark 
history. Age-old fears, 
resentments and scorn still 
poison our perceptions. 
Sadly, these 
misunderstandings keep us 
form seeing seeing mental 
illness for what it really is: a 
distressing medical disease. 
A disease that afflicts over 
35 million Americans. 

But the stigma of mental 
illness keeps most of those 
afflicted from seeking help. 
Which is tragic. Because 
today there's more hope than 
ever before. In recent years, 
medical science has begun to 
unlock many of the mysteries 
of mental illness and 
discovered new drugs and 
better therapies to treat it. 
In fact, today, 2 out of 3 
people who get help go on to 
lead productive lives. For an 
informative booklet about 
mental illness, contact the 
American Mental Health 
Fund. 

Learn to see the sickness. 
American Mental Health 
Fund 
P.O. Box 17700, 
Washington, DC 20041. 
Or call, toll-free: 
1-800-433-5959 
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Even condos are cooling. 
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thrift with assets of $712 million, 
reported a $10 million loss in the 
third quarter of 1988 because of 
bad condominium loans, accord- 
ing to a report in the November 
19 Economist. The British weekly 
also noted that earlier this year 
Salomon Brothers downgraded 
its ratings of Boston’s biggest 
banks.. 

@ Financial services. Growth at 
Boston’s major financial houses, 
spectacular throughout most of 
the past decade, was down in 
1988, according to Perrin Long, a 
financial-industry analyst with 
Lipper Analytical Securities Cor- 
poration, in New York. “Near 
term, on average, it would appear 
that the dollar amounts of assets 
managed at Boston financial in- 
stitutions may have peaked and 
may have declined,” Long says. 
This is significant, he adds, be- 


‘ cause Boston traditionally has 


been “the home of mutual-fund 


companies.” Today financial 
services in Boston are 
characterized more by con- 


servatism and cutbacks than by 
growth. 

© High tech and defense. Esti- 
mates on how dependent the 
Massachusetts economy is on the 
federal defense dollar vary wild- 
ly, with some claiming that as 
much as half the state’s high-tech 
business is defense related. It was 
a downturn in the defense in- 
dustry in the early 1970s that was 
largely responsible for plunging 
the region into a recession in the 
middle of that decade. And it is 
high tech, with its sizable share of 
defense contracts, that was wide- 
ly credited with helping Massa- 





chusetts rebound in the Reagan 
years. 
For the high-tech industry as a 


whole, “things aren’t what they 
used to be in the early 1980s,” 
according to Christopher 
Anderson, general counsel to the 
Massachusetts High Technology 
Council. “There are an increased 


- number of foreign and domestic 


competitors in the market, and a 
significant increase in takeover 
and acquisition activity. The in- 
dustry has matured, and has 
taken on some _ mature 
characteristics. For the past few 
years, high-tech employment in 
Massachusetts has been flat. 
We'll hold the line or have a 
slight increase this year.” 
@ Insurance. The staid-old in- 
surance industry, once con- 
sidered a steady, relatively risk- 
free business, is safe and secure 
no more. The industry has be- 
come increasingly competitive: in 
the late 1960s there were 700 
major American insurance com- 
panies, according to a_ recefit 
report; today there are 2700. 
“Companies are cutting back, 
they're getting leaner,” says 
Steven Tringale, vice-president 
of the Life Insurance Association 
of Massachusetts. “You're seeing 
early-retirement programs at 
places like the Hancock and the 
Blues [Blue Cross/Blue Shield]. 
Particularly in’ areas like’ ‘hedlith 
insurance, they have to be com- 
petitive.” 
© Health care. Despite the efforts 
of insurers, employers, and other 


consumers to control it, the cost, 


of medical care continues to rise. 
As the latest Consumer Price 
Index shows,’ it’s rising faster in 
Boston than in the rest of the 
nation. In part because of health- 
care inflation, roughly 68 percent 
of Massachusetts hospitals are 





running deficits. And though 
some rural and suburban hospi- 
tals around the state are in 
trouble because of low occupan- 
cy, Boston’s urban hospitals, 
which handle the sickest and the 
poorest, are spilling over with 
patients. 

“All pressures in the hospital 


. industry are pointing one way,” 


according to Peter Van Etten, 
executive vice-president of the 
New England Medical Center, 
“to closures, to the curtailment of 


services, to big financial losses. 


Every major hospital in New 
York City is losing about $25 
million a year right now, and 
we're next. It could be that five or 
10 years from now a number of 
major teaching hospitals in Bos- 
ton will close, or will be run by 
the city.” 

® Labor force. Local universities 
may have survived the first burst 
of the baby-bust generation's 
passing through, but the job 
market will not, according to 
Lynn Browne, vice-president and 
economist at the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Boston. Although the 
entire nation will have to grapple 
with a shortage of workers as the 
people born between 1964 and 
1980 come to make up a larger 
segment of the workforce, the 
shortage will be particularly 
acute in Boston, says Browne. 
The high cost of housing and the 
climate here has kept migration 
to the area flat. “The pool of 
people 16 and over will grow 
more slowly here than 
elsewhere,” she says. 

And that, says former Massa- 
chusetts secretary of Economic 
Affairs Joseph Alviani, could 
simply retard growth. “By 1995,” 
notes Alviani, “85 percent of jobs 
produced in the Massachusetts 
economy will require post-secon- 
dary education. How do we deal 
with that, given a 40 to 50 percent 
dropout rate in some urban 
schools and 1.3 million func- 
tionally illiterate people in the 


’ commonwealth? Also, how are 


we going to deal with issues of 
family versus work [in that tight a 
job market}?” 

Alviani left state government 


© only “reeently/"'as the Dukakis 


administration woke up from its 
dream of a Massachusetts econ- 
omic miracle. Like the miracle, 
the Boston Boom is dissipating, 
and that dissipation will spell 
disappointment and a downturn 
in some local economic arenas 
soon. For as one wag notes, 
“They've never repealed New- 
ton’s law of gravity. And the 
extent of the rise will ultimately 
determine the size of decline.” 0 





Innocent 


Continued from page 8 

from substantial. Chief Justice 
Rehnquist's majority opinion (for 
himself and Justices Byron White, 
Sandra Day O’Connor, Antonin 
Scalia, and Kennedy) states that 
nine days after the attack, “the 
boy picked out his assailant from 
a photographic lineup” and 
chose Youngblood. Yet a reading 
of the record indicates that the 
boy actually picked two men 
from the line-up, though there 
had been only one assailant, and 
that the boy’s description of his 
assailant differed very substan- 
tially from what Youngblood 
looked like. And there were other 
troubling discrepancies in the 
evidence against Youngblood. 

A jury convicted Youngblood, 
but the Arizona state courts 
threw out the verdict on the 
grounds that it is fundamentally 
unfair to convict in such a situ- 
ation — where the evidence is 
very weak and where police 
bungling is responsible for 
destroying the only evidence that 
might conclusively exonerate the 
defendant. Chief Justice Rehn- 
quist and his henchmen dis- 
agreed. They ruled that so long as 
the police acted in good faith in 


failing to refrigerate and thus 
preserve the evidence, the defen- 
dant got as fair a trial as he was 
entitled to. 

Justice Harry Blackmun wrote 
the dissenting opinion, joined by 
Justices William Brennan and 
Thurgood Marshall. Justice John 
Paul Stevens, though concluding 
that Youngblood was not wrong- 
ly convicted, joined them in 
decrying the remarkable rule set 
out in Rehnquist’s majority 
opinion. The dissenters pointed 
out that until this case, the test for 
determining whether a criminal 
conviction could stand in the face 
of police destruction of evidence 
turned not only upon the good or 
bad faith of the police, but as well 
— and more important — on 
whether the destroyed evidence 
was material (that is, highly 
relevant) to the process of de- 
termining guilt versus innocence. 

The most remarkable point 
about the majority opinion was 
that suddenly it was no longer 
central whether the defendant 


_did or did not commit the crime. 


As Justice Blackmun wrote, “The 
Constitution requires that crimi- 
nal defendants be provided with 
a fair trial, not merely a ‘good 
faith’ try at a fair trial.” Rehnquist 
responded to this argument by 
pointing out that it was not at all 
clear that if the crucial evidence 
had been refrigerated and then 
tested, that test would have 


exonerated the defendant; hence, 
he argued, the semen on the 
clothes could not be said to be 
materiad. Justice Blackmun 
responded in his dissent to this 
disingenuous argumerit, showing 
it up as the Catch-22 it is: “The 
exculpatory value of the clothing 
in this case cannot be determined 
with any certainty, precisely be- 
cause the police allowed the 
samples to deteriorate.” The 
possibility that Youngblood was 
innocent of the crime, lamented 
Blackmun, “was not remote.” 
The Youngblood case very 
likely will one day be seen as 
pivotal in the development of our 
criminal law, for it marks the 
turning point in our precept that a 
defendant is entitled to a fair trial 
at which he has a full opportunity 
to present evidence in his favor. 
Suddenly, an American citizen is 
entitled to a trial only as fair as 
the local police department or 
district attorney determines. 
We've come a long way from 
the days when it was the goal of 
the law-and-order sect to ride 
roughshod over the “technical- 
ities” of the Bill of Rights in the 
relentless pursuit of the guilty. 
We are now entering a world in 
which the most fundamental 
aspects of due process of law — 
the presumption of innocence 
and the right to defend oneself — 
have been dangerously, perhaps 
even mortally, weakened. 0 





























CUSTOMER 
| COMMITMENT 










You'll be satisfied with the quality and 
performance of your new Whirlpool 
major appliance or we’ll replace 

it free for up to one year. * 






HOME 
APPLIANCES 


















Perfect for your “Gridiron-Get-togethers!” 











(*RETAIL PURCHASES IN THE 50 STATES AFTER JUNE 1, 1987. 
' Non-commercial use by original owner. Excludes range hoods.) 
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Whirlpool Washer 
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ee Model LA5700XS 
® 8 Automatic Cycles 
= 2 Wash & Spin Speeds 
FE = 4 Wash/Rinse Temperature 





Combinations 













:; Whirlpool Model DU8100XT Undercounter Dishwasher. 
e.3.Cycle/Options including 2 Automatic Cycles ¢ Clean 
Touch™ Console Dual Action Filter e One-inch Fiberglass 
Sound Insulation Blanket ¢ Porcelain-Enamel-on-Steel Tub 






















































Whirlpool Dryer 









Model LE/G5700XS 


® 4 Automatic Cycles 

# Large Capacity 

= 3 Temperature Settings 
® Gas or Electric 



































































Whirlpool Model ED19SKXR: 19.1 cu. ft. Capacity ¢ Pro- 
vision for Optional ICEMAGIC® Automatic ice Maker e 
No-fingerprint Textured Steel Doors ¢ Four Plated Steel 
ShelVes ¢ Covered Utility Compartment e Porcelain-on- 
Steel interior Liner 
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NEW ENGLAND APPLIANCE 
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Food That Tastes Like Mom's 
At Prices Easy fo Swallow 


dan “§ 
DINER 


Our Art Deco, Fifties-Style Bar/Diner 
Specializes in traditional American eats 
and great tunes. Across from the Hynes 

in the Back Bay. 


9/1 Boylston Street 
Beantown, MA 
296-DADS 


OPEN DAILY 11AM-2AM 
Take Out Available 


17S COOL,.HIP FUN!” 



























Sunday Brunch Daily Luncheon 
10 a.m. - 3 p.m. & Dinner Specials at 
Watch our chef prepare your 


omelette just the way you want it. 
Choose from a selection of tender, 
juicy carved meats & other entrees, 
crisp fresh salads, tempting 
appetizers, delicious side dishes 
and much more. 
“All You Can Eat" 


$725 $49. 


Under 12 


TY 














Authentic Italian Dishes 
Prepared with the Finest 
of Ingredients: 





* 100% Olive Oil 














“Ring in the New Year" — 


Serving the Roslindale Area for 20 Years 
4161 Washington Street 
Roslindale 323-6960 or 323-9505 


Full liquor service Major credit cards accepted 
Free parking across the street 




















Transform any Tapa or Entree 
from our special New Year's 
Menu into a gala feast with: 






















Glass of Champagne 


choice of The Pa’Band” ” 
Oyster and Artichoke Bisque pan noe Ah eany “ 


Gravlax 


Reservations preferred. 





renin Be Hend Carriage Buildi 
: enderson Carriage Building I 
Endive and Hearts of 2067 Massachusetts Avenue ee Se. 
Palm Salad Porter Square. Cambridge. qa" nv 
Pastry Tray Selection (617) 576-2240 — 
Tea or Coffee Woodley's Pub will be serving an a la carte selection 
for an additional $12.50 of elegant bors d'oeuvres from 5:00 til 11:30 p.m. 











Free parking in rear of building. 
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Our 
Cheesecake 





is all natural, made with’cream cheese and baked so that it 
does not brown on the outside. Our CHOCOLATE ICE 
CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 
flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 
with all natural ingredients which produce that unsurpassed 
moist and delicious taste. Where can you get these terrific 
desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse, that’s where! And don’t 
forget the complimentary apples and brownies. No wonder 
Newbury’s is the dessert lover’s parardise. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 















BACK! | 


BOSTON , 


Enter an all new world of 
tropical dining and enjoy our 
sensational Polynesian Lounge featuring 

Panavision wide screen TV. 
All major sporting events 


Luncheon-Dinner-Take-out 
We Deliver all day! — 536-0420 
Within 2 miles of Aku Boston 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. — PARKING IN REAR AFTER 4 P.M. 
VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. ( 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE (1) NEAR CENTRUM }; 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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LOOKING FOR AN 


Call New Dawn 
Futon & Furniture 


876-7113 


CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 

YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 








CUSTOMER SERVICE REP 


Medical equipment distributor in Kendall Sq. area 
seeks intelligent self-starter to join our growing 
organization. Position combines administrative and 
customer service functions in support of sales manager 
and area representatives. Organizational skills with the 
ability to communicate well and work in a fast paced e 
environment essential. We offer competitive salary and 

benefits je. Call or send resume to Lorraine 

Gentile at Knight Medical, 320 Charles St., § 
Cambridge, MA 02141. 868-6400 | 


ni eee I 


“GIFTS & CARDS 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 
SALES CLERK 


Full-time and part-time flexible schedules are 

i Now available in our Chestnut Hill Mall Lauriat’s 
Card & Gift Store. The management duties in- | 
clude: staff supervision and opening and/or } 
closing responsibilities. Each new holiday and }} 
season brings a new look to Lauriat’s - do you ff 
enjoy variety? } 
We offer a fine pay and benefits package in- 
Cluding health and dental insurance, paid time 
off, generous employee discount, profit shar- 
ing plus much more. Please apply now in per- 
son-to Bob : 


The Mell At Chestnat Will, Newton, MA 


8861 ‘0€ YHASGW3930 “SNO NOILOSS ‘*XINZOHd NOLSOG SHL 


























VIDEO BUYER 
Strawberries, the leading video retailer in the 
Northeast, is looking for a savvy, experienced buyer 
to purchase movie and music videos for our entire 
chain of stores. Enjoy the fun and camaraderie of . 
working with men and women who are as into the 
video industry as you are. And enjoy the growth and 
advancement your expertise deserves. To qualify, 
you must have strong negotiating skills and a 
knowledge of video products. 
MANAGERS & MANAGER 
TRAINEES 

Your career can go far with our exciting music sto 
with over 80 locations. If you have the motivation to 
handle responsibility and a real love for music, look 
into a Manager or Manager Trainee position with us. 
A retail background is helpful, but we will train. 
Flexible hours. 

BILLING COORDINATOR 


good with numbers and will be extremely detail 
oriented. Previous record industry experience is 
preferred, but we will train. 


Strawberries offers competitive salaries, a health 
plan, employee discounts, paid vacations and a 
credit union. 


Please call or send resumes to: 

David Roemer 

Strawberries Records & Tapes 
205 Fortune Bivd. 

Granite Park 

Milford, MA 01757 

(508) 478-2031 


An equal opportunity employer 















RECORDS © TAPES © VIDEOS 
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Needed: 
PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 
Earn $100 — 


Men only, moderate 


for one day drug study 
related to cocaine use 
(blood sampling involved). 





cocaine users ages 21 - 35]: 


py THE BOSTON @@ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


Personable, take charge indi- 
vidual needed to provide sup- 
port services for both the 
Publisher and President. 
Requires superb Communication 
skills and ability to handle a vari- 
ety of duties including signifi- , 

















PAID | 
VOLUNTEER 


Healthy Men 
& Women 
Weekdays Only 9 - 3 


A. Men & Women ages 
21 - 35 for 3 session 
study involving alcohol, 
marijuana, cocaine and 
blood sampling. 
Taxi provided. 








PAID VOLUNTEERS 
— $175-$200 


Healthy women ages 21- 
25. No experience nec- 
essary. Harvard affiliated 
research project seeks 
healthy female volun- 
teers for alcohol sensitivi- 

















LUNCH 
CLERK 





























got a future for you. Our policy of 
"promotion from within" means that 
financial and professional growth are 
there for the right people. Start 

with us - stay with us. 










































Taxi provided cant Enoos meen - a ey Earn $200 - $300 ’ Bioad 
organized and professiona : ina. am- 
FOR FURTHER manner. If you have at least 2 B. Men & Women ages is 7 “ es . 
3 years administrative work expe- 21 - 35 for 1 day alcohol pling involved. | 
INFORMATION rience and want to be part of a or cocaine related studies 
PLEASE LEAVE dynamiic environmet, send involving blood sampling. 
resume to Dept. A. Taxi provided. bee See 
MESSAGE Earn up to $150 ‘For more informatiori 
The Boston Phoenix 
Aq 126 Brookline Ave re OR FURTHER call 855-2248. 
855-2179 Il “me LEAVE MESSAGE AT 
855-2179 
= BANKING 
Start With Us OPPORTUNITIES guaran chia 
evan eeunereen = || eteeae tate] || Suruaasemer 
million financial institution with 7 offices in 
STOCK CLERKS ed candidates for the following &ar FULL TIME AND 
; | GENERAL WAREHOUSE Phas sexes PART TIME 
Experienced DRIVERS inivianlgwhotave gmetad | | | | 
New England Wheel & Rim is a Se Ts aed ae aii HUMAN SERVICE 
company with a future, and we've customer relation skills ‘POSITIONS 


Progressive agency seeks full and 
part time staff to work in 
community based residential. 
environment with adults labeled 



































, retarded. 
You'll be glad you did. High sched! education or equivalent sicind cavatanna saenteiet tna 
Apply New England Wheel offérs v a not required. Flexible hours in 
N T competitive wages, company ndividuals wh evenings, overnight and on 
OW !0 health plan, time lapsed benefits and POMS TREE weekends. Good salary, benefits, 
M an more. A valid Mass. driver's license Attention to detail and accuracy advancement. 
ager is a must. ' Medford Savings Bank offers a comprehensive salary and ‘ ‘ se 
analite postngs éo all full-time euiptagen olan For more information, —« 
927-2320 CALL TODAY! || | scsoccsiprim wicnsejin icessiane| | |" °T S°CS We 
England and more. Bs 
wasatahe Call for more information BEAVERBROOK STEP INC. 
™ (617) 395-7700 ext. 430 or 431 124 Watertown St. 
290 North Beacon Street 
Brighton, MA FHA Medford MEDFORD SAVINGS BANK Watertown, MA 02172 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
— [e PUT OUR MONYY DO _—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_"—_ [—"WEEKEND 1 
Into WHERE YOUR METABOLIC STUDY 
Spare MOUTH IS FOR MEN 
— AGES 18-45 
Help us support worthwhile Earn $7-$1 e per PAYING $650.00 
causes and earn spare cash for a hour plus bonus. RADIO Healthy men are sought to 
cause of your own. We are looking . participate in a week-end 
for mature articulate individuals for Work part time ENGINEER metabolic study at MTRA. This 
our telemarketing programs that evenings study involves staying at our 
raise funds for respected : facility rom Friday evenings to 
organizations such as Sierra Club, WFNX 101.7FM is looking Monday mornings for 3 
American Film Institute, the MASS CITIZEN ACTION for a part time engineer to consecutive weekends starting 
National Audubon Society and is looking for people to call our work 15-20 hrs. weekly. Friday, January 13th. 
many more. Fully paid training members for outreach and fund Responsibilities include stu- Comprehensive health screen, 
bonuses, and benefits. Convenient raising. Our issues include a safe dio maintenance and light room & board from Friday 
Cambridge location close to the T. environment, child care and lowering gn evenings to Monday mornings 
auto insurance rates. You provide the repair. Excellent opportuni- and recreational activities 


For more information about how 
you can earn full-time pay for part- 
time work, call 576-6100, Monday 
- Friday, between 10 am and 2 
pm. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
NewBostonGroup 








enthusiasm, we provide the training. 
Friendly office, health benefits, and 
advancement. 


Mass Citizen Action 


Central Sq. 
Cambridge 
864-2277 


ty for an engineering or 














roadcasting student 
interested in a future in 
broadcasting. Contact 
David Crowley, Operations 
Manager at 595-6200 
between 9-11 a.m. 








provided. Call weekdays 9AM to 
4:30 PM for more information at 
522-0303. 


Medical and Technical 
Researcl Associates, Inc. 


Conveniently located on the 








_ green line 





























Sales Merchandisers 





WE KNOW HOW TO SPARK IT. 


GREATER BOSTON AREA 
LYNN & SAUGUS AREAS 
BURLINGTON & WOBURN AREAS 


At L’EGGS, we know how to bring out the 
vibrant you. We give you new challenges and 
the chance to do things your way. You 

. schedule your time, and work from our com- 
pany van. You learn to sell, distribute and 
display our fine quality hosiery and other na- 
tionally known consumer products. In short, 
your high energy and enthusiasm will find the 
perfect outlet at L’eggs. 


If you have a safe driving record, strong in- 
terpersonal skills, and the drive to do your best, 
then start a new career-with us. We offer an 
excellent salary and upon completion of com- 
prehensive training and assignment to a route 
compensation will be based on a generous 
commission system. Paid vacation, holidays 
and group medical insurance are part of our 
very competitive benefits package. To find out 
more about what you've got waiting at L’eggs, 
send your letter of qualifications to or call Judy ~ 





Boles. . : 
BOSTON 
1-800-972-5021 or 
(617) 337-1853 
L’EGGS PRODUCTS INC. 


A Sara Lee Company 
51 Mathewson Drive, Weymouth, MA 02189 
Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 








Diamond 
Agency 


Now in search for exotic 
dancers for work in New 
England's top night clubs. 
Also looking for feature 
dancers for nation wide tour. 
Top pay for top girls. 
Transportation and room and 
board available. 


To be a Diamond Girl call 


(203) 384-2130 


call after 1/7/89 














me 
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Your cellar furniture 
can make youd 
furniture seller. 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Just 
turn to the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
Whether you're selling old furniture or looking 
to furnish an apartment, the Phoenix 
Classifieds has just what youre looking for. 


And when you place your ad with the 
Phoenix it's guaranteed to get resulis”, 
because if it doesn't work in two weeks, The 
Phoenix will continue fo run your ad for FREE 
until it does. That's guaranteed. So if buying 
or selling furniture has you down, don't hit the 
roof, let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work 





267-1234. 


*Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 














FASHION POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


FASHION STYLIST 

Staff position in Advertising Department. 2 yr. 
related experience and portfolio required. Taste, 
fashion sense and organizational skills nec. 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S ASSISTANT 

Freelance position, Monday through Thursday, 
- to assist busy fashion photographer. Studio/ 

location experience nec. Must be technically 

proficient, energetic and organized.: 


Join Boston's premier fashion dept. store. 
Send resume (no calls) indicating position 
desired to Saul Goldberg, 450 Washington St. 
Boston, MA 02205 
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Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 700 people 
seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
you, update. their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 
service period, require references and back you up if you 
and your new roommate do not get along 


the roommate 
fh connection: 


New. England's Largest Referral Network 


24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 
1469 Beacon Street. 316 Newbury-Sifeet = 52 J.F.K. Street 
Coolidge Comer Back Bay~ Harvard Square 
OPENING SOON IN NEW YORK CITY x 


“ik 


©the roommate connection 1988 













Olapmingdale's 


Inventory 
Takers 


Bloomingdale's needs you on 
Wednesday, Jan. 11, starting at 
5:30 p.m. to help us take inventory. 

per hour. 
Please call for further information. 


965-1400 
ext. 3220 














COURIERS/DRIVERS 





WRITE YOUR OWN $ PAYCHECK$ 


You don't have to dig up your own leads at Central 
delivery Service. We provide the customers. 
Working on a paid commission basis you could 
earn as much as our top drivers ($945.00) 


To qualify for our established national company 
you will need a late model vehicle, insurance, 
good driving record, and like to work 
independently. we offer prime day time hours 
(full/pt.). Find our more by applying in person at: 


396-6549 
Gee 


17 Sycamore Avenue, Medford, MA 02155 
An equal Opportunity Employer’ 





























if you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur coat, don't spend 

more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by 

See — readers who may be looking to buy what you're 
ing. 

Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you don't sell it, we'll keep running 

your ad FREE until you do. 

The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of the few guarantees in life. 


ee THE BOSTON @@ 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. sen 


Mastercard. Visa, and American Express accepted 
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* plus others. 
HOWE RE 666-4040, 
876-3473 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, lov 
spac tirm wd firs, 





THE GUARANTEED CLASSIFIED 






























































DORCHESTER, 1 non-smkr 


3BR art Soho util. 
265-6277. 














? "Sbarm apt 
wall carpet, dw/dd, nr T, w/2 closets in ig. apt. 
for 4-5 students, nr BU lots of prkng, nr 
BC, on Comm Ave, ht inci, Ora: & Green Lines. 
no dep, no fee, $1200 or Ofmo.. incl. ‘nyfhw. Call 
negot. Roger 397-0889. betw. 9-10pm. 522-2254. 
Pine pplasy - Soma Asai Se ious tee 
condo 4 rms 2BR's ap- house nr Orange 
pices ced, near Line. 2 rms, 275+ util. Good 
ynn/Swampscott line, for artist. Even. §24-0940. 
pangs | ae nm JAMAICA PLN FIM for 
feeist yr oA price frndly Nr Pond, T, ice- 
negot. Call 617- 1088 & || cream, & more. $250+. 2/1 
for Charlotte. 524-3991. Lv Msg. 
N CAMBRIDGE, 1F writer 
WOUSEMATES, hese 
26-34. Lge, 2fir, nr T $300+, 
ALLSTON, Tf to share S6r no pet, no skrs. 776-0189. 

















2 
z 
Ws 
g 
E 
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ts, $283+/mo. Avi 
1/1. 789-5410. 
ALLSTON, immed openings 
for 1, 2 or 3 rmmts in a 


, nr BU, T, 
stores etc. ’ 't 
delay, call Harvey 876-1738. 


ALLSTON, M/F non-smkng 

for 4BR apt Nr T, Jan 1. 

Prkng avail. $287.50+ utils. 
254-4493 











ARLINGTON/CAMB, F, 31+ 
cat, sk no-smk, indep, 
spirited F or M, 25+ for 2nd fi 
of 2bdrm - $350inc! pkg sec 
dep req 646-2129 
ARLINGTON, shr 4BD hse, 1 
bick from T, Idry in bsemt, 
lge rm, $338+, call Chaim, 

95-5173 (w) 648-8560 (h). 
BEACON HiLL, 
w/F & dog. Own BR, own frn 
LR. Util inc. Priv entrnce Avi 
now. $550/mo. 2270235. 
BEACON HILL, furn condo 
on Commons, rent or poss 
shr, nr T, no fee, gd deal foir 
resp pers, 








to shr 








BOSTON, St. 
M or F rmmt 1/89. 
Own room $393/month util 


incl, near schools, T 
247-6686 or 


BOSTON Nr NU attractive 
5BR wd firs, yd, $300 htd 
Sander RE 664 8772 
BRIGHTON, house nr B, C & 
T w/ prkng. Avail now 3Bd 
rms upstairs. Lots of 
storage. M/F $300/mo 
782-1293. 
BRIGHTON Rmmt to shr apt 
Comm Ave, 4BR $300/mo 2 
mins to BC 12mins to BU on 
Call 203-371-4181 or 
787-8590 ASAP 

prof non- 


BROOKLINE 2 
sk to shr quiet, 


comfy a ‘ . 
com |w/ cats. + 
utis 5d0o- 


BROOKLINE, sk Normal F 
RMMT for 3BR in Hse nr C & 
D . $255+. Aft 5PM. 
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QUINCY, GWM _ shr lux hi- 











SOMERVILLE, sought 
to shr § 1/2 on oy M_and 


cat, hwd firs, ‘wa ok, $600 
w/ ht 776-7673. 
SOMERVILLE, M or F 
Roommate needed for 


ite 4 
Near T, Tufts. Avail. Jan 1. 
Call 628-1855. 


SOMERVILLE, qeeligred 
M/F to shr w/ F, 2 BR apt 
nsmkg, nr T, imo + 
utils. 628-7228. Avi 2/89 


SOMERVILLE, quiet 28+ hu- 
man to shr bright roomy 2br 
apt nr Porter & Hvd Sas 
Avail immed, $350+, 
623-6977 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill, 
M31 sks M/F 25+ to shr 9 
2bdrm heat & hw inc, on T, 
gd on-st pkg, furn, no 
pets/drugs, smkrs OK. $330, 
avi 1/1 625-3225 iv msg 


WALTHAM, 2bdrm, nice 
area, on-st pkg, M/F, hdwd 
firs, carpeted bdrms, gd size 
kit, $325mo+, 891-4223 or 
w-786-5715 




















Would you like 200,000 
people to see your rt- 
ment? Advertise in The - 
ton Phoenix Classifieds. 


WATERTOWN, 2 Prof F's sk 
M/F for Lg 3BR. HwWd firs, 
prkng, Nr Bus, no /smk. 
Avail 2/89. $300+. 926-5156. 


CAMBRIDGE, We need a 
third person to rent great apt 
in Harv Sq. $500/mo Julie 
864 1331. 











WINTHROP, Avail 1/1. Lg 
F tom, aeaoe indry & 

nr T, iS, airport, 

beach. $250. 646-7684. 





W. NEWTON, to .share 
Duplex w/ 1 M/F. oe 
Jan 1. §00+ utils. 
964-6811, D 271-4546. 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


ALLSTON Semiturn rm by T 
$300/mo inci eat-in-kit use, 


ht, util, , w/d, Avi 2/1. 
Box He 


SOMERVILLE, nr Sullivan 
station, gay hsehoid, 
$75-95/wk, John 666-4130. 


oman 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 











; & monthly rates, call 
803-883-5162 from 8-5 
wkdys. 








Jan 6- MAY condo, 


8, 2 kit/2 bth, 
jacuzzi, sao. Steve 








3 story renovated Lt DA. BOSTON, Park Dr. ig studio 
Kit., W/D, : w/aicove avail 2/1 or 
+ par Ea 9 1. Wr T, mkt idry, 
ru hea. 253-0131. 
aot $325 wet Sor enthenmen 
inci 
Rear shvterm. $300/mo 423-708 








se 
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THE YEAR 
NOTHING HAPPENED 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 
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URBAN 


MAJOR KERNEL 


Wee are the woria 


é QUE ES OSH KOSH? 











Getting too big for your 
britches must be a real bitch 
when your britches are Bebitos 
from Guatemala. These 
multicolored overalls, sold by 
4 Boston mail-order firm called 
Guatemalan Imports, belong 
to the class of romp-around 
clothes — like cowgirl vests 
and Underoos — that make 
adults sick with envy 

Unlike, say, button-down 
shirts, Bebitos are not aesigned 


to restrict movement. Unlike 
nylons, they never pinch or 
bind. The technicolor 
cheeriness of the tightly 
woven cotton would never 
pass muster in the boardroom. 

Parents who can look 
beyond their own jealousies 
will probably appreciate the 
striped overalls’ ability to 
camouflage dirt, their 
machine-washability, and their 
|} easy.-on construction (just 








button the two straps, and 
junior’s set to go). Kids — the 
lucky little brats — will of 
course rejoice in the pockets. 
Bebitos sell for $18 a pair, 
including shipping charges. To 
order, call Guatemalan Imports 
at 354-1432, or send a check or 
money order to: Bebitos, Suite 
161, 105 Charles Street, Boston 
02114. Specify size — from 3 


| months to 3T — or indicate the 


chiJd’s age and build 








Now that recliner season 
beckons (the bowl games 
signal its start), lazy boys and 
girls need to stock up on 
rations for the long good 
stretch. Popcorn comes first on 
the list. 

For everyone determined not 
to blow $1.49 per four ounces 
per.night on Smartfood, 
Confectioners Inc. offers bulk 
popcorn at bargain prices at its 
popcorn factory outlet in 
Charlestown. Regular popcorn 
and caramel corn cost about $5 
for a four-pound bag; cheese 
corn — the poor man’s 
Smartfood — is $2 a pound. 

Confectioners keeps prices 
down through high volume 
and low overhead. Its 
industrial-strength popcorn- 
making machinery can puff up 
200 pounds of kernels in an 
hour; its location, on an 
industrial strip of highway in 
the shadow of the Tobin 
Bridge, will never win awards 
for convenient siting. 








The popcorn faithful who 
manage to make their way to 
this mecca of crunchy 
snackfood should reward 
themselves for the effort by 
asking for a tour of the works. 
You don’t know popcorn — 
no, really know popcorn — 
until you’ve seen tons of the 
stuff tumbling around in 
room-size conduits or being 
shoveled into garbage pails for 
storage. Willie Wonka’s place 
has nothing on this one. 

Confectioners Inc., at 128 
Cambridge Street in 
Charlestown, is open Monday 
through Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. The company sells cotton 
candy, candy apples, and 
caramel apples in addition to 
popcorn, and customers can 
rent antique carnival machines 
to make their own concessions. 
Popcorn machines and cotton- 
candy machines start at $35 for 
a one-day rental. Call 241-8770 
for details and for directions to 
ihe warehouse. 


The Kernel colonel, Jerry Berberian 














Artie Jannakas of Playbacks wants your CDs. 


DISC GO-GO 














Disappointed recipients of 
inappropriate music — 
Michelle Shocked fans with a 
holiday stockingful of Duran 
Duran CDs — can turn their 
misfortune around at 
Playbacks, a new record store 
in Allston. Owner Artie 
Jannakas pays fair market 
prices ($3 to $6 in cash; up to 
$7.50 in credit) for any used 
CD that he feels he can 
eventually sell to someone 
else. Other people’s castoffs 
sell for about $10, allowing 
customers to trade up to a disc 
they actually like for $3 or $4 
cash, on average. New CDs are 
also available, along with new 
and used records and tapes. 

Jannakas tries to stock 








genuinely good music, so there 
aren't many dregs on the 
racks. You won't find much 
Wayne Newton at Playbacks; 
you will find the Sugarcubes, 
REM, the Cure, and lots of 
classic punk rock. And with 
local musicians and music 
groupies among the store’s 
steady suppliers of used 
recordings, the stock is 
amazingly current. Playbacks 
may be the only spot in town 
where you can buy Hothouse 
Flowers’s People CD used. 

To attract the kind of 
customer who sells off his 
Hothouse collection before the 
masses have even heard of the 
band, Jannakas carries new 
releases from independent 


iTHE BOSTON HIT LIST 





labels and a strong selection of 
imports. He also sells (on 
consignment) cassette tapes 
that young local bands record 
and market on their own. 

To attract the-kind of 
customer who trembles at the 
thought of walking into a shop 
full of musicians and groupies, 
Jannakas treats all comers with 
respect. No one will ridicule 
your tastes here, even if you 
want to buy Duran Duran for 
yourself. 

Playbacks, at 187 Harvard 
Avenue in Allston, is open 
Monday through Saturday 
from 11:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
and on Sunday from noon to 6 
p.m. The phone number is 
787-7680. ~ 





"year we get healthy. 


773-6100, ext. 3009. 


Leanlines — 


information. 
Carney Hospital: 


> 


Beth Israel Hospital: 


od 


stressful lifestyle. 
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Cardiac Risk Assessment Program — 


#15 — RESOLUTIONS 


Now this i is really it. Today we ‘II smoke our last cigarettes, eat our last chocolate eclairs, mark our 
running routes, polish off that final six-pack, and practice our recovery breathing. Tomorrow we 
will be broken of every bad habit, be rid of every vice, and be managing our stress; 1989 will be the 


Some of our local hospitals will be offering programs to help us take stock, get motivated, and 
stick with our self-improvement strategies. Let those of us who are innocent of breaking a New 
Year’s resolution be the first to turn the page muttering, “all it takes is motivation.” 


» New England Medical Center: 
Smoking Cessation — begins January 23; $75 ($50 refundable if you go to all the meetings and 
you really quit. Call Cate Roach at 956-5114. 
Alcoholics Anonymous — open meetings on a regular basis. Call 956-6272. 

» Quincy City Hospital: 

Blood Pressure Screening — January 3 and 7, 1:30 to 3 p.m., free. Call 773-6100, ext. 3009. 
includes EKG, cholesterol screening, blood-glucose 


monitoring, blood-pressure check, lifestyle analysis. By appointment only; $50 fee. Call 


Community Health Screening — complete blood-chemistry screening and urinalysis. Every 
Wednesday in Janauary, 1:30 to 3 p.m.; $10 fee. Call 773-6100, ext. 3009. 

individualized diet-and-exercise plans and group support for losing weight. 
Introductory session January 19, eight weekly sessions beginning January 26; $150 fee, $25 
discount for those referred by a physician, and an additional $25 discount for those who attend 
all sessions. Call 773-6100, ext. 4027 or 4029 for times and details. 

Smoking Cessation — begins in February; $100 fee. Call 773-6100, ext. 3093 for more 


Stop Smoking Program — six weekly sessions beginning January 5, 7 to 8:30 p.m.; $60 fee. Call 
296-4000 for more information. 
Nutrition Works — three weekly sessions beginning January 17, 12:30 to 1:30 p.m. or 6 to 7 
p.m.; $30 fee. Call 296-4000. 


Stress Management Group — self-hypnosis and focus on psychologica’ issues related to a 


Smoking Cessation Group — uses nicotine gum, self-hypnosis, stimulus control, group 
support, and behavioral change. 
Weight Control Group — uses meal planning, exercise, stimulus control, and self-hypnosis. 
Call 735-4431 for further information. 
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— Marianne McEvoy 








by Becky Batcha 











STRAIGHT 
DOPE: 


by Cecil Adams 





Please provide some honest, realistic odds on a 100 percent 
heterosexual male contracting AIDS from a female by engaging 
in™ traditional” (i.e., non-anal) intercourse — and I’m talking 
one-in-??? numbers. I am led to believe that a very low 
percentage of US AIDS patients are women, and most of those 
are prostitutes or intravenous-drug users. Assuming one 
exercises reasonable discretion in one’s choice of partners, the 
risk of infection has got to be slim. But I’m so confused by the 
subject I trust no one_but you. 

— Paranoid, Dallas 

You want numbers, numbers it is. According to a report by 
researchers Norman Hearst and Stephen Hulley in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, the odds of a heterosexual 
becoming infected with AIDS after one episode of penile-vaginal 
intercourse with someone in a non-high-risk group using a 
condom are one in 50 million. Without a condom it’s one in 5 
million. Just to compare, the chances of someone in your family 
getting injured next, year in a bubble bath are 1 in 1.3 million 
(source: The Odds on Virtually Everything, Heron House, 1980). 
You're in much greater danger of being struck by lightning (1 in 
600,000), murdered (1 in 11,000), or having your house bombed 
(1 in 290,000). 

The numbers get a lot worse if you engage in “high risk 
behavior’ — having sexual intercourse or sharing needles with a 
member of a high-risk group, e.g., a gay or bisexual male or IV- 
drug user from a major metro area, or a hemophiliac. The 
chances of getting AIDS from one such encounter range as high 
as 1 in 10,000 using a condom to 1 in 1000 unprotected. Even if 
your partner tests negative for human immunodeficiency virus 
(HIV), the chances of infection from a high-risk person are 1 in 
50,000 without a condom. That’s because HIV doesn’t show up in 
blood tests until 10 weeks after you become contagious. 

From there on out things deteriorate pretty fast. If your partner 
is HIV-positive, your chances of getting AIDS after one night are 
1 in 5000 with a condom, 1 in 500 without. Have sex with an 
HIV-positive partner 500 times using condoms and your chances 
escalate to 1 in 11. Skip the gift wrap and they’re 2 in 3. 

A couple points: these odds apply equally to men and women. 
Although there’s reason to believe male-to-female AIDS 
transmission happens more often than female-to-male, the 
amount of difference is unknown. Also, the numbers involve 
some guesswork. The authors admit they could be off by a factor 
of ten in either direction. Still, one message comes through loud 
and clear: by far the best thing you can do to avoid AIDS is to be 
picky about your partners. Use of condoms reduces your risk by 
a factor of 10, sleeping only with people who test negative 
reduces it by a factor of 5 to 50, but avoiding high-risk partners 
reduces it by a factor of 5,000. Asking for a resumé may not be 
romantic, but it sure beats Kaposi's sarcoma. 


* 


Your definition of “Indian giver” is incorrect, biased, and 
incomplete. Your answer fulfills the stereotypical desire to vent 
frustration and anger at the “white man, 
That's unimaginative and boring, which is typical of 
contemporary liberals. A definition showing true imagination 
and sensitivity can be found in the book The Gift by Lewis Hyde, 
one “white man” who looks at the world with his eyes open. 

— Tatiana Retivov, 
Washington, DC 

Tatiana, you despicable skunk, if you'd bothered to read the 
damn book before sending me copies out of it you'd realize it 
strengthens my argument, such as it was. Admittedly I didn’t 
mention the earliest definition of “Indian gift,” namely one made 
in the expectation that it will be reciprocated. Hyde, good fellow 
that he is, rectifies this omission. He then launches into a long 
discussion of gift giving in primitive societies, the gist of which is 
that the free-and-easy tribal method of passing gifts back and 
forth is superior to the white man’s notion of hoarding the 
goodies for yourself. I don’t entirely buy that, but it’s not out of 
line with what I had to say. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, 
Boston Phoenix, 426Brookline.Avenue, Boston, 02115; 





” the true “Indian giver.” 
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THE YEAR 
NOTHING HAPPENED 











by Scot Lehigh 


As years go, 1988 was a cipher, a placeholder, a year whose 
only function seemed to be to keep 1987 and 1989 from 
sneaking off unchaperoned. Nineteen eighty-eight made 
sure nothing went on between the two. It was the year 
dullness caught us in a death grip while mediocrity 
distracted the referee. 
bo Imagine what the comments will be 20 years from now, 
av { when Father Time breaks out a bottle of 1988 and passes it 
5 ty around: “A silly little year, pretentious in its billing, but 


undistinguished in chatacter and achievement.” 


Overall, the nation mainlined trivia, in a continental case of substance abuse. 
Content took a vacation; “spin” was his facile stand-in. Politics, meanwhile, reflected 
culture, or culture reflected politics. Whichever. Both should be indicted as co- 
conspirators in a plot to induce a national coma. 

In politics, this was the year the nation decided not to decide. It was the year the 
“Desiderata” came true. Not only did we listen to the dull and the ignorant, we 
nominated them. 

Mike Dukakis was a perfect metaphor for the year. He ran for president as rust’s 
sworn ally. He did for the Democratic Party what Jack the Ripper did for door-to-door 
salesman. Even jokes were deadly in his hands. For a while, back when the 
Democratic pack was called the Seven Dwarfs, he told this howler: “I saw a cartoon 
the other day of Snow White looking at seven little guys, and she was saying, ‘I guess 
I'll take the one with the eyebrows.’ ” 

And that was to warm you up before the speech. It was like being given a smokeless 
cigarette before facing a firing squad. By my best estimate, I listened to Mike Dukakis 
say “good jobs at good wages” 24,375¥2 times. Once he said “good jobs with good 
fringes.” That accounts for the half. 

Cardinal Wolsey once said of Henry VIII that you had to watch what you put into 
his head, because once you got it in, you could never get it out again. Two rescue 
teams were lost trying to extract “good jobs at good wages” from the governor’s 
cerebellum. 

It is a measure of the year that he wasn’t the dullest guy in the race. That was Paul 
Simon. Simon was basically trying to appeal to the people who resent having to 
donate their outdated wardrobes to Goodwill once a decade. “My advisers keep 
telling me to get rid of my bow tie and change my horn-rimmed glasses,” he said. 
“Well, they told Harry Truman the same thing.” It was never clear to me if he meant 
that the exact same advisers had told Truman the same thing, in which case it’s hard 
to figure why those advisers would gravitate from the dowdy Truman to the equally 
démodé Simon, or whether they were different advisers giving Simon the same advice 
Harry Truman had so scorned, in which case it was hard to figure why Simon kept 
them around. I was always too sleepy to ask. 

Other things happened, of course. Donald Trump bought more things and stenciled 
his name on them. Hollywood made the latest sequels to the last sequels to the 
antepenultimate sequels to movies that originally came out in 1975. Those whales 
bumped their heads up through that hole in the ice every night for two weeks on the 
six o'clock news, while the Eskimos who had planned to eat them before the TV 
cameras arrived pretended to pray for their escape. It was very hot in the summer, and 
millions of people observed that what really bothered them was not the heat, but the 
humidity. The artistic world engaged in endless arguments over whether there really 
is such a thing as postmodernism, which is a little like debating whether today is really 
tomorrow, or, if not, whether it should nevertheless be called tomorrow, given that 
tonight seems more like the next morning than it does this afternoon. 

Of course, dullness is relative. If you're going to speak to me, define your terms, 
Aristotle once said. I have two: dull and exceedingly dull. The movie The Friends of 
Eddie Coyle is dull. The basic plot is that Eddie and his Mafia friends ride around in 
cars or sit in diners for about two hours while Eddie’s friends secretly debate whether 
to shoot him. (They finally do.) It’s a movie that makes you wish the mob wasn’t so 
concerned with due process. If something is as dull as the The Friends of Eddie Coyle, 
it is dull indeed. Many’s the time in 1988 I would gladly have escaped what I was 
doing and slipped into a theater for an Eddie Coyle and His Friends telethon. 

Exceedingly dull is when boredom hits its terminal velocity. Before 1988, I think 
the dullest thing that b opened to me came the night that the US hockey 
team beat the Russians in iy oung lady who s\iared my enthusiasm for their 


pluck or luck with the puck invited rm ~ back to hei apartment to. . . well, essentially 
to add another stanza to the eveniny ssionate ; How to put this delicately? 
It is a sad fact of male physiology that after an interlude of frenzied nonverbal 


communication, one’s determined endeavor to explore his partner's inner self gives 
way to a yearning for solitude and rest. And yet it is a fact, and to be truly liberated, 
we must acknowledge and learn to talk about it. So here goes. That feeling set in like 
the Maine winter, and I decided that closing my eyes would be the best way of 
announcing that I had tabled all further agenda items and adjourned the meeting. 

She started to talk. I fought the combined G-forces of 10 beers and post-pickup 
drowsiness to listen. After a minute, I realized she was talking about the way she 
plucked her eyebrows. It seemed her roommate had shown her a new. way of 
thinning them: She got out a make-up mirror, and for the next hour we visited 
individual gravesites to mourn each innocent brow, wrenched at a too tender age 
from its cheery follicle, and all in the service cf Cosmo's unrelenting goddess of 
beauty. Had the Lord appeared to say, “Scot, I'll offer you a deal: I will make the 
lights go out to spare you this agony, but in return you must forever forswear 
electricity,” I'd be writing this on a manual typewriter. 

For years, I had repressed the memory of that browbeating. Then, this year, 
listening to Mike Dukakis’s Snow White joke, it all flooded back. And as he segued 
into good jobs at good wages, I found myself trying to recall just what the difference 
was between the eyebrow-plucking methods. 

There have probably been duller years, or years of fewer consequences. It’s my 
understanding that early in the century some volcano too long without a virgin let go 
with such an eruption that the sun didn’t peek out for nine months. But that’s the 
only one I know of. 

And so, as 1988 slips away like the idle comment one forgets to remember to 
recall, let's make a lot of white noise, and raise a toast of tepid Tab to the year that 


never was. oO 

















HAVE ANY 
NEW IDEAS 





by David Barber 


ell, so much for timeless 
W wisdom. It used to be that only 
those who forgot the past were 


condemned to repeat it. But in 1988 there 
were no pardons, no amnesty. We were 
all sentenced. Remember memory lane? 
This was the year the culture went at it 
like a chain gang — leveling, widening, 
and blacktopping the old, meandering 
route into a gleaming expressway, 
outfitting it with every roadside 
attraction the traffic would allow. 

So what's wrong with a touch of 
nostalgia, anyway? As cultural maladies 
go, it’s harmless enough, right? Ah, but a 
little yearning is a dangerous thing — 
especially when it’s a longing for a past 
that never was, a hankering for an easy 
way out of the murkiness of the moment, 
an urge to doze off at the wheel. Nostalgia 
as a nervous tic is one thing. Nostalgia as 
a case of the bends, complete with hot 
flashes and hives, is another. 

It was the year of looking backwards. 
You couldn’t swing a dead celebrity 
without hitting a retrospective or an 
anniversary, a comeback or a sequel, a 
retread fad or refashioned passion. It was 
the year the ‘60s came out of mothballs, 
the year of mooning over heroes lost and 
chances missed, the year of papering 
over tomorrow’s blank walls with grainy 
shots of yesterday. Memory passed for 
epiphany; recollection decked itself out 
in the robes of introspection. 

Some of this was perfectly 
understandable. The silver anniversary 
of the JFK shooting (many pages of 
wrenching reminiscence and 
conspiratorial conjectures, many reels of 
flickering footage) was a natural, even 
compulsory, occasion for rewinding that 
psychodrama of national scarring. Some 
of it was perfectly unspeakable. The new 
bull market on Elvis (an outbreak of 
books,.a rash of “sightings,” a plague of 
photos of his pouting offspring) 
cooperated perversely with the 
magnificent cynicism of the wag who 
once opined that the King’s death was a 
great career move. 

No second acts in American lives? 
Pshaw. The stage was strewn with them. 
It’s not just that the country’s 





rehabilitation of its long-gone icons often 
verges on resurrection; the zeitgeist 
seemed to go out of its way to.be 
exceedingly kind to its former flames. 
This year there were rounds of applause 
for the New Liz, the New Cher, the New 
Monkees, the newest New Nixon. Brian 
Wilson was back. So were the Brady 
Bunch, Peter, Paul, and Mary, and 
Eugene McCarthy. And the Smothers 
Brothers. The Smothers Brothers? 

Meanwhile, the family television was 
fast becoming a bona fide way-back 
machine. You could choose among 
shows that restaged the recent past 
(China Beach, The Wonder Years); 
shows that repackaged the recent past 
(the new Mission: Impossible; the new 
Twilight Zone) and shows that 
resuscitated the ratings stars of the recent 
past (Mary Tyler Moore, Dick Van Dyke, 
Carrol! O'Connor). Nor was there any 
respite when the commercials rolled. 
Every other pitch for margarine or motor 
oil bounced along to the soundtrack of a 
golden oldie or rock chestnut — the cash 
register as jukebox. 

And the beat went on. Time heaved a 
cover-story sigh over 1968. Rolling Stone 
salaamed the peerless generation that 
fathered Rolling Stone. Gallons of ink 
were spilled over the newly demonized 
John Lennon. The fashion press 
trumpeted an “unabashed femininity” 
whose frills and curves hearkened back 
to the days of tailfins. Books with “1968” 
or “Vietnam” in the title abounded. In 
Manhattan, a Hair! revival hit the boards, 
and collectors sparred over the dippy 
detritus of the Andy Warhol estate. 
Sixties-style “dirty dancing,” having 
spurred a dark-horse hit movie in ‘87, 
lived on as a cash-cow marketing craze in 
‘88. Tie-dye and Day Glo blazed again on 
the streets of the republic. 

There was a presidential election, too 
— that grand quadrennial spectacle 
through which our fair democracy 
renews itself with infusions of fresh 
blood, staunch hopes, and invigorating 
visions. So what did the contest cook 
down to? One candidate who hitched his 
wagon to the ghosts of Camelot and one 
Continued on page 7 
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GET ANY 
NEW CLOTHES 









by Marianne McEvoy 


ineteen eighty-eight was the - 
aN year of the fashion mutiny. One 

look at the miniskirts and fitted 
knits featured in W, Vogue, and 
Glamour, and the women of America 
took Nancy’s advice and just said no to 
the mold designers were trying to 
squeeze us into. Even our fashion-victim 
sisters who wear pumps in the snow and 
minimizer bras were pushed to their 
limit. 

Not since 1953 have we so blatantly 
rejected fashion dictates and outfitted 
_ ourselves in what we wanted to wear. 
That was the year that Chanel, in protest 
to Dior’s girdle-necessitating fashions, 
which had been binding women for six 
years, came out of a 15-year retirement 
with a line of loose-fitting tweeds. 
Though the higher style echelon panned 
them, real women — with real-women’s 
bodies — snubbed the so-called fashion 
experts and opted for the comfortable 
and casual look. 

We didn’t have a groundbreaker like 
Chanel to bail us out of our 1988 fashion 
ultimatum, but we had our 
resourcefulness. We went home, reached 
way back into the dark corners of our 
closets (some of us reached all the way 
back to the ‘60s) for bell bottoms, drop 
waists, swing coats, or tie-dyed T-shirts, 
and if we liked what we found, for any 
reason at all, we wore it. The more the 
big names pushed their outrageously. 
overpriced and just plain outrageous 
wares, the more we receded. into our own 
eclectic looks. asaare. a bargain became 
the new status symbol of the I-can-have- 
it-all woman — and the people who run 
T.J. Maxx liked it just fine. 

The people who make hair toys had a 
yahoo of a time. With no clothes to excite 
us, it seems we turned-our attention to 
our tresses. Hair-product manufacturers 
recognized the need for something new 
and offered us unending optigns for hair 
in the form of headbands, barrettes, 
elastics covered with grosgrain ribbon, 
banana clips, soft, pastel ponytail 
holders, and bows. 

Although we can take pride in the fact 
that we didn’t unquestioningly accept 
what designers were offering, we really 
don’t know exactly why we so strongly 
rejected things like the short skirt. After 
all, in the past we have opened our closet 
doors to far more hideous items 





(everyone has something fluorescent or 
in leopard-skin print somewhere). A few 
theories have been offered in an attempt 
to pinpoint the primary catalyst of this 
1988 fashion rebellion. 

One is the Smartened-Up Theory. It 
holds that we finally realized that our 
portrayal in advertising is an unrealistic 
one, and we quit striving for that 
unattainable ideal. 

Another is the Premature Introduction 
Theory. This idea blames the miniskirt’s 
winter premiere for its downfall. Because 
the re-appearance of the 19-or-less-inch 
short skirt came last fall — a time when 
women were thinking of Fruit of the 
Loom thermals rather than baring 
themselves to the elements — it was 
dismissed immediately. 

And, as there is for every other concept 
of 1988, there is a Baby Boom Theory. 
Some figure that after paying for the 
house, car, VCR, compact-disc player, 
tropical vacation, and two children, 
fashion marketing’s primary target was 
finding little left in the clothing budget. 
Impractical, trendy designer goods were 
out of the baby-boomers’ price range. 

Whatever the cause, the effect was 
Seventh Avenue hara-kiri. Designers, in 
an attempt to win back our enthusiasm 
and money, reworked lines to mimic 
older pieces (like the ones we had 
dragged out of the attic) that had re- 
emerged as 1988 fashion. We saw new 
lines reminiscent of ‘40s Hollywood, of 
the Camelot/Kennedy era, of 
Woodstock, and of Mrs. Brady. Comfort 
became the buzzword, classic gained 
popularity, saving money on non- 
designer items became the trend, and we 


- all spent a lot of time digging through the 


“irregular” bins. 

Are we truly victorious heading into 
1989? Are we smarter? Are we richer or 
more comfortable with who we are? Or 
are we just biding time until some new 
look wins us over? At least we realize 
that we don’t have to like what we see, 
but if we should, we can rationalize 
buying it by thinking of all the money we 
saved in 88. The important thing is that 
everyone looks back at 1988 and 
remembers it as the year when women 
all over America glanced at the glossies 
and responded with a resounding, “Yes, 
we will too hate you because you're 
beautiful.” Oo 




















WIN THE 









AIDS BATTLE 





by Juliana Verdone 


friend who works in AIDS 
A education tells of aman who 

takes moments or more of every 
day to remind himself, “People are 
dying. People are dying. People are 
dying. . .” That said, another fact, 
sometimes harder to remember, is this: 
people are living with AIDS. Many are 
living longer, living better, taking part in 
their own care, and enhancing not only 
the quality, but the quantity, of their 
lives. This approach was more visible in 
1988. ; 

Time changes so much, and so little. 
The numbers, each representing a 
human life, continue to swell. During the 
first 11 months of 1988, the Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC) reported 29,558 
more people diagnosed with AIDS in this 
country, bringing the cumulative total to 
79,823. Pediatric cases stood at 750 in 
January and now approach 1300. There 
were 44,826 deaths attributed to AIDS as 
of the first week in December. And the 
picture doesn’t get prettier on state and 
local levels. As local activist Stephen 
Skuce put it, “This will go down as a very 
dark period in American history.” 

Skuce is a founding member of AIDS 
Coalition To Unleash Power/Boston, a 
group describing itself as “united in 
anger and committed to direct action to 
end the AIDS crisis.” Members of ACT 
UP/Boston call attention to issues they 
feel are overlooked, and try to effect 
changes in behalf of those infected with 
the human immunodeficiency virus, or 
HIV, which causes AIDS. Raymond 

Schmidt, another founding member, lists 
the lack of a national clinical-trial registry 
as a glaring deficiency in 1988. Such a 
registry would inform people who are 
HIV-infected or diagnosed with AIDS 
about research and treatment, one of the 
organization’s goals. The state has 
formed a subcommittee to address this 
need through the Governor's Task Force 
on AIDS, but federal officials have not 
followed that cue. “We also need an 
accurate count of who’s involved in 

[drug] trials,” Schmidt said. “It reflects a 
failure in the system.” 

So, despite a great deal of energy 
invested in the ongoing war against the 





epidemic, many efforts were notably 
absent in 1988: 

© President Reagan ignored the 
recommendations made by his own 
Presidential Commission on the HIV 
Epidemic in a report issued in June. (“He 
stood by and did nothing while millions 
got infected,” said Skuce.) 

@ The non-discrimination provisions of a 
national comprehensive AIDS bill did 
not pass Congress; the provisions would 
have protected infected individuals. 

® At state and federal levels, health 
insurance failed to be legislatively 
ensured for HIV-infected people. 

@ No national coordination of AIDS 
efforts was established for education, 
outreach, treatment, or research. 

® No standard plan of evaluation was 
developed for AIDS educational 
strategies. 

@ Although some recovering addicts got 
involved in the fight against 
discrimination, ignorance, and inertia, no 
political voice for intravenous-drug users 
emerged. 

®@ No needle exchange transpired in 
Massachusetts — not even a pilot 
program of 200 individuals, as proposed 
in Boston. 

@ Another year passed without the 
completion of a state-sponsored, 
comprehensive needs assessment on 
AIDS. 

©@ There is no guarantee of counseling for 
people when they are diagnosed with 
AIDS, although counseling is 
theoretically assured when test results 
are received. 

® Gay and lesbian civil-rights legislation 
did not pass in Boston, which, as a 
public-health measure, could have 
alleviated fears about coming forth to 
receive necessary AIDS counseling or 
treatment. 

© Perhaps it bears mentioning: the year 
brought no vaccine, no cure, no magic 
bullet. And no end is in sight to 
uninformed paranoia, though it is finally 
on the wane. 

Still, even some of the year’s 
shortcomings served as opportunities for 
public awareness. On the subject of the 
Continued on page 7 
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THE 1988 
SICK LIST 


Sixty-five things 
that didn’t go away: 





cultural literacy 

fax machines 

car phones 

serial commercials 

songs from other decades 
being redone by 16-year- 
olds 


other decades 
thirtysomething 
men and a baby 
Geraldo Rivera 
Sigourney Weaver 
British royalty 
Spy magazine 
lists 

age discussions 
Corona beer 


soap operas posing 
as religious scandals 


big hair 

the ozone layer 

the greenhouse effect 
drum machines 
Dukakis . 

spin 


commercials on video 
movies 


stars pitching health clubs 
alien abductions 

John Lennon 

Cher 

Morton Downey Jr. 

Sly Stallone 

Ollie North 

bicycle shorts 

Elvis 

eating out 


eating out in 
trendy restuarants 


word (the L word, 
the M word) 


postmodernism 

the word ‘“‘faux’’ 

faux finishes 

the Franklin Mint 

the word ‘“‘lifestylie’”’ 

horses in TV commercials 
cinéma vérité commercials 
babies 

12-step programs 

New Age and its books 


books for women who 
do anything too much 


Donald Trump 

Mike Tyson 

Robin Givens 

Mike Tyson and Robin 
Givens 

Ralph Lauren and Polo 


Raiph Lauren ads 
celebrity perfume 


Garfield stuck on car 
windows with suction cups 


rock music in commercials 
The Death of Sex 
celebrities as authors 
bad comedians 
comedy clubs 

talk shows 

baby boomers 

boutique wines 
psychobiographies 

JFK 

special year-end issues 


MORROW LONG 











MOVE FORWARD 
AS WOMEN 





by Caroline Knapp 
ineteen eighty-eight ought to go 
Ss down as the year that talk-show 
host Oprah Winfrey was publicly 
flogged, but it won’t, probably because 
we were all too shell-shocked to get out 
our whips. 

In early November, Oprah spent an 
hour prancing around on national 
television in a pair of brand-new size-10 
jeans. Her ostensible aim was to show off 
the loss of 67 pounds, which she 
achieved on an extreme diet called 
“Optifast,” a technique that involves 
eating nothing but a packet of powder 
mixed with water for five months. What 
she really did was far more disturbing. 
Leaping about, calling her weight loss 
the “greatest achievement” of her life, 
Oprah set women’s efforts to release 
themselves from the national obsession 
with thinness back, oh, about 1000 years. 
More remarkably: did anybody rail 
against Oprah? Did anybody say, 
“Shame on you, Oprah, for perpetuating 
this cruel notion that happiness comes in 
teensy jeans sizes! Shame on you for 
buying into this relentless, tyrannical 
preoccupation with weight!” No. During 
the course of Oprah's program, the 
Sandoz Nutrition Corporation of 
Minneapolis, maker of the powder, listed 
a toll-free number for referrals to 
hospitals and clinics with Optifast 
programs. One million of us ca}led the 
first day. 

And so it was for women in 1988. It’s 
not that nothing happened to affect 
women. But our standard problems 
(body image, self-esteem, violence, 
poverty) got worse. Our fragile rights (to 
abortion, to minimum standards of living 
and support) became more vulnerable. 
Andit seems as if many of us sat around 
and watched. Or, worse, became more 
despairing and less powerful. Post- 
feminism — whatever that meant — took 
another long, slow step toward non- 
feminism. 

Think about it. Those of us who didn’t 
worry about weight in 1988 worried 
about other aspects of our bodies instead. 
In January, dermatologists told us that a 
medication called Retin-A had been 
found to diminish fine facial wrinkles 
caused by the sun. We begged our 
doctors for prescriptions, then zoomed 
out to drugstores to buy the $18-per- 
ounce cream, causing sales of Retin-A to 
increase 10-fold in some areas. 
Meanwhile, more than 93,000 of us spent 
between $1800 and $4000 each — a total 
of $300 million — to have our breasts 
surgically enlarged, an apparent 
response to the new message that being 
thin and wrinkle-free is not enough. 

But those of us who lost weight, 
eradicated wrinkles, and increased our 
bust size probably still didn’t end up 





feeling any clearer about how we 
“ought” to look in 1988. Oh, we all 
wished we looked like Jackie Joyner- 
Kersee or Florence Griffith Joyner, the 
Olympians whose muscle-bound bodies 
graced the covers of every major national 
magazine this fall. But in the absence of 
role models to provide us with attainable 
ideals, that wish only served to add 
another item — well-developed biceps 
— to the list of things we beat up on 
ourselves for not having. Meanwhile, out. 
in the real world — and especially the 
office — mixed messages prevailed. In a 
case that reached the US Supreme Court 
in November, a woman named Ann 
Hopkins claimed that Price Waterhouse, 
the national accounting firm, delayed 
promoting her to the position of partner 
because of her unfeminine manner and 
appearance. Hopkins, who in 1986 
brought more than $34 million worth of 
new business to the firm and billed more 
hours than any other candidate for 
partnership, was described in written 
evaluations by other partners as 
“macho” and harsh to co-workers; one 
colleague said she “needed a course in 
charm school,” and another advised her 
to talk and dress more femininely, wear 
make-up and jewelry, and have her hair 
styled. When her candidacy was put on 
hold, she left the firm and filed suit. 
Oddly enough, her suit hit the Supreme 
Court at the same time that Brenda 
Taylor, a former assistant state attorney 
in Broward County, Florida, was 
reprimanded by her boss, John 
Countryman, for wearing short skirts, 
designer blouses, high heels, and colored 
hosiery in court appearances. 
Countryman said she looked like a 
“bimbo.” Taylor complained to the 
federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. She was subsequently fired 
and may sue. 

- . - 

We didn’t manage to clarify much 
about love in 1988, either. Not that 
women in other years have figured it out 
any better, but on top of the regular boy- 
meets-girl chaos, we witnessed a new 
phenomenon this year: women blaming 
women. In the bookstores, for example, 
we found a plethora of best sellers 
suggesting that if we’re having problems 
in relationships, it’s either our 
responsibility or our fault. Psychologists 
Sonya Rhodes and Marlin S. Potash 
dished up a slew of man-trapping 
strategies in Cold Feet: Why Men Don’t 
Commit, which described an “epidemic” 
terror of intimacy on the part of men and 
told women how to “work him through” 
various stages of commitment. 

Popular culture in 1988 continued to 
drive home the message that the 
emotional work in relationships is 





woman’s work. Consider Being a 
Woman: Fulfilling Your Femininity and 
Finding Love, by Dr. Toni Grant, the Los 
Angeles-based radio psychologist with 
the size-four body and the six-figure 
income. Grant claims, among other 
things, that women have “repressed their 
dependency needs” and that we need to 
rediscover our “softness,” lest we 
alienate the men in our lives. She also 
proposes, in nonmuncertain terms, that if 
there are compromises to be made in 
relationships, we should make them: 
“Any other attitude on the woman’s 
part,” she writes, “simply does not work 
for the relationship.” 

Outside the bookstores — in the real 
world, that is — there was less love than 
pain. Violence dominated the news. An 
estimated 1.8 million of us were battered 
in 1988; about 20 percent of the women 
who sought emergency surgical 
procedures in the nation’s hospitals were 
victims of domestic violence. In 
Massachusetts alone, a woman was 
murdered by her husband, estranged 
spouse, or boyfriend every 22 days. 

New and more horrifying kinds of 
violence took place, too. In mid 
December, the Sunday New York Times 
reported that the Ohio State Medical 
Board formally charged a Dayton 
physician, Dr. James C. Burt, with “gross 
immorality” and “grossly unprofessional 
conduct.” Burt, who used the 
experimental techniques to reconstruct 
his patients’ genitals, often causing 
permanent physical damage in the 
process, explained his “philosophy” in 
his 1975 book Surgery of Love. He wrote, 
“Women are structurally inadequate for 
intercourse. This is a pathological 
condition amenable to surgery.” He also 
wrote that his surgery would turn 
women into “horny little mice” and 
expressed his belief that “the difference 
between rape and rapture is 
salesmanship.” According to the medical 
board, Dr. Burt's surgery, which was 
intended to increase sexual 
responsiveness, resulted in sexual 
dysfunction, extensive scarring, chronic 
infections of the kidney, bladder, and 
vagina, and, in many cases, the need for 
reconstructive surgery. As of December 
12, Dr. Burt's license had not been 
revoked and he was still practicing out of 
his office in Dayton. 

Meanwhile, this fall, Hedda 
Nussbaum began unfolding her chilling 
story of systematic abuse and beatings in 
testimony against her “lover,” Joel 
Steinberg, who is being charged in a 
Manhattan court with the death of Lisa 
Steinberg, the couple’s illegally adopted 
daughter. Bess Myerson, the former- 
Miss-America-turned-New-York-City- 
official-turned-shoplifter, was crowned 

















our new national symbol of self- 
destructiveness. And there was anew 
national symbol of horror everywhere — 
on the streets, in the courts — Tawana 
Brawley, the black teenager of 
Wappingers Falls, New York, who 
claimed she was abducted by six white 
men, raped, and sodomized. Brawley’s 
story was ruled false, and exactly what 
did happen to her is anybody’s guess 
these days. But the fact remains: Brawley, 
a 15-year-old girl, was found nearly 
comatose, wrapped in a garbage bag, her 
body covered with racial epithets and 
excrement. As Joanne Edgar, managing 
editor of Ms. magazine puts it, “She is a 
symbol of a woman who does not have 
power over her own life.” 
* ial * 

The symbol of powerlessness also 
extends to politics in 1988 — another 
arena where power either failed to 
materialize or slipped away. Nationally, 

' women’s rights grew more vulnerable 
and women’s issues failed to materialize, 

. in either substantive legislation or 
debate. Abortion in 1988 was under 
siege. Operation Rescue, the anti- 
abortion group backed by Jerry Falwell, 
demonstrated in front of scores of pro- 
choice family-planning and abortion 
clinics throughout the US, blocked 
entrances to scores more (including two 
in Massachusetts), and claimed 
responsibility for five incidents of arson, 
bombings, and attempted bombings. 
Voters in Colorado, Arkansas, and 
Michigan passed state anti-abortion 
referenda. The Reagan administration 
tried to cut off federal funds to pro-choice 
family planners and to impose 
regulations that would require minors to 
get parental permission before having an 
abortion. : 

As for women’s rights on other fronts,’ 
well... .ona broad level, look no further 
than the 1988 presidential campaign, 
which saw the so-called:gender gap start 
out as a pressing concern to both parties 
and degenerate into a non-issue. And on 
a specific level, look no further than child 
care. This year, in more than 57 percent 
of US couples with kids under age six, 
both husband and wife held jobs, up 
from 12 percent in 1950. As they have for 
the past decade, mothers with children 
under age three continued to represent 
the fastest growing segment of the labor 
force — more than half of them had jobs 
in 1988, up from one-third in 1976. Yet, in 
1988, only a fraction of US firms 
provided on-site day-care centers, and 
only one out of every 10 firms provided 
day-care assistance — of any kind — to 
their employees. And George Bush, the 
man whose idea of child-care assistance 
is a $1000 retroactive tax credit, was 
elected president. 

* ad * 

Small surprise, then, to find that 
economic and professional support for 
women did not increase in 1988, either. 
Newsweek magazine reported that only 
27 percent of the child support due 
mothers was actually paid, and that 35 
states were found in a recent audit not to 
be in compliance with federal child- 
support laws. 

Women in 1988 still earned only 70 
percent of what men earned and made 
up a disproportionate share of the poor 
and working poor. About 80 percent of 
women who worked full-time in 1988 
earned $20,000 or less. More than 80 
percent of persons receiving Aid for 
Dependent Children benefits in 1988 
were women with no man at home; the 
majority of these women had children 
under age six. Meanwhile, 65 percent of 
all-minimum-wage workers in the US 
were women, and 90 percent of the 
single-parent families living below the 
federal poverty line were headed by 
women. 

™ ~ * 

Though precise numbers are hard to 
come by, the Anorexia Nervosa Aid 
Society of Massachusetts estimates that 
in 1988, one out of every seven young 
women were bulimics — so unhappy, 
pained, and self-loathing that they 
binged on food and then forced 
themselves to vomit at least once every 
day. An additional one out of every 100 
women were anorexics — starving 
themselves into painful, skeletal shapes. 
On college campuses, meanwhile, an 
estimated 41 percent felt ashamed, guilty, 
or depressed after eating. And, according 
to the National Institute of Mental 
Health, roughly one out of every 10 of us 
were diagnosed with depression, twice as 
many as men. 

And depression, as any good shrink 
will tell you, is anger turned inward. 0 





WHAT DID 





HAPPEN IN ’88 





by Becky Batcha 


hat do you mean, nothing 
W happened? For starters, Tequila 

Sunrise was released in ‘88, and 
no year with a Mel Gibson movie in it 
qualifies as a total wash. Ditto for years 
when you can drive past a statue of 
Ramesses the Great every time you go to 
Lechmere for batteries. 

So we’re agreed: 1988 counted for 
something. (Hey, any year when the 
world’s superpowers destroy chunks of 
their nuclear arsenals has a certain air of 
legitimacy about it.) Now let's try to 
remember just what. 

While cynics were busy wallowing in 
politico-social inertia, the world 
improved in the following 57 ways: 

@ Arizona impeached Evan Mecham. Ed 
Meese resigned. Jimmy Swaggart fell 
from grace. The courts nailed Jim and 
Tammy. The Justice Department brought 
Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos to trial for 
their reckless abuse of power. And, 
meanwhile, back in the Philippines, Cory 
Aquino hung on. 

@ The US finally turned against Manuel 
Noriega. The FBI finally left CISPES (the 
wholly humanitarian and non- 
threatening Committee in Solidarity with 
the People of El Salvador) alone. 

© Former presidents Ford and Carter 
made nonpartisan appeals to George 
Bush for reason in policymaking. Ethics 
became a required course at Harvard 
Business School. 

@ With the ratification of the INF Treaty, 
the US and the USSR agreed to destroy 
2619 nuclear missiles. Massachusetts 
auto-insurance rates dropped by eight 
percent. 

® Soviet troops pulled out of 
Afghanistan. Cuban troops pulled out of 
Angola. South African troops pulled out 
of Namibia. Vietnam began the phased 
withdrawal of its armies from Cambodia. 
Mikhail Gorbachev announced his 
unilateral intention to cut the Soviet 
armed forces by 500,000 soldiers and to 
pull thousands of tanks and-hundreds of 
war planes out of Europe. 

@ Iran and Iraq agreed to a cease-fire to 
end their war in the Gulf. Yasir Arafat 
renounced terrorism and recognized 
Israel's right to exist, thereby opening the 
door to a settlement of the other Middle 
East crisis. 

®@ The US Army and Shell Oil agreed to a 
joint clean-up of Colorado’s Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal — the most-polluted 
spot in America. DuPont and Dow 
Chemical both announced plans to stop 
producing the dangerous 
chlorofluorocarbons that are destroying 
the earth’s ozone layer. 

© France licensed and stood behind the 
abortion pill, RU486, the availability of 
which will ultimately remove abortion 
from public debate and make it a private 








matter. A unified front of outraged 
Bostonians scared Operation Rescue 
away from Brookline. 

® Religious extremists abandoned their 
pitiful Boylston Street protest of The Last 
Temptation of Christ. Scientists exposed 
the Shroud of Turin as a fake. Authentic 
charitable works caught on in Boston to 
such an extent that major shelters like 
Rosie’s Place and the Pine Street Inn had 
to turn away volunteers at their 
Thanksgiving Day dinners. 

@ In Poland, General Jaruzelski made 
concessions to Solidarity. Eastern Bloc 
nations stopped jamming most radio 
broadcasts from the West. The Soviet 
Union and the United States sent athletes 
to the same Olympic Games for the first 
time since 1976. Nelson Mandela, if only 
for medical reasons, left prison for the 
first time in 26 years. 

© Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s Love in the 
Time of Cholera reaffirmed human 
resilience. The AIDS quilt reaffirmed 
human compassion. Iron Mike Tyson, in 
91 seconds, restored the meaning of the 
word “awesome.” Geraldo Rivera got 
whacked in the nose. 

® In Boston, union organizer Domenic 


_ Bozzotto gave hotel workers a voice for 


change. In Washington, DC, protests at 
Gallaudet College forced the school to 
hire its first deaf president. 

© Congress banned private employers’ 
use of lie-detector tests. The Supreme 
Court opened men’s clubs to women. 

@ The Red Sox won 24 straight home 
games. Waquoit, the Massachusetts 
Miracle Thoroughbred, brought home 
the Jockey Club Gold Cup. Victor Kiam 
rescued the Patriots from the Sullivans. 
@ Fenway Park added 600 new seats. 
Bonwit Teller returned to town. David 
Mamet and Lindsay Crouse moved to 
Cambridge. The Midtown Cultural 
District project took wing at the hands of 
Larry Murray. 

® Benazir Bhutto's secular People’s Party 
displaced Islamic fundamentalists in 
Pakistan’s National Assembly elections. 
Cory Aquino presided over the first free 
election in the Philippines since 1971. 
Opposition parties in South Korea’s 
democratic National Assembly election 
succeeded in upsetting that nation’s old 
guard. 

® Black families moved into the Mary 
Ellen McCormack housing project, in 
South Boston. Opponents kept Seabrook 
off-line for another year. Little League 
Baseball, at Senator Kerry’s urging, threw 
its support behind the special-needs 
division of Brockton’s Downey Memorial 
League. 

® American citizens poured millions of 
dollars’ worth of aid into Armenia, a 
province of the old “Evil Empire.” The 
Reagan years came toa close. - 0 














Continued from page 5 
needle-exchange proposal, the “political 
and very public issue brought out a lot of 
fears and the chance to educate,” in the 
eyes of Jim Voltz, the special assistant to 
the AIDS Action Committee’s executive 
director Larry Kessler. Others concurred. 
“We have tried to put together a strategy 
to reach intravenous-drug users, more 
this year than other years,” says Julie 
Marston, administrative director of AIDS 
services for the Boston City Department 
of Health and Hospitals. She called the 
needle exchange “symbolic of the kinds 
of things we should be trying, not that it’s 
a perfect answer in any way.” 

The year also gave us a glimpse of “the 
evil of two lessers,” as that carnival we 


‘ have come to know as a presidential race 


has been called. Bush horrified with a 
comment about how “embarrassed” 
parents must feel when they lose a son to 
AIDS. Dukakis was far from heroic in 
saying he would never endorse the 
needle exchange, not even if it were 
proved to save lives. 

And Reagan kept on keeping on. In 
early November, he announced October 
as National AIDS Awareness Month. 
Enough said. 0 





Continued from page 4 

who pinned his hopes on the stout 
coattails of the departing chief. “Senator, 
you're no Jack Kennedy,” sniffed Bentsen 
to his upstart veep rival. “1988, you're no 
1960,” harrumphed Time. 

Maybe it shouldn’t surprise us. Come 
to think of it, it’s entirely appropriate that 
nostalgic juices should run rampant as 
the Reagan years wane. The country’s 
sweet tooth for sugar-coated morsels of 
its past is a fitting homage to a leader 
who owes much of his political fortunes 
to his gift of spoon-feeding the American 
people heartwarming myths and syrupy 
visions of yesteryear. But the retreat into 
the cluttered shrine of cultural memory is 
bigger than the Gipper. Now, more than 
ever, in all its sunny manifestations and 
garish mutations, nostalgia answers the 
need to defer a forbidding future, to tarry 
a while in hopes of balancing the ledgers 
of misspent youth and renegotiating the 
terms that got us here. 

If the pundits and opinion-mongers 
are to be believed, popular culture is on 
the brink of morning-after queasiness 
after years of fearless hoofing and 
wretched excess. Greed is gauche. 
Earnestness is in. Cocooning and comfort 
food promise to eclipse the allures of 
nightclubbing and nouvelle. At its most 
innocent, nostalgia is a twinge begotten 
of epochal change, a part of marking time 
and taking stock. At its most insidious, 
nostalgia is a spasm of remorse and 
woolly intolerance, an aggressive game 
of denial, as if raiding the attic of eras 
past could restore us to the old 
reassurances and simplicities. Wherever 
the present infatuation falls along that 
spectrum, it’s clear that nostalgia, always 
a natural resource, is rapidly becoming 
just another conspicuous commodity, 
pulled down off the shelves with brisk 
solicitude and purveyed like so many 
rounds of knockwurst. Look at the so- 
called New Age — whatever slender 
claims the movement has on newness are 
far outweighed by its shrewd 
repackagings of the spiritual dabblings of 
Ma and Pa Aquarian. 

There’s nothing new about nostalgia, 
of course. It can’t be helped. Every 
generation is prone to looking over its 
shoulder, nagged by suspicions that 
progress is a pipe dream, that the old 
days, for all their glaring naiveté and 
sepia hues, were greener somehow. 
There’s something to be said, besides, for 
staying susceptible to the distilled spirits 
of the past. Even so, it used to be that a 
good quick swig would suffice, a nip or 
two from the old brown jug. Not in ‘88: 
the country uncorked a whole rack of 
vintage years and proceeded to get 
blotto. 0 
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Indian Delight 


Turban renewal 





483 Cambridge Street, Allston, 782-0021. Open Monday through 
Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m.; Sunday from 5 to 10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from sidewalk level. 





by Robert and Louise Nadeau 


ndia probably has more dis- 
I tinctive regional cuisines 

than any other country, even 
China, but just try to sort them 
out in an Indian restaurant! No 
matter where the cooks come 
from, an Indian-restaurant menu 
will be the standard anthology of 
dishes from all over the subconti- 
nent. Nor will the menu or the 
name of the restaurant give away 
the secret of what the specialties 
might be. 

How’s your fashion sense? 
Waiters in turbans are more 
likely to be Northerners serving 
topnotch kebabs and tandoori- 
oven specialties. 

Indian Delight’s menu — a 
comparatively honest and help- 
ful one — has eight geographic 
references, mostly to Punjab and 
the north of India. The one hint 
that convinces me of the res- 
taurant’s northerly leanings is the 
odd description of chicken vin- 
daloo as “a super hot dish from 
the people of the Himalayas.” 
Vindaloo is usually credited to 
Portuguese Christians colonizing 
Goa on the west coast. For some 
reason this persuades me that the 


restaurant is North Indian, while 
the equally contradictory descrip- 
tion of shrimp tandoori masala as 
“The Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
favorite dish” strikes me as a red 
herring, so to speak. 

. The real persuaders, of course, 
are the excellent grilled meats, 
the yogurt-based sauces and 
drinks, and the variety of paratha 
flatbreads. But, if I hadn’t noticed 
the turbans, I might have been 
convinced I was in a South Indian 
restaurant by. the excellent fried 
appetizers, the long list of 
vegetarian specialties, and the 
well-made side of basmati rice. 
Indian Delight is in fact one of the 
better local Indian restaurants all 
around. It’s against the per- 
centages, but maybe we. should 
have given that Himalayan vin- 
daloo a shot. 

Next time, darn it, I’m going 
yout with a Hindi-Bengali-Tamil 
vocabulary chart and a briefcase 
full of Indian regional 
cookbooks. 

But I'll still order Nizam’s 
choice ($3.50), the mixed fried 
appetizer. The test of frying, the 
vegetable fritters called pakoras 


(two for the Nizam), are here 
crispy without excess grease, and 
well flavored with onions and 
spices. Samosas (two for the 
Nizam) are pyramidal turnovers 
filled with peas and potatoes; 
they can be dull, but lively spices 
and: plenty of pepper elevate 
these. Something called a Rikki 
Tikki Tavi is even plumper, but 
has a similar spice mix, with 
ground coriander dominant. This 
would be a lot of flavor for any 
appetizer, but there is also an 
addictive dip based on chopped 
onion and tamarind, and, as a 
lagniappe, a wafer of pappadum 
flavored with pepper and garlic- 
like asafoetida. 

Coconut soup ($1.50) is a sweet 
mixture of coconut, dairy cream, 
chopped nuts, and a little sweet 
spice. Sweet things aren’t often 
eaten at the beginning of occiden- 
tal meals, but this warm bowl is 
quite soothing on a cold night. 
Dal shorba soup ($1.50) is a more 
familiar bowl of fresh vegetables, 
tomato, split peas, and lentils, not 
unlike a minestrone with a pep- 
pery bite and a sprig of coriander 
on top. 

The mixed grill ($7.95) is one of 
the best around. This kitchen 
does especially well with chicken 
tandoori. Both breast and thigh 
portions were as tender as 
sautéed chicken, yet the spices 
and chicken flavors, even the 
oven-broiled flavor, were sharper 
than most. The usual high point 
of a tandoori mixed grill, chicken 
tikka, was outstanding here, with 
the finest texture possible in a 
chicken dish and considerable 
flavor coming through the yogurt 
marinade as well. The single 
seekh kebab, about the size and 
shape of an Italian sausage, was 
artfully spiced with cumin and 
ground coriander. For some 
reason the seekh kebabs aren't 
offered as a dish on their own. 


The only weak feature on our 
platter was the lamb chunks (boti 
kebab). We couldn’t taste the 
marinade, and both pieces, 
though showing pink, seemed 
hardened and overdone. 

The “bed of greens and 
tomatoes” under tandoori dishes 
consists of iceberg lettuce and 
freight-car tomatoes. But other 
side dishes are excellent. The rice 
is real basmati rice, with its 
characteristic earthy taste soften- 
ed by a few spices (the yellow 
color is probably turmeric) and a 
few green peas. The dal with it is 
a yellowish, thin purée of split 
peas with an effective dose of 
pepper. That was enough starch 
for us to overlook the flatbreads, 
a northern specialty. The poori 
($2.25) puffs up as high as a mylar 
balloon yet doesn’t taste overly 
greasy. 

Our favorite dish of all was 
chicken pishori ($6.95). This, the 
menu warns us, is “flavored by 
the fierce Punjabi.” I wouldn't 
want to meet him in an alley or a 
mountain pass, but lunch would 
be fine, any time. This is a boned 
chicken breast in what looks like 
a cream sauce, allegedly made 
with yogurt and lemon, and won 
us over completely with a seduc- 
tive mustard-like flavor. 

Another sure shot was lamb do 
piaza ($7.95). The name looks 
Italian (though it is derived from 
Persian and means “two on- 
ions”), and the sauce of melted- 
down onions, tomatoes, and pep- 
pers does taste like oregano — 
and cardamom, ginger, coriander, 
pepper, and all good Indian 
things. The onions, added in two 
stages, work down to a sauce of 
considerable richness. 

Vegetarians have a lot of op- 
tions here. We opted for navrat- 
tan korma ($6.95), a “nine-gem” 
vegetable dish, here presented as 
a stew. There is a banquet version 


on rice in which the vegetables 
are arranged to show off their 
individual colors. Even in stew 
you can pick out the nine items, 
of which we were most struck by 
the homemade cheese, which is 
not unlike cottage cheese with a 
texture like firm tofu, and an 
excellent foil for the rich gravy. 
Bites contrasted the textures of 
eggplant and cashews, and the 
varying sweetnesses of fried on- 
ions and peppers. 

All around, this is a hot, spicy 
meal, and you may like a lassi 
yogurt drink ($1.25, sweet or 
salted), another Punjab specialty. 
Water is frequently refilled, and 
tea (60 cents) is Darjeeling. The 
coffee (60 cents) was thin and 
bitter. 

The blackboard-special dessert 
is ras malai ($2.50), the familiar 
bit of cheese in syrup. What's 
special about this one is a subtle 
mix of flavors from pistachios 
and caramelized milk. A similar 
effect has a molasses-like intensi- 
ty in the kulfee ($1.95), ice cream 
topped with mango puree. Kheer 
($1.75), the granddaddy of all rice 
puddings, is a bland and soothing 
mix of rice, milk, cashews, and 
(probably) coconut. Gulab jamun 
($1.75) is here, as elsewhere, 
described as “cheese balls” — 
doughnut holes would be my 
term — and comes in weak 
syrup. 

The room, which formerly 
housed the Guatemalan _res- 
taurant Chapinlandia, is not fan- 
cy but large and comfortable. 
Indian instrumental music is the 
logical, unobtrusive background 
sound. Service, at two un- 
crowded meals, was very quick. 

It was not much more than 10 
years ago that there were only 
two Indian restaurants in the 
Boston area. Now there are doz- 
ens, but this modest storefront is 
one of the best. a) 
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This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended. as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest dollar 
and is the range quoted for entrees, unless followed by “ac,” 
indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change seasonally. 





anything, but dotes on cream. Capitalize on 
that prejudice when you get to desserts: a 
don‘t-miss mousse and créme brilée. Dress 
for a white room that will show you off. (9/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Sq. (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Harvard Sq. Cambridge, 
576-0605. Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 
p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 
A fine luxury restaurant with some Italian 
touches, less intense and expensive than 
“Rarities” in the same complex. If gourmet 
dining makes you feel pressured, Giannino’s 
offers many of the same thrills without the 
ure. Have fancy soups or salads, the 
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Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. noon-11 p.m.; Fri.- 
Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant, and the 

most elaborately decorated, with authentic 
wooden stools and basket-weave tables. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces are 
somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes in a version spiced with fiery 
“berbere” powder, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, using 
the soft “injera” flatbreads. The friendly staff 
will show you how. (10/88) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
wheelchair access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai res- 

taurant in a Harvard Square basement. Two 
nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. But 
several pluses: a tasty seafood combination in 
a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef with basil 
leaves and chili, a toothsome tod man koong 
appetizer, and a delicious fried honey banana 
dessert. (10/88) 
Bangkok Palace, 92 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3354. Mon.-Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Full Bar. 
$6-11 

A good, second-echelon Thai restaurant, 
especially strong in the spicier red and green 
curries. Initially weak on coconut soup, pad 
thai. and service. But you can dine quite well 
on tre now (deep-fried, marinated shrimp 





in egg-roll skins), duck with green curry, 
chicken in Mussaman curry, and fried banana 
(here also wrapped in eggroll skin). (10/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 
p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. $5-12. 
Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. Good, 
generous fried seafood platters, with calimari 
and clams the most outstanding. Good 
blackened tuna and some of the cheapest 
lobsters in town. Atmosplere takes an 
expensive view, a bit of nostalgia, a large bar 
and makes something crowded and informal 
enough for students or large groups. (12/88) 
E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia St., 
Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 
Cambridge’s second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Only one sauce, but it’s a good, mild tomato 
sauce that moistens plenty of rice and stews 
up with goat, chicken, conch, or beef. Get in 
Sundays for the rich savory, peppery, squash 
soup. If you're new to Haitian food, fried pork 
or fried fish are familiar and delicious. The 
only problem is that three days later you're 
hungry again. (12/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, Boston, 
236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-midnight. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access to 
outdoor café tables only. $12.50-22.50. 
Elegant, simplified menu and decor invite 
equally good tastefrom the dining public. 
Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a kitchen 
that grills and sauces well, doesn’t overdo 
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misnamed coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled 
tuna, or familiar-sounding Italian dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton Corner, 
332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9.p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $7-10. 

A new-type family restaurant, with all the 
glories of suburban Italian food except decent 
tomato sauce, in mod surroundings. Your 
children can crayon on the ‘paper table 
coverings and eat cheap, while you can dine 
copiously, cheaply and well on Sicialian 
grilled tomato salad, fried squid, gourmet 
pizza, and six shapes of al dente pasta in a 
variety of sauces. Don’t miss the grilled 
shrimp and vegetables and the cannoli tinged 
with anise. Huge and sometimes loud. (11/88) 

351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Free 
parking after 5 p.m. in lot behind the building. 
$6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy fresh 
tempura, good soup and seafood. On the 
Korean side, our reviewer liked the Jungol, a 
dinner soup filled with vegetables and fish or 
beef, livened up with red pepper. (12/88) 
New dJillian’s, 1185 River St. Cleary 
Square, Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

A trained chef brings grilled mako shark 
and blackened redfish to a meat-and-potatoes 
neighborhood. Can he get away with it? 
Probably, because he also has cheap lobster 
specials, solid fried fish, good fried potatoes, 
and plenty of butter and garlic where it 
counts, such as.on the shrimp on hr sae 
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Desserts, decor, service, and many of the 
customers are strictly casual. Who cares? 
Dress down; eat up. (9/88) 

Pattaya, 1032-1036 Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m., and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m., and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with dazzl- 

ing food and decor. Don’t miss Pattaya roll 
(the thinnest, crunchiest spring rolls possible), 
nor Penang beef, ruby shrimp, crystal noodle 
soup, nor the “diet dish” Marina Bay broiled 
scallops with its locally unique northern Thai 
chili sauce as a dip. Solid versions of pad thai 
and sate, and a homy, sweet coconut milk and 
banana dessert. Some folk art on sale, though 
nothing as extraordinary as the richly carved 
wooden chairs. (10/88) 
Pistachio’s, 50 Church St. Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 497-5488. Mon.-Thurs. 
5-10 p.m.; Fri. 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-9 
p-m. Full bar. AE, MC, Visa. $11-15. 

Excellent seafood in a difficult middie- 
brow format. First good seafood bouliabaisse 
in a whale’s age. Also fine trio of grilled 
sausage, shrimp and scallion pancakes, blue- 
fish oriental. Wine sold by the glass and in 
two-ounce tastes. Good service, but loud, 
smoky, and uncomfortable location. (11/88) 
224 Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 

the corner of North Dorchester, South Boston, 
and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, with an 
outstanding spread of $3 desserts. Better 
sauces than most, especially the mussels in 
garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, and the 
lime mayonnaise that accompanies the fish 
cakes. Despite only 12 tables, we also enjoyed 
a tireless pianist. Actual griling isn’t perfect, 
but this one is a check-rated “best buy.” 
(11/88) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, DC, 
CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 


Specialities are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Reliably 
good without showing off, and already 
crowded with Boston’s wide variety of 
Japanese food fiends. For an extra $20, enjoy a 
private “tea house” room with a well under 
the table for the hard-of-knee-bending, (9/88) 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 


Cajun Yankee, 1193 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 576-1971. Tues.-Sat. 6-10 
p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa; no checks. Beer and 
wine. $10-18 (ac). 

Buttery, faithful rendition of New Or- 
leans specialties in a no-frills setting. 
Recommended: Cajun popcorn, black- 
ened-redfish salad, ‘crawfish étoufée, 
schrod pecan, sweet-potato pie, and bread 


pudding. (7/87) 

Cityside and Bar, 200 
Brookline Ave., Boston, 266-8282. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. and -Sun. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. Bar longer hours at 
night. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. No wheel- 
chair access. $9-12. 

Fun food, from fried appetizers to ribs, 
nachos, quiche, omelettes, seafood, sarid- 
wiches, pasta, onion soup, and salads, all 
done reliably at admirable prices. (11/87) 
Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401)539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 

Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clearbroth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual servicé; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge, _ 876-1655, 
492-9723. Tues.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 
6-10 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 6-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up six steps. $12-15. 

Modern bohemia: the music is Esther 
Phillips; the food is Loud Grill. Try the 
homemade sausages, red-hot conch stews, 
grilled ribs, .or anything spicy, and/or,neo- 
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Caribbean. No desserts, but good coffee 
and live jazz later. (11/87) 

Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 

might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 
hassles. (3/88) 
Mavens Kosher Court, 95 Winthrop 
St., Harvard St., Cambridge, 492-DELI. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11 a.m.- 
midnight; Sat. 10 a.m.-midnight; Sun. 7 
a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
$7-12. 

Owned by celebrity lawyers, Mavens is a 
kosher fleishig deli with a menu full of bad 
law jokes. But objections are overruled 
because, according to our reviewer, it 
“lovingly and accurately reconstructs the 
menu and ambiance of New York de- 
licatessens.... It looks right, it sounds 
almost right, it smells right.” Great egg 
cream, smoked fish, hot brisket sandwich, 
stuffed cabbage. Fair pastrami, corned beef, 
cholent, skimmed chicken soup. Laugh- 
ably poor service, too much noise, and not 
cheap but somehow haimishe. (6/88) 
Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 

"8, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full Bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “‘char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 

55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 

hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman?” Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Grili and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. : 

Fair food but an excellent list of 

‘American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 
Village Smokehouse, 1 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 566-3782: Mon.-Sun. 
11:30 a.m.-1 a.m. No credit cards or checks. 
Full bar. $6-11. 

Texas" barbecue in a concept restaurant 
where the food mostly lives up to the 
concept. The brisket is where this cuisine 
is, has been, and always will be. The sauce 
is amazing. Ribs are also tempting, as is the 
Texas sausage. (10/87) 


CHINESE 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420.'Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-la.m.; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ec)! 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 
made and loved the movie “South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. (2/88) ‘ 
Café China, 1245 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-4300. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE only. Beer 
and wine. Access up one step. $7-10 (ac). 

Surprisingly successful attempts at fancy 
Chinese chefery in a small place, plus 
Continental desserts. Yes, Shanghai dim 
sum and swiss chocolate torte with cappuc- 
cino. Also: Café China scallion pie with 
pork and hoisin, crispy garlic chicken. 


(8/87) 

Khan, 344 Walnut St., New- 
tonville, 964-0727. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p.m.; Sun. 3:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
Bar. Access up one two-inch bimp. $3-15 
(ac). 

Self-styled Mongolian restaurant has the 
cook-your-own Mongolian hot pot and a 
tastier dish where you can grill your own 
food at the table. Otherwise a very 
respectable Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 
taurant. (12/87) 

Mr. Leung, 545 Boylston St. (at Claren- 
don), Boston, 236-4040. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. 








and 6-11 p.m.; Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p-m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Wheelchair access 
through adjoining building. Valet parking, 
$7. $16-23 (ac). 

Excellent linen-tablecloth all-provinces 
restaurant with superb food to match 
prices that will shock old Chinatown 
hands. Dress up and splurge on West Lake 
beef soup, snow peas with (real) fresh 
water chestnuts, shrimp in black-bean 
sauce, shrimp-and-seaweed soup. (9/87) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580.” Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 am.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full Bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant. in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calimari, General 
Gau’s_ chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Sally Ling’s, Centre St. and Langley Rd., 
Newton Centre, 332-3600. Sun.-Thurs. 
noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-9:45 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-10:45 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. No reservations. 
$8-15 (ac). 

The Newton location of Cambridge's 
ultra-luxe Chinese restaurant is merely a 
pleasant place with upscale decor and 
service. Excellent pan-fried Peking ravioli, 
two-course Peking duck. (11/87) 
Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 
Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7. 

Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 

but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. Helpful staff. 
(5/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full Bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Brasserie Les Halles, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access, $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 
restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamatia-olive 
paté on garlicked crouton, two kinds of 
onion soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a 
veal chop likewise. (1/88) 











INDIAN 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 





Delhi Palace, 187A Harvard St., 
Brookline, 566-9317. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-8 (ac). 

Neighborhood Indian restaurant with 

lots of good food for the price. Tandoori 
items the best. (10/87) 
Shalimar, 546 Massachusetts Ave., Cen- 
tral Sq., Cambridge, 547-9280. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m; Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. and 3-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $6-10. 

Consistently decent food, and the prices 

are right. Vegetarian appetizer platter with 
excellent dipping chutneys, good Tandoori 
dishes. Knockout saffron-flavored _ ice 
cream (badami kulfi). (4/87) 
Taj Mahal india, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 


ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-5800, ext. 5627. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m. 
Sun. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 

Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 
Bnu, 123 Stuart St., Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p.m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 

old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Ciao Bella, 240 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 536-2626. Sun.-Tues. noon-11 p.m.; 
Wed.-Sat. noon-midnight. All credit cards. 
Full bar. No wheelchair access; up full 
flight of steps. $10.50-21 (ac). 

Brilliant but erratic; mostly brilliant in 

appetizers and desserts. Outstanding min- 
estrone, good carpaccio. Best main dish 
was a lunch special. Monster veal 
parmigiana at dinner. Must haves: straw- 
berries and madeleines, bread pudding. 
(12/87) 
L’Osteria, 109 Salem St., North End, 
Boston, 723-7847. Tues.-Sat. noon-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$10-12 (ac). 

Classic Italian bistro with gruff charm. 
Ups and middles, no downs. The ups: 
minestrone; squid salad; chicken, macaroni 
and broccoli; brodetto di pesce. A red- 
sauce house. (8/87) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Buteco Two, 57 West Dedham St., Villa 
Victoria, South End, Boston, 247-9249. 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-11 
p.m. MC, Visa; Local checks. Beer and 
wine. $6-10. 

Brazilian restaurant in Puerto Rican-run 
community housing. Get some fried mani- 
oc (here it’s called mandioca). Good fried 
plantains (tostones); don’t miss the 
spinach-and-cheese empanadas, the 
ceviche mixto, or the black-bean soup. 
Favorite entrees: picadinho a carioca (beef 
stew) and moqueca a baiana (haddock in 
coconut sauce). On Sat. and Sun., get the 
feijoada (black-bean stew). (12/87) 














Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full Bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Café Freesia, 400 Centre St., Newton 
Corner, 244-6740. Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-3 
p-m.; Sat. 8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Tues.- 
Sat. 6-11 p.m. All credit cards. Beer and 
wine. Free parking; lot is reached by 
turning right on Washington St. and right 
again onto Elmhurst Rd. $8-15. 

Power breakfasts and long lunches may 
be the métier. We visited before the new 
chef arrived and found a delicious burger 
and cleverly grilled chicken breast. 
Desserts are a strong point here. (10/87) 
Commonwealth Grille, 111 Dartmouth 
St., South End, Boston, 353-0160. Mon. 
6-10:30 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs. 11:30-3 p.m. and 
6-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-3 p.m. and 6- 
midnight; Sun. 6-10:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Café menu daily until 1 a.m. 
$14-22 

Yuppie down to its faux-leopard carpet- 
ing, but the food is in fact pretty good. 
Sourdough French bread, basil Capriole 
wontons, grilled pizzas. Gently grilled 
entrees, resting on driblets of reduction 
sauces. Chocolate-almond torte, yes. (7/87) 
Mamersiey’s Bistro, 578 Tremont St., 
South End, Boston, 267-6068. Mon.-Sat. 
6-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 6-9:30 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Access up two steps. 
Valet parking. $15-22 (ac). 

Trendiest of the new cafés. Informal food 

presented at a very high level. Successful 
appetizers include roasted red-onion soup, 
braised artichoke. Sirloin steak, duckling 
are both recommended. People like to 
dress up to come here. (11/87) 
Icarus on Appleton, 3 Appleton St., 
South End, Boston, 426-1790. Mon.-Thurs. 
5:30-10:30 p.m., with a late-night menu 
until midnight; Fri. and Sat. 5:30 p.m.- 
midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. No wheelchair access. 
$17-24. 

Beautifully redone with Art Deco and 

Nouveau elements. Recommended: grilled 
rabbit sausage, spinach-and-sesame salad, 
duckling with kumquats and scallions. 
Desserts are the best thing here: black-and- 
white paté, and a no-flour gateau au 
chocolat. (12/87) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; You may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the 
castle,” Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American-owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but appetizer 
pizzettas, duckling, and lamb dishes with 
Asian touches are delectible. (2/88) 
Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 

-Continued on page 11 
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A review of our top finds of 1988 





Al Capone, 73 Salem Street, Boston, 227-2692. Open 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 

A little storefront operation on Salem Street that offers a fine, fine 
alternative to waiting on line at Pizzeria Regina. Pizzas here are the way 
pizzas were before pizza went designer: slices the size of the motherland, 
with chewy crusts, spicy red sauce, and especially copious toppings. Slices 
are $1, whole pies $4. Al’s also makes calzone the size of a large man’s 
forearm for about $2. 

Ames Coffee Shop, 1 Court Street, Boston, 523-8903. (Entrance through 
lobby of 1 Court Street or through alley next to Veteran’s Administration 
building.) Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m.; Sat. 7 a.m.-noon. 

A breakfast spot with heart and soul, crammed into the sliver of space next 
to the Veteran’s Administration building at Government Center. What the 
Ames lacks in spaciousness, it more than makes up for in gritty class and 
quality food, breakfast or lunch. Two eggs, bacon, ham or fried bologna (who 
makes that anymore?), toast, and coffee go for $2.35. The $1.80 McSally 
Special breakfast sandwich (Sally’s the cook) puts the McDonalds version to 
shame. Seating is tight, but there is takeout, and it tastes just as good. 
Barry’s Deli, 21 Beale Street, Wollaston, 471-6899. Mon.-Fri. 6 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Sat. 6 a.m.-4 p.m. A second location is at 1237 Hancock Street in Quincy 
Center. 

Serving all the dishes your grandmother used to cook on Sundays, exactly 
the way she used to cook them: chicken soup, beef stew, macaroni and 
cheese, meatloaf, and corned-beef sandwiches. Every bit of food is prepared 
on the premises, which means the beef in your sandwich was roasted in 
Barry’s oven and the base for your chicken soup was made by boiling 
chickens for hours. Any lunch order, including a drink, will cost you less than 
$5. Ask for plenty of pickles with everything; known only to the locals as 
“Barry's pickles,” they have a mixed vinegar-and-dill taste and have yet to be 
found anywhere else in the area. 

Bence Pharmacy, 1607 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 876-2002. Mon.-Fri. 7 
a.m.-6:30 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m. 

A drugstore/soda-fountain landmark that’s been dishing up cheap eats 
and cheap culture (in the form of a paperback book rack) for “about 80 
years.” We don’t know what a roast-beef sandwich cost back around 1908, 
but in 1988 it’s only $1.50. The quarter-pound Benceburger is also $1.50, and 
less greasy than McDonalds’s. Soup comes out of Campbell's cans, and the 
bread isn’t state of the art. But the food's fresh, it’s prepared with. care, and it 
comes to you hot from the kitchen. For drinks, choose from “nutritious” lime 
rickeys, “handmade” vanilla and raspberry Cokes, and egg creams. 


. The Downtown Café, 12 La Grange Street, 338-7037. Lunch on Wed., 


Thurs., and: Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Dinner served Mon. and Tues. starting at 5 
p.m., and Wed.-Sun. starting at 4 p.m. Brunch served Sun. noon-5 p.m. Late- 
night menu Fri. and Sat 10 p.m.-1 a.m. 

If your eccentric grandmother quit her bridge club and opened a restaurant 
in a tiny storefront in the Combat Zone, she might come up with something 
like the Downtown Café. The Downtown Café’s real owner, Dan Holmes, is 
nobody’s grandma. But his lair has that wacky, homy feel nonetheless, and 
he cooks everything himself. For lunch, a page of “Blue Plate Specials” 
($5.95, with salad or a cup of soup) features conventional fare like meatloaf 
and pasta dishes. But there’s also blintzes and applesauce ($4.95) and an 
appetizer of escargot tart ($2.95). The best bargain is the daily lunch special, 
at $5.95, which comes with coffee, tea, or soda, and one of Holmes’s wild 
desserts, plus an entree, bread, and side dishes. Please, grandma, stop! 
Flash’s Snack ’n Soda, 310 Stuart Street, Boston, 350-6130. Mon.-Fri. 5 
a.m.-3:30 p.m.; Sat. 5 a.m.-noon. 

The last genuine breakfast (as opposed to brunch) place in the Back Bay. 
Flash’s lies hidden in the neighborhood's non-residential district, near the 
rear entrance of the Greyhound bus terminal. Scrambled-egg enthusiasts and 
fans of buttered white toast will consider the trek from condo-land well 
worth their while. A breakfast special of two eggs, buttered toast, home fries, 
and coffee costs just $1.75, Omelettes are also available for those who crave 
borderline brunch fare. 

Galieria Umberto Rostisceria, 289 Hanover Street, Boston, 523-9261. 
Call ahead after 1 p.m. to make sure the restaurant is still serving. 

A North End lunch spot that serves the kind of hearty Italian food that 
Anthony’s mom probably made before she started moonlighting in Prince 
spaghetti commercials. Not what comes to mind when you think North End 
— no wax candles dripping from Chianti bottles, no red checkered 
tablecloths — but loads of carbos, for cheap. Specialties include panzarotti 
(deep-fried mashed potatoes and cheese) and arancini (a deep-fried 
concoction of rice and cheese filled with beef stew). Walk in with five bucks 
and you're guaranteed to leave with enough to feed you, the cat, the dog, and 
a neighbor or two. 

Larry’s Steamed Dogs, Route 119, Pepperell, 433-5064. Mon.-Fri. 6 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m.; and Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Hot dogs done so well, they're worth the trip to Mount Wachusett, snow or 
no snow. And toasted bagels — in Pepperell! Larry's is a seemingly ordinary 
little stand set back from the road, but more often than not (even in the 
coldest weather) there’s a line of customers outside. Larry’s hot dogs are 
really steamed, not grilled or fried or boiled or microwaved. They taste “just 
like hot dogs used to taste,” and they're only $1.25. There’s knackwurst, too, 
chili dogs, bacon dogs, and kielbasa dogs all for $1.50, and footlongs for $1.75. 
Sauerkraut is an extra two bits. 

The Pit Stop, 888-A Morton Street, Dorchester, 436-0485. Wed.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-midnight. 

Chef Lawrence Jeter goes moderate on smoke flavor and permeation, and 
his sauce is tomato-y and mild. But in barbecue it’s the meat that matters, and 

Continued on page 10 
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the Pit Stop does fine with that. The 
establishment's glories are the ribs (tray, 
$6; half-slab, $10; slab, $16) and the 
brisket (the menu terms it “beef sand- 
wich,” $5), the latter as meltingly tender 
as pot roast, with a rich, marrowy flavor. 
Both dishes are accompanied by slices of 
soft white Wonder-type bread, for those 
who insist on this as a confirming note 
of authenticity. The excellent cole slaw 
is Mrs. Jeter’s work, as is the potato 
salad, a church-picnic masterpiece. 
Sami’s, Longwood Avenue across 
from the Children’s Hospital, Brookline. 
Open 24 hours, seven days a week. 

Not only does this sidewalk stand 
serve some of the tastiest Middle 
Eastern food around — and at decidedly 
reasonable prices (about $3 for a stuffed 
pita sandwich) — but they never close. 
In addition to ‘round-the-clock service, 
the staff at Sami’s has mastered the 
delicate art of ultra-fast, ultra-tasty food 
production. Things move so fast you 
barely have time to scan over the 
mouth-watering offerings on the 
billboard menu in front of you, amid 
shouts of “falafel, kofta, make that two 
falafel, let's go!” At this time of year, you 
may want to eat and run, since Sami’s 
has only outdoor tables. 

Sessa’s, 412-414 Highland Avenue, 
Somerville, 776-6687. Mon.-Sat. 8 a.m.-6 
p-m.; Sun. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. 

Like a lot of groceries in the North 
End — except it’s in Davis Square, 
Somerville. Sessa’s has olive oils by the 
dozen, dried oregano, dried peppers, 
sun-dried tomatoes, fruit nectars, Stella 
D’Oro cookies, lupini beans in cans, 
espresso by the tin, dried pasta, fresh 
olives, and the rest. But you want to 
know what's cooking. Monday it’s 
minestrone. On Tuesday: it’s meat 
tortellini. Wednesday and Thursday 
mean chicken soup. And Friday is 
cheese tortellini. There’s also a liberal 
menu of calzone, sandwiches, and 
baked pasta dishes, plus fresh calamari, 
artichoke, and mushroom salads. Save 
room for a Perugina Baci for dessert. 
Teddy and Libby’s, 11 Davis Square, 
623-9238. Mon.-Sat. 5:30 a.m.-3 p.m.; 
Sun. 5:30 a.m.-1 p.m 

A living archive of a time when coffee 
was java and meals were square, 
Hungry? By all means plant yourself at 
one of the formica tables or perch on a 
warbling fountain stool. Breakfast is 
sturdy American ‘Basic: pancakes 
($2.80), French toast ($2.60), any-style 
eggs with ham, bacon, or sausage ($2 to 
$4), home fries, and toast. Stick-to-your- 
ribs omelettes ($2 to $4.50) are the chef's 
signature dishes. If home fries are a 
passion, an extra dollar gets you a 
pleasing heap. One word of advice, 
though: don’t ask for Teddy or Libby. 
That’s Andrew Kostakis behind the 
counter making the eggs dance. (He 
bought the place from its namesakes 
some five years ago.) 

Triple D’s, 435 South Huntington 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 522-4966. 8 
a.m.-1 a.m. daily. 

An authentic Irish eatery, in the 
American tradition. (The portrait of John 
F. and Robert Kennedy, though a nice 
touch, doesn’t scream “County Cork” at 
you.) You can get a more-beef-than-bun 
burger for $1.75, and a 14-ounce steak 
dinner for $8.95 (the most expensive 
thing on the menu). And every day 
there’s at least one homemade soup 
($1.50 a bowl) and stew. So you don’t 
get bored while you're working through 
that meal, the management has taken 
pains to make sure everyone has a view 
of at least one TV, usually turned to 
local sports. The bar stocks nine draft 
beers (domestic and imported) for about 


$2 a pint. 

Vinny’s Restaurant, 76 Broadway, 
Somerville, 628-1921. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. 


The best Sicilian cooking in town, in 
one of the best-hidden spots: the back 
room of Vinny’s Superette. On nice days 
you might see a sandwich board outside 
advertising the daily specials (Broaciola 
on Tuesday, rabbit on Wednesdays, 
tripe on Thursday, calamari on Friday); 
otherwise you'd never know the res- 
taurant’s there. Even Vinny’s non- 
specials are special: rich red-sauced 
ravioli, manicotti, stuffed shells, and 
lasagna; tasty chicken, veal, eggplant, 
sausage, and shrimp dishes; and 
sublime pastas like fettuccine Alfredo 
and lingumi in red or white clam sauce. 
The antipasto is memorable, the soups 
guaranteed to cure colds. There's usual- 
ly homemade strawberry shortcake and 
always a fruit platter for dessert. Enter 
through the grocery or through an 
unmarked doorway around the corner 
on Hathorn Street. - - 0 
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madly eclectic, witty food from Peking duck 
to venison goulash. There's respect for hearty 
peasant flavors elegantly finished. Soul starts 
with the bread basket, continues with soup. 
Menu changes seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby 
squid soup,” country salad, rabbit and pan- 
cetta cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during a 3/88 visit. (3/88) 

St. Cloud, 557 Tremont St., South End, 
Boston 353-0202. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5:30-midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Valet parking. $6.50-24 (ac). 

Rebecca Carras’s dramatic flair is every- 

where in one of the most enjoyble cafés; 
experimental cooking in a loud, high- 
fashion café atmosphere. The food is very 
good: harlequin fettucine with tuna 
ceviche, simpler entrees with unusual 
vegetable garnishes, unequaled desserts. 
(5/87) 
Village Smokehouse, 1 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 566-3782. Mon.-Sun. 
11:30 a.m.-1 a.m. No credit cards or checks. 
Full bar. $6-11. 

Texas barbecue in a concept restaurant 

where the food mostly lives up to the 
concept. The brisket is where this cuisine 
is, has been, and always will be. The sauce 
is amazing. Ribs are also tempting as is the 
Texas sausage. (10/87) 
Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Cambridge, 577-8444. Mon. 
and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken livers with onions and “seven 
jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees are 
served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore. (2/88) 


OTHER 


Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

Korea House, 117 Chiswick Rd., Bright- 
on, 783-7030 or 783-5809. Mon.-Wed. 4-11 
p-m.; Thurs.-Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-10 
p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access up 
two one-inch steps. Some parking. $10-22. 

Fine restaurant on any terms, with 
mixed-style cooking. Sizeable tempura 
dinner. Try mandoo-kui (dumplings); very 
fresh sushi and sashimi. Beef specialties are 
solid Korean dishes (bool go ki and gal bee 
gui). (3/87) 

Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.- Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
* p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 
Suntory, 212 Stuart St., Boston Park Sq., 
338-2111. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 
6-10 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up several steps. 
$12-22.50 (ac). , 

Owned by one of Japan’s largest private 
companies. A corporate Japanese res- 
taurant: excellent service, high prices, full 
of ads for Suntory beer and whiskey, yet 
with some unique syshi and entrees like 
ishiyaki (cooked at the table on a hot 
granite rock). Reserve for sushi bar, tep- 
pan-yaki (steakhouse style with chef at 
table) tatami room (floor mats), or shabu- 
shabu room (Western-style service). (4/87) 


SEAFOOD 


The Atlantic Grill, 695 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston, 439-3599. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-10 
p.m.; Sat. 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$15-20. 

This is a grill that likes to fry and fries well. 

Recommended: fried squid, scampi Atlantic 
Grill, fisherman’s boiled dinner. Boston cream 
pie is a real triumph. (6/87) 
Boston Lobster House, 256 Commercial 
St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. noon-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. noan-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Access up one 
step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 

eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lobster 
cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood dishes, 
a few meat entrees, and a lengthy wine list. 
The owners and chefs are Chinese-American, 
so most of the lobster variations are Asian. 
Prices are very reasonable for the quality of 
ingredients and the atmosphere. A lot of 
romance for the money and a terrific new 
answer to “Where do I go for a good lobster?” 
(9/88) 
Cherrystones of Boston, 100 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, 367-0300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Sun. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 4-9 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Valet parking after 5:30, $7. 
$15-22 (ac). 

Fish restaurant with nice decor and service, 

dressed-up clientele. Authentic oysters Rock- 
efeller; unusual native red crab served stone- 
crab style. Good swordfish, mako shark, fried 
clams. (10/87) 
Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled-third outlet in a 














small chain of Italian seafood places special- 
izing in outstanding squid dishes. Fried 
calamari still superb; joined here by whiting 
soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from a live tank. 
(1/88) 

The Famous Atiantic Fish Co., 777 
Boylston St., Boston (Prudential), 267-4000. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $10-19. 

Legal clone pitched lower, but a combina- 
tion of quality and value that won't cheat any 
tourist or group on the town. Stick with the 
local species: cod, haddock, monkfish, flatfish 
and such when possible. Top-shelf table 
condiments and fine crusty dinner rolls. 


(4/87) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


House of Siam, 21 Huntington Ave., 
Copley Sq., Boston, 267-1755. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $4.50-13. 

Pretty and unpretentious, with warming 

food such as tom yum goong (hot-and-sour 
clear shrimp soup) and tom kha gai 
(chicken-coconut soup). The “Bird of Para- 
dise” appetizer — stuffed chicken wings — 
is a don’t miss. Siam rolls are the real thing. 
Also recommended: grilled beef salad and 
duck choo chee. (12/87) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 

summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are 
all on the same menu. Try the crab-and- 
shrimp soup with “glass rice” noodles. 
Blackboard specials of spiced fried squid 
and chicken curry are both recommended. 
(1/88) 
Montien, 63 Stuart St., Boston, 338-5600. 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-11 
p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step 
up. $7-15 (ac). 

One of the best Thai places. Nice food 
decoration. Try the kat thong tong (a 
crunchy appetizer of meat-stuffed pastry 
shells), the stuffed-chicken wings, and 
“ocean cry,” a spicy mixed-seafood dish. 
(9/87) 

Rod Thai, Chinatown Eatery, 44 Beach 
St., 2nd floor, Chinatown, Boston, 








357-9188. Daily 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 


credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access, $4-5. 

One of five stands in the Chinatown 

Eatery, Boston’s answer to a Singapore 
hawker center. Even addicts of the other 
stands will want to get their appetizers 
here: spring rolls and satay. Pad thai is a 
best buy, and the “chicken hot basil” is for 
serious heat. (7/87) 
Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boc*on, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m. <ri.-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 
No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three 
steps. 

Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 
English). From noodle soups and rice 
plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sawasdee, 320 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 566-0720 or 566-0763. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 
p-m.; Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. All credit cards. Beer 
and wine. $6-13. 

Some of the best Thai food around. Try a 
lively version of satay, golden bags (won- 
ton skins tied with a scallion and deep 
fried), pearlturnip soup, and winter-melon 
duck soup. “Lean delight” entree combines 
chicken, shrimp, and veggies in a clear 
sauce; don’t miss the emerald curry. 
Someone here is a helluva saucier. (10/87) 


Siam Garden, 45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St.,’ 


Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 354-1718. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m. 
All credit cards. Beer and wine. First floor 
dining room up two steps. Smoking and 
non-smoking sections. $6-13. 

Entrees cannot compete with the soup, 
spring rolls, fish cakes and satay with 
which we began. Coconut-chicken soup is 
one of the best ever. The Siamese twin ribs 
- two big racks - has cult-dish potential. 
Excellent price-to-value ratio, fun decor. 
(3/87) 

Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit 
cards; personal checks accepted. No liquor, 

Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who 
rescued six American consular employees 
during the Iran hostage crisis. (4/88) 


The Hot and Sour Line: [f you have 
had a bad experience with one of the 
restaurants listed, let us know. Contact the 
Hot and Sour Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Bos- 


ton, 02215. 0 














EATING DISORDERS. 
Anorexia ¢ Bulimia « Compulsive Eati 
oo Support American Heart 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. resea HIP yt 
492-7843 eee 



































Unlimited Access 
ae 


DELPHI/Boston 


New England's Premier Online Information Service 
now $9.95/month! 


Join the service that has set a new standard for online value. 
Unlimited access to all basic services, now just $9.95/month. 





¢ Send electronic mail, faxes and telexes around the world instantly. 
* Get the latest weather, news and sports around the world. 
¢ Join in worldwide conferences. 
¢ Play challenging interactive games. 
© Make discount travel arrangements. 
¢ Communicate with local radio and TV stations including 
WGBH and WCRB. 
e Hundreds of downloadable programs and more. 








See a FREE preview and sign up online: 


1. Dial (617) 576-0862. (Infopath address 5 Puasa 

2. Press RETURN twice. 

3. At the Username prompt enter: JOINBOSTON 

4. At the Password prompt enter: PREVIEW 
If you have trouble logging on, or you have any other questions, call DELPHI/Boston 
Member Services at (617) 491-3393. *Unlimited access available through direct dial 
and Infopath access only. 


DELPHI/Boston Incorporated ¢ Three Blackstone Street « Cambridge MA 02139 7 








.. 














Two on 
the aisle 


Get all the 
information on 
what's hot, 
“what's not 


The Boston m 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 























American Red Cross of Massachusetts Bay - 
The Beacon Companies — Associates Inc. + 
The Boston 
* Boston Gas a mm 
Peper ee 
y 
Services of Greater Lynn - 
Commonwealth Automobile 
Reinsurers * Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Bureau of State Office 
Buildings - Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Commission for the Blind - Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Rate Setting Commission - 
John M. Corcoran & Co. - 
DHL Worldwide Express 
+ Forté, Dupee, Sawyer 
Company * Greater Lynn 
Mental Health and Retar- e 
dation Association - GTE 
Shareholder Services, Inc. + Hastings & Sons 
Freie, Bae: * Lincoln Trust Company - 
Maguire Group Inc. » Massachusetts Association 
for the Blind - Massachusetts Cerebral Palsy 
Association of the South Shore Area, Inc. - 
Massachusetts Rating Bureaus - Merkert Enter- 

rises, Inc. + Phillips Manufacturing Company, 

nc. * Radio Shack D Distribution Center - Saugus 
Bank & Trust Company + Scantron Corporation 

+ Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott + South 
Shore YMCA * United Way of Massachusetts 
Bay » Wrightson Typographers, Inc. 
Thanks to these leading organizations and 

their early summer pledges to the United Way, 
we can help even more people. Won’t you follow 
in their footsteps this fall? 





United Way — It brings 
out the best in all of us.™ 





@UNITEDWAy 
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The Puzzle ..... 


#635 Bingo! 


Each of the chips at the right stands for a number that may (or 
may not) appear on your bingo card. We'd like you to circle as 
many of the correct numbers as you can, and indicate the winning 
line. 


Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #635 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, January 9. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 














Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 





THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 30, 1988 


























Solution #633 





Readers didn’t have much trouble with ‘‘War Games.” Nearly 
200 puzzlers battied their way to the correct solutions, which 
were: 13) British Invasion (Beatles), 18) Custody Battle (broken 
family), 14) Big Mac Attack (burger), 6) War an Poverty (patches), 










9) Heart Attack (electrocardiogram), 17) Cold War (icicles), 8) 
Price Wars (markdown), 5) Star Wars (Darth Vader), 3) Armaged- 
don (fragments), 4) Battle of the Sexes (gender symbols), 12) 
Media Blitz (television sets), 11) Saturday Night Massacre (Nixon), 
2) Political Campaign (donkey and elephant), 1) War of the Worlds 






















(radio broadcast), 16) Battle of Wits (thinkers), 10) Industrial Rev- 
olution (gears), 7) Invasion of the Body Snatchers (pods), and 15) 
Sexual Revolution (‘60s slogan). 
We're sending T-shirts to the warmongers below. 
1). Alex Oneto, Boston : 
2) Gabriel Bereny, Arlington 
3) Geraldine Clark, Brockton 
4) Robert Barnes, Boston 
5) Martin Sottile, Roslindale 
6) Paul Francis, Bedford 
7) W. John Jameson Ill, Boston 
8) Marleen Alter, Watertown 
9) J. David Slocum, Allston 
10) S. Bozek, Boston 




























ROGER JONES 
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PR OGRAM HIGHLIGHTS Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8 














For BNN In ’89 - Testing New Skills 











PHONE 


-a- 
POEU 


617-492-POEM 




















+ gwane~new 


Charlestown “Townies” Are Planning Monthly Magazine 








BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 








A monthly program produced by 
Charlestown residents is in the plan- 
ning stages for 1989. The half hour 
monthly magazine will bring events, 
relevant issues and personalities from 
an all-Charlestown television produc- 
tion crew. 

As a community service, Bunker Hill 
Community College in Charlestown 
offered a nine week television produc- 
tion workshop for college credit to 
more than 12 “‘townies.” Their goal 
was a community-produced program 
on Cable Channels A3 and A8. 

A major part of their curriculum has 
focused on studio training followed by 
mobile camera work. 

To test their skills they covered the 
second annual Charlestown 
Christmas Walk on Sunday, Dec. 11, 
using footage for a future program. 

At a future date they will take BNN’s 
required certification exam to become 
certified access producers which will 





then qualify them to use BNN equip- 
ment to produce their programs. 

When the Bunker Hill Parade takes 
place in Charlestown in 1989 there 
will be a plentiful supply of community 
producers for the sixth annual 
cablecast of the event on BNN hosted 
by Bruce and Norita Lee. The latter is 
a member of the television production 
Class at the college. 


lf you come from a Boston 
neighborhood you too can become a 
BNN-TV access producer. You can 
produce your programs about your 
neighborhood. Come to the BNN-TV 
Orientation Meeting, Monday night, 
Jan. 9, at 7 p.m. at the Blackstone 
School Access Center, 50 W. 
Brookline St., and sign up for our TV 
production classes. The cost is a $5 
annual membership fee. Bring with 
you a refundable $10 and you can 
start learning TV production in 1989. 






















The Best Gift 
You'll Ever Give Your Child. 


$- 


HOME PWN 
a LIBR 
CAR' 


A Library Card’ 
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SEC lAL LINALT EL) OOF Tr 


The Phoenix will give youa 15 word 
personals ad absolutely free 

for two weeks. 

With The Boston Phoenix personals, you can get hundreds of 
responses from a single ad. Quality responses, because 
thousands of single people read The Phoenix personals each 
week — more singles than any other paper in town. Now you 
can meet the kind of people you want to know: smart young 
successful people like yourself. And to prove that the 
personals can introduce you to the kind of people you’ve 
been wanting to meet, we'll run your ad free for two weeks. 


To get your free personals ad, simply fill out the coupon 
below or call 267-1234. 























. PR A OR BRE) oe ay EOE: SR SRR AD a RE ee mee Sa ee at) 
relationship may advertise in Personals. 
contain a self-description, age range, 
|x f be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves 
wi Mm YD | the right to edit or reject any advertisement. 
= lin etl hf IND Classified ads may be submitted for 
seeking persons under that.age. 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES next available issue as long as the promotion is in 
PLACEMENT IS 6:00 P.M. 


Sa or eee 
GUIDELINES 
Y R FI R T Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate 
U 4 gender preference, race, and religion. The 
r lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing 
publication only by persons 18 years of age 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 
ON THE WEDNESDAY PREVIOUS 


Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous 
1 5 WORDS Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should 
ul wy lim explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
A BETTER PLACE TO MEET SOMEONE or older. Also, no ads will be published 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
& ‘ any time without notice 
$8.75 7 PT. BOLD ] & a z a a 15 letter limit THE DEADLINE FOR AD 
TO ISSUE DATE 


























































































































$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 12 letter limit 
(For optional headlines, additional words or services see box in lower right.) AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


PRINT CLEARLY Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 

















PRICING PER WEEK 
(OPTIONAL) 


MULTIPLY THE TOTAL 
BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
THE AD WILL RUN 











FIRST 15 WORDS 

*(Free for first two weeks only) 

ADDITIONAL WORDS $1.25ea. $——.— 

; 4 OPTIONAL HEADLINE $8.75 
This information is confidential. or $10.00 (See above for size 

We cannot accept your classified ad without it: differential) 

02 Check here if you will let us read your MAILBOX: $3.00 per ad, per 

Phoenix Personal Ad on the radio. issue 


(No names will be used, box numbers only). OPTIONAL MAILOUT: $5.00 
per week, per issue 








“ 
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nr 


NAME 
PHONE 


ADDRESS TOTAL: 
SIGNATURE REQUIRED MULTIPLY BY 


CITY 
WEEKS RUNNING: $ 
(Two week minimum) 


ACCOUNT # | 
EXP. @ ZB cere AMOUNTENCLOSED: $__ § 





nr 
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interests. 


How does Matching Modems work? 
Dial our free demo number through your 
computer's modem and sample the listings that 
have been placed on the bulletin board. If 
something sparks your interest, you can join the 


What is Matching Modems? 
Matching Modems is a computer based 
interactive service for Phoenix readers. 
Matching Modems allows you to use the 
Phoenix and your personal computer to respond 
to other people who share your needs and 


service by placing your own message 


electronically via modem. Your message will 
remain on-line in the system for four weeks in 
addition to a one week run in the Phoenix. 





ulletin Board 





ART&MUSIC IN 
BOSTON Contact: 
BOSTONMUSIC 
SWM 25 ARTS & 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PROFESSIONAL 
SEEKS SF 18-28 FOR 
FUN & EXCITEMENT 
IN. AND AROUND 
BOSTON! MUSIC- 

CLUBS-ART-ETC. 


WHERE IS LOVE? 
Contact: BONGO 
| WANT TO MEET A 
REAL PERSON NOT 
SOMEONE ON A TV 
OR ANY OTHER PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 


DWM 29 SEEKS SWF 
18+ Contact: BVITA 
Looking for a special 
person to spend quiet 
times and special 
moments with. Let's 

talk! 


SWM 24 Contact: 
PSHOE 
Would like to meet a 
SWF tomboyish 
involved in the graphic 
arts field 22-26. please 
write, will return all. 


hey gals, mine men 

Contact: YENTE 
In case you ladies 
haven't noticed the 
online world is full of eli- 
gible sgi men ! So log 
on ladies with office 
modems! 


Skg Pimsleur Tapes 
Contact: KIV 
Interested in buying 
used lessons for any 
language and in tuning 
up my language skills in 
DELPHI/Boston's Terra 

Nova. 


Business Minded? 
Contact: MARCEYT 
Want to start newsletter 
for Boston business 


women. Interested? 
Contact MARCEYT 
asap. 

SPACE FREAK 


Contact: CORBET 
Love to talk outer space 
and science fiction. How 
about you? Would you 
consider going up? 


CHILDREN'S LIT. 
Contact: MRROGERS 
Writing a thesis on chil- 
dren's lit. and fairy tales. 
Interested in helping out 
with this important 
research? ideas? 


PHOTO FREAKS 

Contact: MRBOB 
If you're interested in 
Video and Photography, 
join us online. We sup- 
port all cameras and 
include a very diverse 
group of videophiles. 





LOOKING FOR A 
“BABE" Contact: 
BOSPHX 
SWM businessman 
looking’ for a good look- 
ing athletic woman for 
companionship, and a 

relationship. 


EDP AUDITORS 
Contact: PARKESPA- 
HASS 
Join our chapter meet- 
ings. Expert assistance 

from online pro. 


MATCHING MINDS 
Contact: DJM41 
You're swf ,intelligent, 
aggressive ,very attrac- 
tive,interested in the 
arts ,travel,good food, 
and finding right 1. DIM 
41 skg an equal to 

share time. 


CLASS CHALLENGE 
Contact: JOCELYN 
Call for educators at all 
levels to host online 
challenges pitting class- 
es in the area against 
each other. Help orga- 

nize games. 


Ti INTL USERS NET 
Contact: TELEDATA 
Tl Users support group 
online. Join us in dis- 
cussions of all aspects 
of Texas Instrument 

computers. 


PHOTO FREAKS 

Contact: MRBOB 
If you're interested in 
Video and Photography, 
join us online. We sup- 
port all cameras and 
include a very diverse 
group of videophiles. 


BOSE AD LADY 
Contact: 2NDCHANCE 
We met for accidental 
lunch at Framingham 
Ground Round. Did not 
get your Watertown 
number. Call 
DELPHI/Boston if you 
have no pc. 


YOUR VOICE ON 2 
Contact: WGBHON- 
LINE 
Join the ongoing dialog 
of public television view- 
ers discussing Boston's 
best TV. A free online 
service of WGBH and 

DELPHV/Boston. 


KIDS’ TV-CON- 
CERNED? Contact: 
MET 
We host online services 
to help you find intelli- 
gent alternatives for 
viewing by young peo- 
ple. Come explore 
these opportunities with 

Us. 


LONELY AT 
LUNCHTIME Contact: 
SMOKER 
Bright, energetic WM 
seeks attractive F (M,D, 
or S) to share company 
and con- versation. 

Let's just talk. 


Contact: KENOBI 
Minolta's mind is crack- 
ing up. What lozenges 
does Kinnison use? 
NatLamp/Velvet/WWF/C 
hatter. 


ONLINE VIDEOS 
Contact: KRASKER 
Our online catalog con- 
tains all the latest and 
greatest videos. 
Requests accepted. 

Talk to us through MM. 





Latin couple Contact: 
RVJR 


ANIMALS Contact: 
MOUSEMEN 
I'm interested in talking 
to others who have 
birds, cats or dogs. | 
have info that may save 
you money 


SIISISCOTEL 
Contact: NOLI 
Usted tiene la posibili- 
dad de conocer 

Delphi/Argentina. 
HIDEOUS AND BOR- 
ING Contact: BEST- 

BET 

Isn't everyone posting 

an ad attractive? and 

dynamite in every 

respect? WM 38 and 

none of the above. 

















MATCHING 











MODEMS 





























How can I sample the system? 
It's easy! 


1. Instruct your modem to dial 617-576-0862. 
2. Once connected, hit the return key twice. 
You'll then be prompted to enter a user name. 
3. Enter "PHOENIX" and hit return key. 
4. You'll be shown a menu, and from there you'll 
have a variety 
of options to chose from. 


You can sample the options and posted 
messages in theirentirety free of charge. There 
is no obligation for calling! 


HELP SGL DAD 
COOK! Contact: 
SGLDAD 
Help! I've run out of 
recipes to please a 12- 
yr old girl. Desperately 
seeking quick,healthful 
suggestions and other 
chat on single parenting 


Show Joyce and Dixie 
you're just as good a 
movie critic. Vote in our 
polls and express your 
opinions on the latest 
releases. ; 

SWF 32 
Contact: WCOASTGAL 
Recently relocated, 
interested in meeting 
SWM 32-38, athletic, 
non-smoker,hiking- 
camping are favorites. 


GAL LEO 
Contact: 
MOONGAZER 
DWF 32, into astronomy 
and astrology! Skg. WM 

30-45 to gaze at stars. 





system 





WRITER/POET 
Cotact: NOMDE- 
PLUME 
DWM 40's interested in 
literature, poetry, arts, 
and fast cars. Would 
like to meet personable, 
refined woman for a 
romantic mud bath. 
Okay, maybe we'll just 

Start with dinner. 


GUESS YOUR BEST 
Contact: MYSTIQUE 
The notion of a comput- 
erized rendezvous 
intrigues me. | can't say 
I'll reveal my identity, but 
you can try. The right 
questions will get the 

right answers. 


GODDESS INCAR- 
NATE Contact: 
MSPERFECT 
Beautiful beyond your 
wildest dreams. 
Interests include shop- 
ping, fashion,window 
shopping,grooming,and 

catalog shopping. 








28-Kov at 





Introducing New England Telephone's INFOPATH® Packet Switching 
Service: the service that costs less and checks your transmissions 
so you get near-perfect performance. INFOPATH Service is digitally 
switched and offers virtually error-free transmission and protocol 
conversion. And it could cost a lot less than either, toll, WATS or Bay 
State Overtime. To obtain your network user |.D. number, call 1-800- 
458-2868, or ask your information provider about using INFOPATH 
Service. You'll learn why choosing any other service could be a very 
costly mistake. We’re the one for you New England. 


A NYNE=X Company 
INFOPATH’ is a Registered service mark of the NYNEX Corporation. 





SAMARITAN 
We're posting reminders 
where you can donate 
blood and help in other 
community activities. if 
your organization would 
like to publicize its activ- 
ities, contact us online. 





LOST IN SPACE 
Contact: WILLROBIN- 
SON 
Young college grad with 
degree in astronomy. 
Enjoy jazz, the Cape, 
skiing, and chinese 
food. Show me your 
world and [ll show you 





the stars. 
ail 





FLY 1ST CLASS 
CHEAP Contact: 
TECTRAV1 
Flights to most parts of 
the world, first or busi- 
ness class for less than 
coach prices! Leave a 

in the Forum 
and we'll get back to 
you with details. 


) 





NEWTON HTS HOME 
Contact: NEWTON- 
HTS 
3 Female 23 to 30 look- 
ing for roommate share 
house in Newton 
Heights. $350 per 
month plus utils. No 
pets, no smoke, no 


drugs. 





ENTREPRENEURS 
Contact: BUSSIGMGR 
Interested in forming a 
business? Do you run 
your own now? Meet 
online to discuss issues 
of common interest. 


ONLINE FOOD 
Contact: FOODOR- 
DERS 
We are establishing an 
online food service 
which will let you shop 
by electronic catalog 
and arrange deliveries 
all at regular food 
prices! Vote in our 
online survey, help us 
determine the products 

you most want. 


GROUPS Contact: 
GVCFRED 
Use MM's conferences 


to organize study ses--+ 


sions for your courses. 
Moderators and A+ stu- 
dents interested in lead- 
ing groups. should con- 
tact me through the 
Forum. 


SHINE MY APPLE 
Contaci ITEACH 
Shy high school teach- 
er, WM 32. Engaging, 
wide range of interests. 

Let's meet online. 


WRITERS CRNR 
CRAMPED Contact: 
AUTHOR 
...But there's always 
room for one more. 
Meet and ‘talk with suc- 
cessful,professional 
writers in a friendly one 
on one environment. 
We love to talk -- join us 

in conference! 


YOUR GROUP 
ONLINE Contact: SER- 
VICE 
If you would like to pub- 
licize your group's meet- 
ing times/dates and to 
exchange views through 
MM with interested 
members, place a 

Forum message. 


Earn money as a part- 
time data entry assis- 
tant. Work from home 
via modem. No experi- 
ence needed, just good 
typing skills and equip- 
ment. 


DADS HAVE RIGHTS 
TOO Contact: MRMOM 
Are you a divorced 
father shafted by the 
legal system? Join other 
concerned parents to 


swap info & strategies. 


PIANO RESTORING 

Contact: TOPTUNER 
| like to meet other peo- 
ple experienced in 
restoring pianos. | have 
an old player piano I'm 
going to work on. 





Becoming a member of Matching 
Modems allows you unlimited access 
to the service for four weeks. You can: 


¢ Search through all the messages posted in the 


¢ Hold conferences in real time 

¢ Post and respond to bulletin board messages 
¢ Bea participant in an interactive multi-player 
trivia game 
e Create and vote in on-line polls 


BASSIST AVAILABLE 
Contact: BASSIST 
Exp bassist sks orig 
band, pref established. 
Have chops, trans, 
ideas. Infl., Aerosmith, 
Cult, REM, etc. Ph.783- 

3634 


ABYSMAL 
Contact: JJONES 
Strange man seeks 
even stranger woman 
Female, any race, 

between 24 and 35. 


HELLO 
Contact: GOSEC 
NEW TO THE LINE.. 
WISH TO MEET SOME 
INTERRESTING PEO- 
PLE.. I'M WM 26 

YEARS QLD 


Contact: GO_GREEK 
We're trying to establish 
a bulletin board here for 
fraternities to co-ord 
actitivities-fund & hell 
raising! 


SEEKING MOVIE 
BUFF Contact: 
BIGBOSSMAN 

Are you a serious movie 
buff like | am? Seeking 
someone with whom to 
share a night out or in 


ATTENTION SF FANS 
Contact: 
OUROBOROS 


Are you into science fic-. 


tion and fantasy litera- 
ture? If so give me a 
buzz and let's talk shop! 


HANDSOME TEXAN 
Contact: TEXXX 
SWM~ 26, ATTR, 
HEALTHY & FIT. SK TO 
MEET A SIMILAR GUY 
OR COUPLE FOR INTI- 
MATE FRIENDSHIP. 
WILL RESPOND TO 

ALL REPLIES. 


SAGITARIOUS MALE 
Contact: OTREAHY 
DWM 37, 5'8" 150lbs, 
sks S/DWF 30-35 for 
romance, adventure, 
fun. My interests are 
many. Wid like to meet 
sincere, attractive 

woman. 


RU BORED Contact: 
CONQUEST 

Me 2. SWM, 27yo, 
128ibs, professional, 
intelligent, humorous, 
varied interests, seeking 
similar SWM, 20-35, for 
fun tms 


Male Ten Contact: 
BIGTEN 
Male 48 yrs seeks lady 
for daytime meetings, 
very discreet, love 
buxum ladies, lets meet 
for dinner & talk 
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NEWS 





REAL ESTATE 
SECTION 
BEGINS IN 


SECTION 

















wik to T, call eves 436- 
BOSTON, fy Ra » sm 
1bdrm, hrd 


ette, phi $575 482-1497, 











BOSTON, Parker Hill. 
rea T, 2BR 


Medical area, nr T, . 
re 
utils, Cail 1223 





BRIGHTON 28R, LRA, kit, nr 
BC & T lines, prkng, 
$950/mo 527-2952 


cepa hg 
col hme, 





x, in 1/2 of 


oe 
/mo 254-1515 betw 
3-6pm, avi J 

BRIGHTON CTR. Lg sunny 


hdwd firs, freshly 
—— $750/mo no fee 








ATTENTION !! 


ALL GUARANTEED 
ADS MUST BE 


RENEWED BY: 
TUESDAY AT 
12:00! 





BRIGHTON, Nr ” T * studi 
$475; 1BR $560; 2BR $725, 
3BR $300. 


CIRCLE RE 738-0300 


CHARLESTOWN 
NAVY YARD 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 
1 & 2 BR 

from 


$900 inci 
heat & hot 





Waterfront 
oe 


water. water, Call 241-9288 


CHELSEA, 3 Ig rms, moe 
fam hse, new 
w/w 














hdwd firs, 2 BR, 1 1/2bth, 
free off-st pkg, all new appi, 
inc! micr, Pow hae 
Jan 1 $1 . 
Wilton M-F 573-6214 or 
891-1979. 
| . 
Nancy an un- 
ee: til she 
up the Phoenix Help 
Now 
thenks to the Phoenix she's 
Vice 
Wanteds 


really work. 267-1234 





CHESTNUT HILL, 36R apt 

















THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 





EAST LEXINGTON Lovely 
-. exc to shr, ro 2bath on 

levels, r , dw, pkng, on 
a2 & ckven weicome, 
$1 + utis Avi now 
862-4743 





ELEGANT BACK BAY 
LIVING! 
ibedroom, 1¥ebath, newly 
renovated duplex. Modern 
kitchen with dinii room. 
Spiral staircase is to sun- 
filled High ceil- 


shop 
Available Jan Call 
424-1206 





FENWAY 





LYNN 2BR in 5 rm apt com- 
pletely remodeled, hdwd firs, 
—, fans, w/d, $675/mo 





3BR in 2 ‘tom 
on 2 levels. kit, dw, w/d, 
LR, DR, skylights, enci prch, 


— st. 


yor ll HOP, SKIP s 
JUMP to Boston (15 mins 
IMMED — MUST bf 
SEEN! Health Club, 


aces 


MALDEN H 





Season Pool, 


- All Rent Ap- 
Tuesc Thru Friey 1-8 
Weohingan GriGemer ane 
So Artery) 








76. 
SOMERVILLE, 1BR in 3 
fam hse, e-i-k, prch, wik to T, 
$550 htd, avi 1 ‘ 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 























CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


= © 























BROOKLINE Cooli 
WATERTOWN $$ HOMELIVINGIN (ARLINGTON. F. 25+, BOON 28 tor SOR 
2 offices, 300 sq ft and 350 BR w/ attr hse w/yrd,on nse. st nr T, no smk or 
sq ft, quiet , 6 room resd, tree lined street, d&d, pets. . Lv msg 738-5478 
building in Watertown 1500+ sq ft condo in 3 unit w/d, hdwd fir, ht incl, no 
. access. bidg, 2BR, 2 full baths (one more pets, nr T. $395+ uti, CAMBRIDGE, 4 — 
$350/mo, $400/mo. Call wy) “marble & jecuzz) | eae Thee veg to sh quiet 6 rm 
Louie immed at 926-0010. Lyng rm, dng rm, den, eat-in nr Hvd & Central Sq, T. Yard 
kit, pantry, new ARLINGTON F 30's sks  W/ Patio. interest in classical 
WATERTOWN . flagstone , Ig prot) to shr 2BR hse nr = Music @ plus. $450/mo incl. 
excellent commercial space in yard, bsmnt, , pkng, qut st : 
60089 ft w/ x 20005 nowt caved, oe cor ie = _— Sa tien pave se) and cid 
A “4 s 
office space above. Brand tomed Levelor on ail os rae til Gndor @& jon us m co-op 
: new HVAC & Swine Geumtmoe 4/1/89. $300+, no smk. w/d, Tustic > Ss 
Rakow tape fe velopment. ory reasonable avail. Reduced to $244,900. off-st pkg, nr T. a Day +7 38° ores. 
; elit. Call Louie immed. at 177 Babcock St. Apt no. 1. 
in Kachen. Custom 26-0010 Open-house Sunday 12/18 ATTENTION! CAMBRIDGE SOA Tf 
room. New hardwood floors eae en. prof F sk same - 25+ -, 6 
throughout. On T line. Pro- THE DEADLINE FOR rms, hdwd firs, new renov, 
fessional couple preferred. ae FP FAMILY LDS Stowe RENEWING ALL na quieng, SO6r+ STO-Seee 
First, last and one month se- THEDEADLINEFOR =; sips 6, 1/o 1/14-1/21, GUARANTEED CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sa. 
Se —— Rt 
1456. Leave message GUARANTEED ADS | eves 617-769- 2284 TUESDAY AT $280+, avi ASAP, 864-2610 
on : ISTUESDAYATNOON. °F NOON. ; 




















MATCHING 


‘ROOMMATES INC. 


Established 1966 





* America’s first and most personalized: 
roommate service 
» Roommate satisfaction guarantee 

¢ Free update service 








OPEN 8 DAYS A WEEK 


























251 Harvard St. Hours: 
Brookline M-F 9 am-8 
Coolidge Corner f 
9 Sat. 9 am-5 pm 
office phone Sun. 11 am-5 pm 
734-6469 
Ge: FOR MORE INFO 
= . 
TALKING CRmepeme 
ia l@).i3-lelel, @ inen press > OSL 
Sever ca wid ace 3 mod 2BA 
ak, 3. GONDO- WEYMOUTH ATTENTION! 
pkg, 800+ ule Have your self a merry little THE DEADLINE FOR 
MINIUMS eee With a one RENEWING ALL 
WATERFRONT room condo. 
ARLINGTON country setting, convonient GUARANTEED 
RENTALS Sunny duplex condo. 1 fe: mary ame low condo = CLASSIFIED ADS IS 
From $900/ .1&2.BR’s, dedroom, 1Vabaths. Modern ae ee. Sone TUESDAY AT 
parking, all amenities, daily a ne ay closing costs. NOON 
a staat arage. an he r. se pester , 
of perrincipies WOODSTOCK, VT.28R vil | BELMONT, Cushing Sq, 3 
Fe Ren SaRTOR Seam lags sono OY GR catney Sete ee Oe coed 
home. i be fu! 
YOUCANOWN? — BRIGHTON. 5 bar, wal 10 eee Reasonabin'Cal(e0d)  non-emk 30+ F for own 
3BR townhouse condo, for 4-5 students, nr BU 457-1130 or 672-3527. sort, —, Remy ao 
ays wars, 100% teateine ie poy ly ma net 8-4, 929-6292 or Iv mssg 
toger 397 


availa Call for details: 
C&F STERLING 282-9334 


ee 
APTS. WANTED 


HARBOR 
SKYLINE VIEW 
waterfront 5 min. to 
Large 3 bedroom 
w/exposed brick, hardwood 
floors, porch, and yard. Pm 





convenient area. Avi 


odyee2 tid Ronald, 
ah 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 








WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 





9: ES fe 0 
& BU. sparking hud Roors front 1 
bdrm, 

new kit os be bath, “a em exc 
— a4 roofdeck & 
torage. pay rent? 
$105:000. a 60, or 
(516)544-0699, owner. 


FOR RENT 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


et apnoea 
HOUSES 
FORK SALE 


GOVERNMENT HOMES. 
epee 
x . ° 
ie ea 
1953 





GUNSTOCK/LACONIA, new 
luxury twnhse, sips 8, 2 

seasonal or mont 
617-834-6346, 4 


Bre 





HULL, fl condo ocean 
ny BR&2 


Set series 





ag 1 fam pd yy a 
Fits assole 
LR 
HOUSEMATES 

RILSTON OM 1F, 25-06, 


seek 2F 
204-5251 leave mes a 
1 leave message 
jae a RR aa we sk 
pomp ati yt yA 
, AG 
Soee Sab0+ Janet 767-4973. 
ARLINGTON 3rd person for 
3BR. Nonsmoker 
musician OK. Great locale 
265/mo. 643-0540 


independent 








BOSTON, 3F sk 1 M/F for 4 
story Beacon Hill Twnhse 
Avail Feb 1. Ry pa w/d, rf 
deck. $500. 7 693. 

BOSTON-MILTON, L 


home trees, grdn. G 
15 min train Hy So Station. 2 





Vict 
48. 


rms rm $275. No 
smk/ Sree. clean. 
361-3919. 





BRIGHTON, 27+ F wntd to 
shr 3BR w/ 2F. Has porch 
and backyard. Oak Sq/Br Ctr 
area. + 787-3373. 


BRIGHTON 2M 1F + 1 dog 
sk M/F 26-35 resp, prof, 
ye gy t for Bay BR 

in frndly but ind hse. $325+ 
utils Avail 1/1 787-9698 


BRIGHTON Clev Cir irm in 

3rm 2family hse + no 

drugs quiet yd ind 

call 254-5670 nights 

5488 or 782.1495 any- 
time 1-1 or bfr 











pane mag A Ls 50 sk ‘M/F +, 
large Vict hse. Semi coop 
dinners, non-smoking, w/d, 
fireplaces, pking, nr bus/T, 
no more pets 244+ 
783-4833 





BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly, 
uiet, clean house in 
rookline. Vegetarian 

includes 


household. 

ALI. utilities . Oll, water, 

electric). ing available, 

Own-room, share living 

dens, etc. Near. Cal 
etc...Near T. 

776-3140 after 7:30pm 


CAMBRIDGE, DESP SEEK- 
ING housemate. $325 
month. house, yrd, 
prk, T. 661-7641. 


a: Yar ya sk rmmt 
apt. Walk to 
+ FF ‘$308, 661-0094 








APE COD 

GM ax thd te tes home in 
S Dennis. Priv dbie rm - BR & 
LR. All applis, w/d. Must like 
animals. .$350+. 508 
394-2519 eves. 


po apd HILL, Dole RM 2 
aut Hse w, 

woods, prch chy Ron-sntng 
veg prefred. $365. 969-601 


CONCORD 2M/F sk Bug 
nonsmkr for friendly but 











hsehid. $292.50 inc neat. 
avail 2/8. 508 Lat 12 
CONCORD 3 prof M 
sking 4th MIF prof n-smkr to 
shr_ anti hse in ctr. 
$400/mo 171-0535. 





: resp, non- 
smkr. $375/mo.+ utils. 
-9345. 





DORCHESTER, Fields 
Corner, 2F 2cats any Sa 2PT 


kids, sk reap mature nemkg 
oe. ] 288-6889 or 1 ~ 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS |S 
WEDNESDAY AT 
NOON. 


FRAMINGHAM, M/F to shr 
hong ranch off Grove re, 


one jus 387-5890 or or : 77-9629 


BEAUTIFUL 


HOME IN J.P. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, rent room, 
share with 3. New home, 
pod pone, eye, good 

to talk 


Call 
817. 524 9628. ASAP. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Pleasant 
femnst, veg hshid, off. low 
rent for min. chid care. Quiet 
st. nr Arb. & T. $200 inci ut 
524-3558 eves. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Victorian 
near Forest Hills Sta 
Nonsmokii peenenets. Call 
522-5101 + util 


JAMAICA PLAIN, GWM or Bi 

to share 8 rm Vict home w/ 3 

others, fully furn. Prof, neat, 

discreet a must. $450mo inc! 

- Call 524-4898, ask for 
ion. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 F, 25+, 
sk same shr Ig hse, frp!, wd 
firs, ef nr T, $325+, 
sec ref 5226125, iv msg. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M 23+ for 
Vict. 4 big bdrms 2bths, kit, 
pntry, sunrm, nr T. No 
smki po. no more. Shr 
food ing. $363+/mo. 
§22- as? 1 1Oam- 10pm. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2M/1F & 2 
cats sk 1 "sn iy Vi prof. F 





























bthrm & rf 
$400/mo.+ utils. to wooded ye 


LAWRENCE, prof GF seeks 








ing GWM, in, prof, resp 

, to shr nice 
clean furn . Pkng 
indry, . $425 hid 





papery: 1 rmmt needed 

shr 4BR hse w/ 1M 1F & 
ay ye WE + utils 
861-8 





py Hy / shr 

pers w/o to 
family hse nr 26 

862-8195 : 


LEXINGTON, 4th ——- 
o> to hse, wd, 


ja Ss, cee ® os, as 
Sehno: ie es 


LEXINGTON, F 26+, neat, 
quiet, resp, gee pf toe 
rm in pleas hse. 2 acres+ 

bus to Camb, a 
a. $320+ utils. 
861-8737 


os Nice resid hse, 
att os 2 hsmates, frpic, 
w/' 


=, Ae nr conservation 
land +, +9 od W/1 
863-0041 or 863-14 


Looking for a GIG? Looki 
for a musician? See GIG! 














MEDFORD, F 34 w/2 Irish 
Setters & 1cat, sks 2rmmts 


w/garden, porch, 7 ee 
lots of storage. Conv to Tufts 
& W Med ctr. Resp nonsmkg 
only. $325+ utils and sec 
dep. No more pets. Kathy, 
491-5300days 508-562-94! 
/391-1803 eves 


MEDFORD/SOM/ARL, 
—— apt 2M 2F 1 cat 
sk 1F 23+ no more cats. 
Interests: computers, art, 
Storytelling, emerg medicine, 
political satire, bugs. No 
smk nr bus on st pkg Jan 1 
maybe earlier. Rent $287, 
oe $40, food $100/mo 


MELROSE, 
non-smoker Nr Bus, 
Trains, clean, $250 mo+. 
CALL 979-0962. 


GWM to Shr SOR" NH 
Gw Cape, 








femaie only, 














NEWTON/Aub'dale, n-smk F 
28+ shr home w 1 F semi- 
; > . W+D, 
river. anoist delight. 
$425+, + last. 965-0894 


NEWTON CNTR, Lrg Rm in 
nice Vict (Oak, lace, plants, 
Indry). Frndly, indep, inter- 
active. 25+, No drugs pise, 
Nr T. $375+. 244-7492 


NEWTON CORNER 1F 28+ 
wntd to shr ig sunny 4BR 2 
bath 2 fam hse. Prkg, Xpress 
bus, no pets/smoke, $325+ 
utis, Avi immed 527-0145 


NEWTON CORNER 2M/F 
profs skng 1F to shr nice 
hse. No smk, pets. $285+ 
utils Avail 12/1 ASAP 
969-2656 


“ Frankly Scarlet, |'m writing 
to The Phoenix Personals 
for a new relationship 
267-1234 














NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
friendly F & 2M seek non- 
smk 2h. for quiet 3BR hme 
nr T. No pets. $295+. Only 
avi on a monthly basis 
969-0954 


NEWTON, M/F, 28+. to shr 
2BR. Sunny , ’ 
hdwd firs, Sm nr T, Pike, 





128. No smk/pets. $400 
Avail 1/1. Aft 6PM 244-2238 
or 964-4843 


per ON, rmmt wtd in cozy 

le fam home, F nonsmkr 
or ef, $500mo inc utils, pkg, 
Margaret 237-4500 


NEWTON W., 2M/F hsmt for 
big 3BR dpix. Non-smk, veg 








rspnsbi. AC/BD, basmnt, 
pang Nr T, Pike, 128. 
$295+. . 





Nice man and nice small dog 
looking for housesharing 
situation. Eric or Goober 
646-4739 


NORTH SHORE, Nonsmk 
mature friendly prof F sks F 
to shr home ciose to Comm 
rail, offstr pkg. Box 3478. 


SOMERVILLE, 1F/3M sk 1F 








27+ to shr sunny Vic- 
torian house w/frpic & 
w/d. Nr Davis Sq T. Shr 


chores & food. No smk or 
cats. $255+ 666-0355. 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq., 








SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq 

T, 1M/1F, sks M/F 26+ non- 

smkr, 1 now 1 in Jan 

$355+$, no pets. 629-2816 
TE 

3 neat trendy. 

coop nds 4 , 

mature , 30-35 to 
share non-veg meais in 

Victorian house. ° 


smokers or ts pis. 
628-1731, 628-8969 











St 


886! ‘Of YSEW39030 ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG 3HL 














THE BOSTON PEN SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 30, 1988 














GUARANTEED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT NOON! 
WALPOLE, rmmt wntd for ig 


bdrm, w/d, backyd, . 
$200/mo+ + aiinicen: 
WALTHAM, share country 
cottage 12min from 

own bdrm & 

call Sandra 893- 


WATERTOWN, 2F & 1M sk 
1F, — to shr in- 


gen, 48 1 1 906-6558. 


WATERTOWN, F 25+ —. 
oo. meen 

of feb taste 
1/1 924-0481 be bet 10 pm 








Camb, 
avi Jan 1, 








/F rmmts 5bor 
dpix. Nr ig mens w/d 
d/d, . yr, 

or 787-0769, 





WAYLAND/ LINCOLN, 


share spacious house, quiet, 
wooded area off rte 2. Pets 
OK, $320+. 358-5505. 





WESTON, 1 or 2 M/F wntd 
for 2rm attic suite. secluded 
hse w/cple mid-20's. w/d, 
dw, orkng, . 5 mins to 
128 & Pike. . 894-5973. 


WESTON, — M/F to 
shr 3BR hse. Mins to Bos, nr 
T, 128 and Pike. Pkg, ig yard, 


wie. avi immed, 00+ 


WEYMOUTH, 1 F sks pro F, 
25+, hy ve Hse. Non- 
smk.Lr .w/d, d/d, prkng, 
frpice, $450-~ 337-3845. 











WINCHESTER, 1F (28+) for 

friendly, semi-coop hse 

w/3M, 2F (30-42). Spac, 
beaut hse w . libra 


7 


from Conway, NH. Beautiful 
views, very private with 
stream. 25K. Call 
603-474-9668 
603-436-4284. 


eeRRAN IIR are ne 
PARKING 
SPACES 


parking space for 
rent. Newbury St, . 
247-1684, 451-6817. 


ERR REET 
ROOMMATES 
NEWTOR Me wisens_ of 


humor seeks M 30+ for ig 
2br+ = prk exp-bus no 


smk/pet + avail now 
969-0630. 

eC or an ‘ON, Nr rtes 
2 & 495, 2F sk 3rd, 30+, 
nonsmker prof for ige sunny 
farmhse. $267+ utils. 
486-3493. 











ADMIRALS HILL 
2br 1bth BA condo to shr w 
sng! prof nonsmk F $525 all 
incl deed pksp & on T - 
Avail imed tyr - 6mos - 
mos to mos lease Call 
884-3097 


ALLSTON, 1F sks F to shr 
2bdrm apt nr T & bus. 
$370ntd, avi 1/1 or after. Call 
782-8792 or 787-2820, 
Chery! 


ALLSTON 1 huge BR in 38R 
for $350, ht incl, new paint 
job, new firs, Available now. 
730-5971 


ALLSTON, 1 room avail for 
m/F in 3 BR apart near T 


$390/month. Smoking 
Call Jay at 789-5907. 
ALLSTON skng 1 prof F 
25-35 to shr 2BR apt 


$450/mo + of elec. Heat 
incl. 789-490 


ALLSTON Union Sq 1br avail 
Jan 1 oF sooner in huge 3 
apt M or F very conv to bus 
peppers 4 
inc h and hw 254-4973 lv 
message 




















ARLINGTON, 2 ¥2 BR dpix. 
Prof, non-smkr. 





nosmoke F25+— tor 


porches 
1/15 641-3982 


ARLINGTON HGTS Beaut, 
sunny ige 2BR apt in immac 
2fam hse. Frndly human serv 
prof M sks mature stable 
M/F rmmt 30+. Near T. No 
smk/drugs. $425+ util. 
646-5429 








ARLINGTON, M/F for 2/1 to 
sh rg Hse w/ 2M/1F. be 
kit, 1% bth, Lrg LR, DA, 
frpice, HDWD firs. No smk, 
have cat. $300+ utils. 
646-2870 or 641-2977 

































































































































































BACK BAY, 2 BR bright, BRIGHTON, warm indep 4 © CAMBRIDGE, nr Cambr line DORCHESTER, Mtg Hse JAMAICA PLAIN N aM/IF Cy GET = 
SM seeks F/M, nonsmk BDRM apt off Comm ave,on . in Belmont.skg Male rmmt Hill. Nice 2BR nr Red In, Ba 4th to shr ip Gade tay #5 
Kenmore Sq. 1/1, $462/mo, shady st, nr T. M/F non- — for spac 2BR w/ frpl, pkg, view, $290+. M sks M pond “$312,50) cll ‘pi 
H 267-7787, lv msg smkr, have cat. $240+ Call poms Rg a S 25+. 282-3543, 288-5968 1/15 nonsmkr 522-1076evs Site ede 
BACK BAY -ProfM/Ftoshr Dew. 4pm Spat, Tere. ae eee ote oto ant DORCHESTER, resp anc JAMAICA PLAIN, rm, language, how to draw, how 
lux, 2br/2ba BROOKLINE, irm in 3bed 7587 day 489-4536 considerate rmmt wtd to shr $295, 2 rm suite, s to write 
Comm Ave nr Kenmore . $350 inc ht. Avi Jan 1 eve/wkends. paccttlee sty Biting» Aa , $550, both inci. ht. & You can find 
24hr sec, pool, view, deck 7 indep hsehid, 2cats, utils. 522-5721. this and more in the ex- 
$7: smokers. 536-3795 CAMBRIDGE, off Huron, inc heat. 265-7528 eves. PLAIN panded Education section 
n-smk M/F for ig hse. a Fat Cple early the Phoenix Classifieds 
BACK BAY. SM BROOKLINE Avi NOW $425+ utils. _ DORCHESTER, Savin Hill, 30's sks F 26+ to shr Srmwd 
same for 2 bdrm near 661-1788, 868-1 . . frpic in Vict hse nr ATTENTION! 
Heat included. $315 a Available January 1. 2 Prof wanted to shr ig 6rm apt pond & Ctr St. Neat 
month. 247-2295. F's seek prot to shere large CAMBRIDGEPORT, F rmmt Must be nest & r-emi. Spit none, on THE DEADLINE FOR 
share 6 Br s se ws ~- porch near Cleveland Cirice Between MIT, H 3 a DORCHESTER ~ 
pg 1g ig Tg $385+'Cal'S9pm 277.3219 $4254 utils, Call 676-3613 nt tne Red JAMAICA PLAIN 2rme 1/1 CLASSIFIED ADS IS 
‘g yo cooks quiet, clean area 
ate, clean. Very Ig BR BROOKLINE, Available im- | CAMBRIDGE Port, shr 3BR neat F similar age. | pets nr T $300, $375 inc WEDNESDAY AT 
10+, call owners agent wee. eS rm, dining rm, nr T. literature, . ‘At, hw NOON. 
247-0238 avi Jan 1. Rent plus utilities. | MIT, Hrvrd, BU. No smkrs. $275+, worth more. WEDFORD, Near Davie Sa 
BEACON HILL Cozy 7m in Ejposemeker Call pe oa Call Jim 282-8266 days, weekends Gua 
3BR apt. Hdwd firs, ht & hw. — ———————_ __ DORCHESTER, Savin Hills. house seeks M/F 27+ who 
furn or unfurn, avail immed LIN line. | CAMBRIDGE, prof F seek s Students and professionals; gAMAICA PLAIN want to live with ‘ 
thru 9/1, F only. $330/mo —1 bdrm avail in 2bdrm part time rmmt (2-4 newly renev, itch priv, util 1F Rmmt = share food, chores, 
720-0846 apt w/ ba’ my Ne. 1/1 Zest spt T. _inci.$65-$100/wk.436-7528. Es Rete y gh hag Ang ance. Beautiful house/yerd 
TaN ast cous Y eon 738-0181 even W mesg. porches''$360 Een quiet st py en SR se ae a 
near |, spr t, a . ——— 
. 1 pet. Ist, last, sec BROOKLINE GM wtd to shr Sx Share w/4M _ _—s— Present occ 2F & 1M prof & JEEDHAM 2 30 yr old profs 
227-7013 ‘apt _on T. Must be resp ee ee aoe con- —_$270+ util David 262 student. $325mo. CALL sk nonemk | F fom turn 
BELMONT, Sborm condo, 19 Samp $Sasinc 738-1952 renov 4 bdrm bet Harv & © DORCHESTA, GWM sks pots 444-9603 
kit, bk porch, binvd, 5min to Sq, $425 inci. 492-7627.  GF/M to shr apt nr Ashmont 
train or bus, nd 1F nonsmkr. BROOKLINE, Jan-June, 1M stn. Big/old hse, BR NEWTON Ctr, 2 prof 30+ 
no pets, $300+ utils, aviFeb for 2bdrm, 25+, clean, conv © CAMBRIDGE/SOM line, 1 = mature OK. +. JAMAICA PLAIN, F activist ong ora rmmt. Lg Vict hse. 
1, call eves 484-7908 ny $330mo utils xtra ige rm, w to w, fg CALL Jack 282-5327 educator 36 fluent Spanish ¥% utils. Nonsmkr. 
inc, 731 $400+ utils. Nonsmkg, sks F to shrindep andcoop- 332-5621 
BELMONT, hsmt wtd to shr pets. 776-0920 aft 7: E ARLINGTON Non-smoker erative living in 3bdrm apt nr 
3br apt hdwd firs, frpic, BROOKLINE, JP, 1M, 1F . Bedroom 2 baths. Orange Ln. W/d, 2porches, NEWTON M 25-33 nonsmkr, 
d/d, pkg, nr T. Nonsmkr, avi seek roome for recent reno., CAMBRIDGE, v nice spac Large kitchen, ving room, — wd firs, cable : Soojmes to shr spac 3BR 2yr old hee 
immed, $400, 484-5484 Near bus & T. $275+. Lv oa se get, moh MIF. spare room, washer/dryer utile. Mow or Jan 1 neat, onay-9 *. be 
nice LSB on Irv a at E ai of SARs ie 67-4017. — BOSTON 1F sks 1F to ae Ra umored $806/mo = ute Av 
nice w, nr BR LIN’ in $ b 969- eves 
T. Pk oon no 20's for ig 4BR apt rr B.C CANTON, 1M sks M/F, share 5rm apt close to T & pga i for jas 
ence ines; $900 ine ht, 3 mos orm apt NT. pkg aver, foun Sunny Sporn st Pking Sunny br ek. Avail Jan 1, SWMaR nee wif, 2M 1 1/8 
BELMONT, nr Cambr eye. $a00]mo 821.5748. ars nen 316+. 524-4732 eve firs, firey T 
skg Male rmmt for spac 2BR ° offst pkg $350/mo inci util 
, Pkg, sunrm, in one of . avi Jan 1. Call 


w/ 
Belmt’s best neigbhd. 
renee, ht. 
508-256-6600 ext 7587 day, 
489-4536 eve/wkends. 


BELMONT, prof F sks n-smk 
F 28-38 for 3BR apt, frpi, 
dnrm, garage. bsmt, hdwd 
firs, ery $425/mo + utils 
avi 1/15/89 16. 


BOSTON - SOUTH END 
DUPLEX SHARE 


“ Semi-gourmet ", country- 
style living near Copley 
Place and John Hancock. 
Large, sunny, 2BR duplex in 
nice nbhd. Straight prof. M to 
shr with same. $610+ utils. 
John 353-0313, ive msg 


BOSTON, 1F Skng 1F stdnt 
for smil 2BR apt nr Berklee & 
N.U. incids HT/HW 
Avail immed. 267-1971. 
BOSTON, Kenmore Sq, sk 
or $347.50mo - * 
necessary, pre 

stonts OK, Dave 236-8292 
BOSTON, M/F roommate to 
live w/M rent 370 inc heat 




















BOSTON, M violinist N Cat 
sk m/f for nwly renvtd 2 BR 


apt. Snny, airy, d.w., great 
ktch. $3 445-6998" 





BOSTON near im Cir- 
cle BiF sks F to share apt. 
Must be 30+, politically 
aware, — ——_ 


No exceptions! 4225+ ut 

No cuenmamee + ut. 
Louise 445-6024. 

BOSTON, Park Dr. n-smking 
F sks same for 2BR apt, 
clean, safe, nr T, shops, w/d, 
$360inc! ht/nw 424-8511 & 
545-9168 eves. 


BOSTON, Park Dr area, M/F 
non-smkr, for 2BR, $400/mo 
itt/nw incl, 357-9500 ext 
42245 w, 267-8537 h 


BOSTON, prof F sks same 











pool, 24hr sec, wd, days 
247-1684, 451-6817. 


BOSTON S area, Hunt- 








BRIGHTON, 2M sk 1M/F for 
comfortable, cin 3BR. 3 min 
walk to BC, c line, secs to T. 
inc alt util $360 mo+ last, 1/2 
sec avi 1/1. 787-4880. 


BRIGHTON/Brkin prof F 
nsmk 25+ ig bd in mod 2bd 
oo, onT — Ag porch 
\ pkg ht + sd 
7381201" 








BRIGHTON/Brkin prof F 
nsmk 25+ ig bd in mod 2bd 
condo on T we firs 





— F, 22-26 wtd to 
share 2Bdrm in hse. Mod kt 
& bath, w/w, d/d, park. Smkr 
OK $375+. Jan 1. Call Mag- 
gie 789-4327. 


BRIGHTON F 35 veg sks 
nonsmok rmmt for nr T. 
Sunny rm, laund. mo 
inc ht Susan 232-5884 
BRIGHTON, F rmmt needed. 
across from B line. 3 min ride 
to BC, price —_ 1691 
ve. 


Dec 20-Jan 
914-234-3356 after Jan 17 
call 787-5873. 


BRIGHTON, F sing 
smkng, quiet, neat F. 25+, to 














health ’ 


creative, conscious 
M, sks M for spac 2 bdrm on 
green in. $450+. 232-1073. 





ARLINGTON Fim in easy liv- 

in exchange for approx 
15 hrs of child care. 
2:30-5:30, some flexibility 
643-9080 





ARLINGTON, Spac 2BR in 
hse nr T, mod K & B, pkg, 
indry. ee. Call Mike 
648-6330 Lv message. 
ARLINGTON, working pers 
to fill boy or girl spot for Feb 
1. Will take calls ASAP 
643-6327 





BRIGHTON nr BC GWM, 


ine at 787-5745 


BRIGHTON rmmate i 
| 24 A... ~~ 


vue owt: A, we nt pg 39 


BRIGHTON Sk 1 or 2 F 
rmmts, reasonable rent: 
$225/mo, furn,-cin, no 

. ow . fun rmmts, 
176-9299 or 878-4262 











ATTENTION 
OON’T FORGET 
THE GUARANTEE 
RENEWAL DEADLINE 
TUESDAY AT NOON 
BACK BAY 2/1 or sooner 
~s M/F for - prime 
deck x overicoking” cy 8508 $533 


no 





BRIGHTON, sk F25+ rmmte 
to share apt nr T, 
stores. $400mo; grads, 
smoker Ok, avail 1/1. Call 
783-4635 7-11pm or 
353-4589 days ask for Roz 


BRIGHTON, Wash St; F25+ 
wntd to shere nice 3 
bright 2BR w/ 1F. Nr T, 
bus. stores. /mo inci ht 
hw. 783-4635 





Do all roommate referral 
mates, use com 
frequent basis, 


ters to 
ave an unlimited 


agencies have over 700 people seek 
pre-screen so mt cer ht update their files on a 
@ period, require references and 


room- 


back you up if you and your new roommate do not get along 


BROOKLINE 
1469 Beacon Street 
Coolidge Corner 





the roommate 
connection. 
New England’s Largest Referral Network 


24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 


BOSTON 
316 Newbury Street 
Back Bay 





[Opening soon in New York City] 





CAMBRIDGE 
52 J.F.K. Street 
Harvard Square 


© 1988 The Roommate Connection, inc.® 








BROOKLINE, M for lorge 3 
bedroom near Beacon T. 2 
baths, disposal, d/w. 
Absolut must be very 
quiet, clean, non-smoker 
prefer prof M over 30. $400 
Call Steve 739-0720 


BROOKLINE Nonsmkg M/F 
7 stunning snny 3BR in grt 

ighborhood. LR,OR, ei kit, 
tpl. 1 1/2 baths, yo igr 





&D ane, $420+ ht, prki 
avail. 277- 5032ieves 
876-9176 (days) 





BROOKLINE, rmmt wntd shr 


utils 232- 5056 avi now Jan 1. 





CABLE TV 

CAMBRIDGE/ALLSTON, 

ig bdrm w/bay window in 
Ig. ‘ ; 
front & rear porch, pring. 
Avail. Through Augus 
$317/mo. Ask for Matt or 

leave message at 338-9460. 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE 1M1F 
sk 1F to shr 2, 3rd firs of hse. 
2cats porches ing near 
T avi immed 864- 
CAMBRIDGE 2 prot F aeee 
—- hse 

, deck, w/d, py nl 











sae 661-3188 
page og = 3 mins to 

, fm, renov 
Viet apt w/d, dw, prch, grdn 
seeks n/smk M w/sense 
of . Live w, é& 
kid. $525/mo. or wioft 
St prkng. 354-21 





space. +. 864-9581. 








CAMBRIDGE/Davis Sq 1BR 
in 368A M/F conv to T, 

cozy, reasonable + 
876-1519 

paying | Inman 

in sunny 38R apt $3) hw 


firs, renov. Mid 20's preter 
864-3736 


CAMBRIDGE Mid F rmmt to 
shr beaut ig 2BR apt w 
pkng. You should be 
creative, nonsmkr, prof 
$500/mo+ utils Craig 
497-6717 


CAMBRIDGE M/F to shr 8 
Gpix mod kit w/d dw 
$475 inc ht&hw 

avail now Mark 547-9759 


CAMBRIDGE, mom & son sk 
rmmt. 3bdrm duplex. Own 
rm, use of kit, indry etc, Smin 
Kendall $475inc utils. D 
253-8112, N 547- 1762 








CHELSEA, 1 large bedroom 
in 3 BR apt, hard wood firs, 
nr T. $225/mo available im- 
med! (884-9173. 


CHELSEA, 1M sks M/F for 
4BR apt. Resp musicns are 
welcome. $225 hted. 
Nonsmk pref. Eve . 


CHELSEA, 2bdrms avi in 
huge 9 rm apt nr T. d/w, w/d, 
micro. ve inc all 








EAST BOSTON, Roommate 
needed M/F prof, straight 
and cool for large, sunny 3 
bdrm house, nice area, park- 
ing, near T, non- 
pets. $315+ utils. a 
569-7085 


er, nO 
il Now. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F 25+ 
to shr 2bdrm apt. U get own 
2 rms shr bath, kit, nuge Iva 
$300+. Prof. resp. a 
now 522-3273 Iv. mess. 


paereatarwnh Prof M/F 
26-35 to 


i 








Seok MOF SE ;— 
small 2 BR Apt on quiet st. 
pPpef non smkr have cat no 
more 227-3504 iv msg. 





CHELSEA, = BR w,; Son son wd 
firs in clean, frndly 

Quiet resid a fir ann. 
low utils. $235. 889-4109. 


CHELSEA, M/F to shr 2BR 
condo, skyline view of Bos, 


jeg) im ww, We. Soe 
Bed sse2 t/hw inci, 








aie new, 


a s & wknds 


COMMUTING? 
CAMBRIDGE part time 
rmmte wntd for beaut apt nr 














FENWAY area, near art 

schools. $400 per month, 

available Feb 1. Looki - 
mature, responsible i 


ual, Sonal lot aot or queso 
student. 735-0944. 


FENWAY, conv to T, GM 
— aa" GF to share 2 br 

R.. ‘fade Avail 
on eee or before 


HARVARD SOQ, nice Ig 
rm, luxury apt, + utils, 
resp F only. Sec dep. 
868-6484. 











AN SQUARE 


djw, wid, plano, herdwood 
Avail 171789. a aoe 


628-0348 leave message. 
CAMBRIOGE-SOM 2F seek- 
ing F, 25+, clean, 
responsible, warm, 
. $333.33+. Jan 

'6-7963. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2 F + 

(no more pis) sk warm, 5 
n-smkr, 30+ ‘at he 
homey wit, . 

















wi ; Sweet canton ¥ oo 
ard. own rm, $340/mo+ 
1/3utie. Start 1/1 522- 











wes nat saree 
524-9483 

BOSTON, rmmte for 

nov condo v4 ", ga7bmo, 

rt PLAIN, 2F a1, 


multi-racial 
Prefer 25+. Avail immed. 
$250+. 524-1303. Keep try- 
ing. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, extra 





prof's. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F sk 23+ 
mice old house nr Orange 
Line. 2 rms, 275+ util. Good 
for artist. Even. 524-0940 





Avail 1/1 $325+ Call eves 
ask for Maureen 


LIVE IN LOFT 
DORCHESTER, Sk rmts to 
shr 3200 sq. ft. in clean, safe, 

ultra modern 
mo, Golleve ts CALL 
825-4455 Between 7-9. 








LOWELL, rmmte to shr 
a twnhse w/gwm. Nr U 
pote wd, dd, mw, 





ae aa pool. 
GWM 29, sks nt cin ’ 
nsmkr. Pref 2nd shft, 
937-5751 





LYNN, GWM sks prof M/F 
wnd to shr ig condo, 5 mins 
to T & beach, on bus ine, no 
smkg/pets/vices, prvt 
1 & $475, utils 
incl in both. 595-6836 

MALDEN, 2bdrm apt, wd. 
$450+ utils. Faraneh 
w508-692-393 7 


. 




















MEDFORD, =: 
cory: 20R. wd porch 
Wail Jan 1. SedGoer c 





NEWTONVILLE, Irmmt to 
shr beaut 1st fir of Ig Vict 
home. Neat & nonsmkr. 
$400+. Avi Jan 1. 964-3704 


eet F Holistic 
health peo ong sks F 30+ 








bus. no Rpbicns avi 
1/15 or 2/1 332-9011 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE, GM 
wntd to shy Ig 10-rm apt 3 


Red ‘ine. F450 ine! uth 


876-0182. 





ost 











share GWM 20-40. 

dupix on beach. $350+ ¥% 
util. Avi 10/15 

617-561-5235. 











ve aoe BENS Se 


block to T wid aye 
alg gid $4007 avi 1/1/89 
17-826-3204 


lv msg no 
pte pets 





SOMERVILLE, hsmt wtd to 
shr_ single ~ home 


von ichild and 
a partly 
phy - wi/: op bth, closets, sky- 
light, on fir. Off-st at 


fenced yd, 1bik to Port 
fh pod 





egy ag 2 level 


father (37). of 2 Kuss ( & 10). 
Firs, sunny, 


ae adi 





pai Sq 
Mike 271-637 (9 to 5) or 
666-5424 (nights/wkends) 
SOMERVILLE, nd frndly 
sense of humor, up- 








SOMERVILLE, Non-smk F, 
25+ for apt & sm BR. 2 
min wik to Davis Sq. 
$290/mo avi Jan 1. 
623-1462. 














'3365/ mo+ low util. 


oats: more pets pis. St 
Pre 3820 hy fv msg. Avail 1/1. 





REVERE GM rmmt in 20's 


SOMERVILLE, Winternhill 
shr 














M/F prot Was. 5 ton se 
hse. S3s0e, 327-6865. 
SALEM NH Arimt wntd GM 


to a — a 4 


utils. Call 





53 
+ 
So 
$s 





32 
i: 
HF 
ies 
aRE 


#8 
i 
z 
i 





: 
! 


: 





























pe dae a men SOUTH ENO, share 2 barm 
SOMERVILLE, TF 10 stv ig ww carp d/w, w/d, very mod. 
sunny, 2bdrm apt nr T $495/m. Beat vigw 1st & 
$395 Othe sal 776-0060 10/1 : 
SOMERVILLE 1F 1M seek F 

for spacious ind house. We soma RVICte chon 
have @ cat and one Of US (AA) seeks wrkng M or F 27+ 
SO rpepesioe apt Au 1/05 ee 
267+ near T & shopping 4 

Call 666-1267 6-Opm. 












































f 
} 
| 


























rdarenwt ane te 1M/F 

for 4br apt nr T, groc, laund, 

Hrvd Sq music/artist, avi 1/1 
924-0403 


244+ /mo 
WATERTOWN, F 26 fe] 
F to shr 2BR apt incl 
indoor pool and sauna, n- 
smk pref 926-2101 avi avi Jan 1. 
WATERTOWN, M/F 25+ 
2bdrm 








rey 3 Xoo4. 924-4406, iv msg 


WATERTOWN, M/F to 

pr RM e by Ftc No nr T, 
“ye vi 1. No- 

ik. $350. 








WATERTOWN, M ort sksM 
n-smkr to shr 2B! 

dwshr, a/c, conv e 
$400+. 926-3023 lv msg. 
WATERTOWN, Prof F, non- 
smk, 24-32, to shr 2BR apt in 
Hse. Prk, gi have cat, no 
more. $325+. 92 44-5022. 


WATERTOWN, roommate F 
to share 4bdrm late 20s 


ony 30s incl ht Call 
BFR 1:00 Wed or Sat avail 
7/88 924-3799 

WATERTOWN Shr huge 


5 , w/d, loc. 
jade oteterefed 














WATERTOWN, nar 

-” frp! pkg to share w, 
poapiet ay | art. 

respon. 26+. 926-57 


WEST ROXBURY, en F 
sks same for bdrm in furn 





2bdrm in2 hse on 
quiet sibs ve Wid, toes ot 
storage, , On bus line 








Hse 
nice, Nr T & Rt 128, 
nbhood, $205+. 327-0117. 


WINCHESTER, 1F sks F 
30's to shr nice 2bdrm apt. nr 


Felis. Own rm, : 
-$350+. Wyhorait Te abe, 
“WINCHESTER, Fto shr 2BR 


Eee 


ae Nonsmkr 
3BR x w/ 2 











ht ina 721 


‘WINTHROP, ocean front, 
$310/mo, 1 rm avi Feb 1 in 
2BR, nice NO fee, nr T, 
10 min to 846-7094 


WINTHROP, ocean front, 
$325/mo, 1 rm avi Feb 1 in 
2BR, nice . NO fee, nr T, 
10 min to 846-7094 


WINTHROP, Residence fi 
6 men with developmental 











home. Private room A 
and utilties = included. We 
are peg Fo 
sitive individual who is 
wing to be home 5 nights a 
week from 11pm to approx- 
imatiey 8am. Includes morn- 
ing responsibilities and = 
not be awake 
overnight. age e@x- 
. AV 
immediatiey. Call or write L. 
P.O. Box 8996, 
Sosten Oni 16 or call 
-2302 


ROOMS 

TO RENT 

eacon , Furn., 
‘short term, shr bath, 

kit,liv rm, w/d, rf deck 

523-8323 





BROOKLINE, Long/short- 














THE DEADLINE 
FOR PLACING 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
iS NOW 
THURSDAY AT 
2:00PM 





BACK BAY: Ig studio, fu 

sep Mane avail. $688 
at 

262-5641 ATS ay 


Sanh Se pry pore Con 
rm apt, 
to Boston. $675/mo, utils 
incl. 1st, last, & sec. Refs. 
889-0737. 








SOMERVILLE, 1lg bdrm 
2bth, w/d, hdwd firs, ig kit, 
10min walk to Davis Sq T, nr 
Tufts, nonsmkrs no pets, avi 


Jan 1, $344mo + utils, 
628-0996 





SOMERVILLE Davis 

Looking for nonsmk 

tN time is flexible 
462 





SUMMER SUBLET-house 
on Ashford 








COE NEE 
MESSAGES . 


and ) New Year. Hope 


to be in soon. 
peapy nope yo ee 
oe ne Ge 








‘0 PER: 
Why S. 
The Network's 
interview library lets you'see. 











TO RESPOND TO 
A PERSONAL, 
ADDRESS YOUR 
ENVELOPE AS 

FOLLOWS: 


BOSTON, MA 02115 





Attractive, warm and caring, 
SJW, research analyst, 
interested in personal 
growth, hiking, and lib- 
eral/left Seeks M, 
30's-40's for committmed re- 

riage 02740, PO Box 290 Cam- 








(yo 


< | 































































































Seriously very attractive, 
heavily pursued pro- 
fessional i nal 


Enjoys —-. art, cook 
dini out, looking 
Fun. ‘$s seriou: we at- 





SWF, 36, seeks q 
considerate man for 

and re- 
lationship. ane hiking, 
cross: 


SWF 20, . 

likes music, piano, tri 

literature, Russian, New 
— SWM, 


sincer 





honest, sensitive. 
ies, aint ormning . hm §'2 Write PO Box 1791 Norton, 
attractive, sens ive. Box Ma. 02766 
1169, Littleton MA 
01 
SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
ATTENTION !! neigh, attractive, aoe 
drinker, non-smoker, 
ALL GUARANTEED i radical and un- 
ADS MUST BE conventional meres Ber 
RENEWED BY:  § scene, a 
bourgoise amuse- 
baer <4 AT ments seeks jonatioctuel 
2:00! - " x 
te, MA. 02066 






























late 20's early 30's prefered 
X 5067. 
30 something doctor seeks 








Divorced? Single? 


Over 30? Children? 


Looking at another holiday 
without anyone special in your life? 


Call Couples Plus 


New Englands first and largest 
introduction service specializing 


in people over 30 


Hoidiays are meant to be shared. 
You don’t have spend yours alone. 


508-943-0435 


Call Collect 


9 am—10 





pm Mon—Fri 































Single, attractive, pro- 
fessional black woman, 39, 
pe enna fun loving, 
could use sees man 
= Box 883 


woman, 33, seeking 
men interested in committ- 
ment. Warm, funny, serious, 
good listener and com- 
municater, i smart, 
scared and look 





ing ‘for the 
same. Therapised. Box 





SJF, 29, 5'7, highly 
educated, self-aware, fun 
and progressive seeks 


5 , affectionate, 
introspective SJM who 





You Se betes iy herd 8 


Sparse te Ruceahe i 























term, stv kit, beh. 5 clude phone. BOX 8851 
wae By > Bright, so ee ge F 
yo tl GPM 232-8908. seexe well -read, pro- 
JAMAICA PLAIN, new! fessional 
tnvtd very ig tm. shy clude: X-country Skiing, 
bath/kitch, sha, sec dep , films, 
req, pkg avi. Call 524-5398. California wines. BOX 8837 
SOUTH END, So”, rates. DEAR EAR 
$175 single $210 double  |'d like to ak please 
we Gander St call 411 for number. Love, 
Ma 02116 482-3450. Betty Boop. 
SEASONAL strective Nipis, conptenion 
RENTALS SF 28 5'6", 125ibs, seeks S 
or OWM for serious 
BRECKENRIDGE COTO. tonship. Please send 
FAO er non hte hat, Astor Station Boston 02123 
tub, TV, etc. Avail ol 
round. Call Brad 236-7821 
Grtfast bargains Grotched & TORESPOND TOA 
T mts, day-nite skiing PERSONAL AD WITH 
603-547-6327 for brochure. A PHOENIX BOX 
GUNSTOCKAACOMA, new NUMBER, MAIL 
luxury , Sips 8, YOUR REPLY TO: 
seasonal or monthly 
617-834-6346/603-362-4285 BOX —-- 
HILTONHEAD, S.C., 2 bdrm PHOENIX 
Vacation conde.n9e, N08: CLASSIFIEDS 
Avail round. Brad 367 NEWBURY ST. 
236-7821. BOSTON, MA 02115 





TRAPP FAMILY LDG, Stowe 


Vt sips 6, 6, Bee 14-1/21, 


poate os et? 617- 769 ow) 
v ¥ 





VERMONT, Okemo Mtn. Up- 





Lithe, lovely, educated, ro- 
mantically inclined OWF 
seeks oun t, 

50'ish x 1480 Bos: 
ton, MA Oe! 

















very oe loyal, ‘intetigent, 
healthy, ing, 


espand 
Write to: P.O. Box 
2238, Cambridge, MA.02238 





SWF, 28, athletic, fe, fun 
rovieg. attractive, pro- 


sional looki of attract- 


TO RESPOND TOA 


BOX ---- 

367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 
Attractive Latin woman, 


tase, tong onde ai, 


brown eyes, educated 
cent, honest, neaithy, 
divorced, faithful, warm, 
. Clean, trim, friendly, 
« very very tender, 
many years Columbian 
— with children. 
ig 
til tt 62, good 





first letter. Aurora L. 
51-A # 6-25 Apto 101 
Bogota-Columbia (South 
America) 


IT’S ALONG WAY 
TO THE TOP IF 
YOU WANNA 


Hel 











attract- 
en ovens é. 
, 36-45, 


—. nonsmoki 


1581 Waltham, MA,02154 
neh PRIDE, concern, 
. intellect, 


asp 





what tall, creative, ve 
pretty dark-haired ey 
seeks in same te — 
oo about 

7, \ °° ee Station, 
Boston 0210 





ive, quasi-r n 
seeking gentie , in- 
telligent man in is- 


SWF, 24, nonconformist, 
cuddly, tomboyish, (non- 
driver), ing i , 
(bearded?) bachelor ts, 


Write to: Box 28192, 
Providence, Ri 02908 


SWF, 31, 5’6”, light brown 
hair, brown eyes, slim, bored 
and in search of a “real” man. 


responsible for sacking 
those who have been 
sacked, have been sacked. | 
enjoy sailing, skiing and sub- 


and remember, a fly in the 
es Box 





PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 


SWF seeks aware, in- 
ond’ tity man. Box 1552 
Concord, NH 03301. 


Very attractive, al 
seductive, petite 


ery 

luring, 

brunette, playful, and 
of immense tender- 








ness, is yearning -for a 
Sates mar oo 


mo Se we Se ee 
tea of sympathy. Box 8804. 





Ve ey attractive, unusual 
SWF, 36, 5'2°, academic 
scientist, environmentalist; 
, perceptive, sen- 
sual; hikes, dances, rocks; 
seeks highly intelligent, 
creative, 
caim, kind, nonsmoking 
a. 26-38, 5'8°+ 
cleanshaven, wanting in- 
tense, evolving love rela- 
Box 1, ; 
02238. 





Very attractive, affectionate, 
athletic SWF 37 seeks joy, 
passion, magic, adventure, 
truth with a feet-on-the- 
round, head-in-the-stars 
/DWM. - 311, Cam- 
pidge 02142 
Very attractive, ian an 
classy, well paid, trim, 40, 
5'9", SWF knows good men 
abound ‘but seeks a man 
with a touch of greatness, 
tall, handsome, (with hair) 


successful executive or en- 
trepeuner who plays tennis. 
Box 5069. 





60's Peacerik, 34, guitarist 
and poet, human services 
employed, seeking the girl 
with love in her eyes and 
flowers in her hair; spiritually 
and politically aggressive. 
Box 8794. 





ADVENTURE 
Experienced captain, 40s, 
seeks female mate for ex- 
tended trip to the Carribean 
and beyond. No experience 
necessary. Learn to sail my 
ocean-going yacht this com- 
ing summer and help crew it 
South in the fall."If you are 
slender, athletic, ryan 
dent, and open-minded, with 
—_— sense of humor and 

enture, write me a letter. 
Photo and phone number. 
Box 5055 


ADVENTURES Rho yea 
Single white male, prof. em- 
33, seeks athletic, 
adventurous, intelligent 
who's r to 
down but not ready to 
Enjoy up on an active lifestyle. 
snow, sand, water, 
grass and blue sky. 

swap photos! 








Adventurous maniac, 36, fit 
& trim, successful, loves 

| scene, African music, 
psychology, languages, 
seeks wilful woman. 





boo shoots. Box 1885, 
Brookline 02146 
ARE YOU THE 
ONE? 


weal good-look 

bu: —~f--~ beaut 
iful lady between 18 and 29 
who is interested in the best 
a eo oe 

to share in them. PO 
Box 772 Nesdham Meights, 
MA 02194 








TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 

NUMBER, MAIL YOUR 
ESPONSE TO THE 
CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
AS FOLLOWS: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

367 NEWBURY ST. 

BOSTON, MA 02115 








times. POBox 24 
Swampscott 01907 
Attractive, 

Strawberry SWM, 24 
interests incilude ing. 
, dead 
doctor who seeks 
21-30 with | sense of 
humor, love for ethnic 
coneene Photo if possible 

; ; 
Box 3500. 





Attractive, sincere, slim, 
Welsh software pro- 





“Attractive White Male, 43, 


quite trim and Fit, humorous, 
affectionate, honest, 
sensitive, runner, hiker, X 
country skiier, lover of: out- 
doors, books, ethnic and 
healthy food seeks” wy fit, 
independent woman of me- 
dium height, 30-48, for 
shared joyful experiences, 
pon ayer candle-lit talks. 
winter walks. Photo 
appreciated not essential. 





Bauhaus, hardcore, Thai 
food, Tolstoy-27 yr. old > 
tic M seeks compatible F. 


BWM 25 looking for attract- 
ive SWF for friendship & ro- 
mance. I'm 6'2, 210, ‘nb you 
we — 30. Let's warm up 

cold winter. Box 3142 
eae 01810. 


Come explore with me on 
airplanés and armchairs. 
SWM, 26, seeks we 
companion for folk mu 

curries, Tolstoy and ireland. 
Arriving home, let's re- 
minisce over fireside dinners 
and Atlantic strolls. My bag- 
eo Fe on ago beard, 


set needs 
eclectic SWF, 22-30. Box 
8811 


SWM_ seeks a compatibly 
zany SWF for some serious 
pizza ———- if you enjoy 
the smell of cheese and pep- 
peroni ALL over, write Box 
8136. Please send slice 


CRISCOMAZOLA 














Man seeks woman; not 
possession, but an intimate, 
caring may ey 8 POB 1707, 
Lawrence, MA 0184: 


DWM, 30, 5'8, 160ibs, brown 
hair gray eyes, a 
warm, easygoing, part-time 
Parent, seeks intelligent, 
warm, attractive F 24-36. 
Box 1056, East Arlington MA 
02174 








DWM od bg crm seeks 
ite female Portugese or 
ish. Box 1803 Brockton 

|A 02403. 





DWM 41, accomplished art- 
ist, museum professional, 


tall, lean, warm-hearted, 
seeks slender, 
tional WF. Box 642 South 
Dartmouth, MA 02748 


sooteore ing SWM lawyer, 32, 
king, adventurous, 
Seeks very pretty, “a. 
nonsmoking SWF. 
1035C, Boston 02117 


EBONY WOMAN 
Desperately seeking classy, 
refinéd black lady for 
frienship/ romance/ commit- 
ment/ marriage/ family. S/B 
slender, attractive, sensu- 
ous, independent, and have 
traditional values. Pro- 
fessional SWM, 40, tall, trim, 
very handsome, gentle,. well 
educated and fi ially and 

















Male 29, working student; 
sincere, seek Female for din- 

ner dates. PO Box 1963 
Brookline 02146. 


MAN, 35, in shape, biue 
eyes, successful, adores 
music, dreams, dancing, 
wildness and reserve. Box 
8853 








_ MEXICO 
| am going to visit the Aztec 
sites and would love to have 
you come with me! | am 24 
year old SWM: Box 8810. 


Millionaire SWM, slim, at- 
tractive, blue eyes, blonde 
hair, enjoys tennis, movies, 
oe out, reading, seeks 

int , attractive, 
slim. Suite 125, Box 9100, 
Newton 2159. 








divorce, seeks 40+ well- 

educated lady with sense of 

humor and no sad songs, to 

~. dine and bit of romance. 
x 


Nice man. 39, “ey 165, 
eas’ . Seek . trim 
20-48 Box 1534 Brockton 


Older woman (45-55) 
preferred for interesting 
friendship with very attract- 
ive, slender, intelligent 
W/M(29) PO 628, Alliston 
02134 


svn ah down to earth, 


varied interests sks oriental 
lady 24+ for friendship poss 
more. She must have a 
sense of humor and enjoy 
having fun, as well as quiet 
times. Box 8824. 


hs ae 


This ye ere well- 
educated, professional male 
would tike to explore sensual 
creativeness, with an alive, 
bright, innovative, oo. 
concerned and fun-loving 
female. Age 35+. Pleasure 
and excitement together, but 
always with gentleness and 
mutual respect. Photo if 

sible. Write Box 222 
jewton, MA. 02159. 


Professional (teacher), 30's, 
5'9, slim. healthy living, likes 
outdoors, conversation, din- 
pi mat travelling. Try 




















Prof SWM, 27, seeks earthy- 
crunchy woman for sharing 
old movies, folk music, 
dance concerts, and quiet 
dining. No smokers or Re- 
publicans please. BOX 
441452, West Somerville, 
MA 02144 


Quiet, handsome, sincere, 
humorous SWM, 31, seeks 
partner for chamber music, 
back rubs, exotic food, 
bicycling, good conversa- 
tion. | am agnostic, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, pro- 
fessional. You are indepen- 
dent, intelligent, artistic. No 
smokers, walrus's, or pope- 
abusers please. Box 344, 
Cambridge MA 02238. 


SBM Bodybuilder, 28, 5'9, 
185, seeks a lady who en- 
joys keepi ng in shape, ro- 
mance, m being loved. 
BOX 88 











emotionally secure. " Box 
8786 





European, 36, fit, success- 
ful, into music, adventures, 
dreams, seeks strong, im- 
aginative woman. Box 8852 


Expatriate bachelor, scien- 
tist, handsome, brilliant, 4 








Seacanas 

Very wealthy, goodiooking 
businessman seeking 
oung, beautiful, long- 
legged lady between 18 and 

a wants to make the 
right lifes chai in her 
ife. PO Box 772. "Keomam 
Heights, MA 02194 





less, 43, seeks i 
tractive 21+. Box 2029, 
Cambridge 02238 


FATHERHOOD 


straight WI 
father a child and share re- 
sponsibility with a woman 
who wants to be a mother. 
Race unimportant. PO Box 
2810 Jamaica Plain, MA 
02130. 


Friendly, caring = phd 38, 
non-smoker, seeks SF 

enjoys films, classical, — 
ing, outdoors, museums, 








Sensitive, affectionate, 
handsome, fit . 28, 
5'10, enjoys movies, music, 
comedy, fine dining, out- 
doors, weekend getaw: = 
and cozy nights at home 
someone special, seeks at- 
tractive SWF for fun times 
and possible mous 
os say ey J appy 
holidays: 





Shy young businessman of 
Mideast descent looking for 
warm, attractive 

woman, early i s 
to go out “ the town, 





etc. Box 1602 re 
02146 


Friendly S(J)M, 39, 5'7" —e 
peacenik, non- 

joys jazz, films, etc., seeks 
good 








woman. Box 8842. 
FUN/TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well-educated 


male, 40's, wishes to meet a 
slender, attractive, sensu- 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting once or twice a 


good 
gourmet dining and deep 
communication. Photo 
would be nice. Want to dis- 
cuss it? Write Box 94, New- 
ton Center, Ma. 02159. 


HANDSOME CARING 
sitive, intelligent, honest 
Sem seeking sensitive, in- 
telligent, shapely, honest, at- 
tractive SF any race photo 
please Box 


Handsome SWM 27, 5°11 wt 
185, seeks attractive SWF 
25-35 never married, has no 
children who likes dining out, 
quiet romantic evenings, 
movies, sports. No drug 
users or heavy drinkers 
Send photo and phone. Box 
8808 











Handsome, young man 
(18+) would like to meet at- 
tractive young lady for 
French dining. BOX 8818 


Iking, 
etc. Let's be friends. No ro- 
i involvement 





SJM, 24, 
eclectic, 
monogamous, warm, lonely 
seeking SWF(J?) 22-26, 
similar, slender, muilti- 
faceted. POB 3135, An- 
dover, MA 01810 


techno-yuppy, 
adventurous, 








S(J)M. 39, 5'7", non-yuppie 

fit and fun, enjoys dy ong <9 
ing, more; seeks 

ps The woman. Box x 8820. 


SOM 5'9 cute swimmer 22 
grad student m'biker seeks 
matured SWF 20-28 artistic 
for soulmate. Box 8803 








SWM, 20, Harvard student, 
easygoing, solid future, 
funny, undemanding, 
ny weird - just a fun 

18-22? Let's have 
on ‘Gon 8819 











Zt 
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MILLIONAIRE, SWM age 32, 
heatihy, Mi, ooking for pretty 
single lady that is classy, en- 

outdoors, beach, 


joys city, 

traveling. Non-smoker. Serid 
photo, phone, a — re- 
turnable. Resident, 17 Stone 
ST. U-C, Soonty, MA. 
01915. 


SWM, 24, attractive, new to 
area, seeking woman 22-30 
for friendship, sharing, con- 
wires Burin, Bo 
ii reply in wi 3 x 
5052 tae 








SWM 24, tall, medium build. 
Interests include listening to 
music, skiing, softball. Seek- 
ing SWF 21- 37 who is active 
and wants personal growth. 
Box 8839. 


SWM, 25,1 only want a 
woman to love and love me 
back. Letter, phone, Box 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 


SWM, 26, 5'10, 170, athletic 
looking for friendly, wm 
ing F, 20-30, share 
times. Enjoy movies, roves. ding 
out, sports. 

8845. 














WM 19, attractive & athletic, 
seeks exotic attractive 
in 30-45 for fun. Suite 


woman 
_— am 





WM 25, sincere, honest, 
seeks friendship, 18-28 
photo please. BOX 8890 
WM_ 30 looking for SKI 
PARTNER for bee 
West/Europe for m 
Ski93. Tony Box 461 
Pelham, NH 76. 

Young SWM, 

bear type wants 
squeezing. Lets talk, write 
now. Age unimportant.. Box 


GAY/ 
LESBIAN 











SWM 28, 6'1, 180Ibs, 
blonde, biue eyes, attractive, 
athletic, professional. Seek 
SWF 22-32 for compa- 
nionship. Box 8815 


SWM, 28, —, for heavy, 
overweight SWF in 20s for 
pleasure, Photo a must. 
Boxx 8850 


SWM, 28, psychologist, very 
attractive, tall, sensitive, in- 
trospective, Ivy educated, 
financially secure with eciec- 
tic tastes. Seeks bright, in- 
dependent, verbal woman 
between 20-35. PO Box 203, 
Waban MA 02168 


SWM, 29, atheist/aicoholic. 
Non smoker/ drinker/ drug- 
ger. Intelligent, sarcastic, 
sensual and humorous. Also 
lazy, distracted, non- 
materialistic and pro- 
fessional. Non-prejudiced, 
kind, virile and eager for new 
experiences. Seek com- 
patible, attractive Latin, Or- 
iental redhead, or. older 
woman. | look a little like Jeff 
Goldblum with a moustache. 
Tennis anyone? Box 0166 


SWM, 30, 200ibs, 5'8", 
blonde hair, searching for a 
single female who likes the 
Outdoors, ocean, camping; 
heip teen ent around 
the house? response 
to: *.0. Bex 103. 
Woonsocket, Ri, 02895 


SWM, 30, warm, — 
tionate, loving sks 
SWF, 25-35. BOX. a14 
Topsfield, MA 01983 


SWM 32, caring, honest, 
athletic, a little shy. Enjoy 
dining, movies, comedy 
clubs, travel. Looking to 
meet female who can ap- 
preciate totally honest rela- 
tionship. Box 


Swm 32, friendly, honest, 
considerate, good listener, 
humorous, athletic. Seeks 
pleasant female to share fun 
times, interesting conversa- 
tion, term relationship. 
Box 5062. 


SWM, 32, serious objec- 
pe gee creative, 
educated, loves philosophy, 
ideas, invention, seeks 
similar female. Box 8807 


SWM, 33, 6'1”, 160 ibs, pro- 
fessional from N.C. to meet 
intelligent, independent, 
physically fit lady. Interest- 
sinclude ballet, running, 
dancing, movies. Box 


SWM 34 5’8 147ibs athletic 
guitarist / + 4 — mov- 
(es, wat looking for 
female 27 to 37 for lasting 
relationship. Box 3499 


SWM, 34, 5’9”, successful 
musician, jazz and classical, 
with pilot license. Enjoy: 
reading, flights to the 
vineyard, and scuba. Would 
like to meet intelligent, 
thoughtful, woman in the 
arts for walks, concerts, and 
the Museum of Science. Box 
5064. 






































ISK of ME, PICK ME 
SWM 0 indoorsy & 
outdoorsy kind of guy, skier 
boater. Sks F with sense of 
humor (5'6+) who likes 
beards, ocean & 2 dogs - | 
live in Gloucester and love 
talk radio. PO Box 104 West 
Medford MA 02156. 


SWM, 39, 5'10", 165, seeks 
attractive, warm, trim, sin- 
cere, compassionate 
thirtiess counterpart. Box 
1534 Brockton 


SWM, 40, successful, pro- 
fessional, intelligent, hand- 
some, tall, nonsmoker, likes 
arts, travel, exercise, cook- 
ing. Seeks friend. Box 8700 


SWM, 44, 
politically left, loves art 
classical music, running, 
mountains, seeks warm 
compassionate woman 
30-40. professional, w/ 
strong social conscience 
fine sense of humor, for 
close relationship. Box 
5056 











attorney 


sre boy is trapped in 
7 yearold body. My hard 
black- and-white Geometry 
surrenders to his soft col- 
orful joy. My reading, writing 
and arithmetic embrace his 
playful laughter. The body 
has brown hair/beard/eyes., 
and ten excess pounds; the 
child has wonderment, joy 
and abundant love. We move 
to Boston seeking new 
friends. Kindred spirits wish- 
ing to play, please write Box 
3502 





A 5 yearold boy is trapped in 
my 37 yearold body. My hard 
black-and-white geometry 
surrenders to his soft col- 
orful joy. My reading, writing 
and arithmetic embrace his 
playful laughter. The body 
has brown hair/beard/eyes; 
the child has wonderment, 
joy and abundant love. We 
move to Boston seeking new 
friends. Kindred spirits wish- 
hy play, please write Box 





Asian, 27, energetic intellec- 
tual seeks open-minded, in- 
telligent culturally adven- 
tursome GM. BOX 8849 


The Phoenix personals; 
what an interesting concept. 
This is probably safest, 
most controlled way to meet 
people. The creative ap- 
proaches to developing rela- 
tionships through personal 
advertising are limitiess--this 
is truly quintessential 
‘nigh-tech”, “80's” method of 
meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 


Attractive ex-fashion model, 
19, brown-biuve, 6’, thin, in- 
telligent, romantic, kindof 
Fem, “pretty type” seeks 
confident, masculine, in- 
telligent, handsome white 
man, 6'+, 18-28 for possible 
relationship. Photo and 
phone a must. This is not a 
sex ad. BOX 3503 


Attractive, masculine, 
Straight acting professional 
from Methuen. GWM 45, 5'7 
155ibs, seeks slim, younger 
18+ friend from same area, 
for honest, caring rela- 
tionship. Box 8816 


Correspondence invited 
from GWM, fat, 50-69 for a 
31yo Indian. Photograph de- 
sired. Box 8836 


Diana 

Ross/Supremes,(GWM), 

seeks GWM's fan/support 

groupe. POB 414, Topsfiled, 
A 01983. 




















Fat Admirer? WM, 6’, 250ibs, 
30, seeks 18+ nonfat 
WM. Box 319, Revere MA 
02151 


GWM, 30, 140, 5’6”, brown 
eyes brown hair, good look- 
ing straight acting & appear- 
ing, easy going, looking for 
same, for friendship 
possible relationship. Photo 
if possible. Box 3495. 





GWM 27, 5’'8”, 160 Ibs, black 
hair, brown eyes. Seeks that 
special someone (18-25) for 
friendship. Living in the 


Everett area. Send 
photo/phone. Box 5024. 





GWM, 27, handsome, 
chubby, homebody, old- 
fashioned, romantic seeks 
warm-hearted relationship. 
POB 186 Danvers, Ma 019: 


GWM 29, 5'10”, 300 bis, 
goodiooking, So. NH seeks 
slim M 18-30. | am open to 
most ideas. Box 5045. 








GWM 30 caring, sincere, 
into: outdoors, hiking, 

ing, etc. Seeks same for 
possible relationship. Box 
8832. 





GWM, 30's, 6’ 175ibs, gd- 
ikg. Seeks young GM. Pen- 
pals-poss-meet. Prefer 
Fem-boyish-ik. but will 
answer all. Prize for most 
interesting letter with photo. 
Write: Suite 158, PO Box 
9715, Portland, ME 04104. 


GWF 29, honest, loving, car. 

ing, overweight 
but extremely ene + -y7 
Needs older woma: 


spondence, 
possibly meet. 
SWF 20, honest, sincere, in- 
telligent, seeks similar 
female for friendship, long 
talks, films, museums. Box 
8833 








White female heavy-32, not 
pay. seeking gay white 

ale 35 plus for friendship 
and understanding of me 
and a possible new lifestyle. 


Enjoy traveling and more. 
North Shore area. Box 5058. 


pSINGLE WOMEN | 





BOSTON 
DATELINE 


1-900-999-7100 
$3.50/call 





> MEET-A-MATE 
Write for free details Box 
pm 153 N Cambridge Ma 








TO RESPOND 
TO A PERSONAL 
WRITE: 


BOX ---- 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 
02115 





GWM, 35, 5'9”, handsome, 
nonsmoker, professional, 
quiet, caring individual seek- 

friends or relationship. 
HIV+, but healthy. Share 
your life with me. Box 5046. 


GWM, 35, husky seeks 
heavyset, hairy man for sin- 
cere relationship. Photo if 
possible. All replies 
answered. Box ; 





The Phoenix personals; 


what an vere p bagres eg 
This is probably Safest, 
most controlled way to meet 

creative ap- 
proaches to developing rela- 
tionships through personal 
advertising are limitiess--this 
is truly quintessential 
“high-tech”, “80's” method of 
meeting Boston's best 
eligibles... 





e MEN © MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN @ MEN @ MEN @ MEN ¢ MEN 


* MEN © MEN ¢ MEN @ MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN ¢ MEN 


e NAW © NaW ¢ NJW ¢ NaW ° N3W ° NaW « NaW « NaW ° NaW ° NIW 


MEET NEW FRi oe 
fun and — 


Pree! Call Li sa (800 t- 





Fed up with personal ads 
and the bar scene? 
You're not alone! 





CONNECTION, LTD 
Is he altemative youve been 


HONEST friendships ora 


New England's ly GAY 
OWNED AND STAFFED 
dating service. 








(617) 353-0256 
(508) 875-3224 


ALKING 
PERSONALS 
TO RESPOND TO A 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 


NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

367 NEWBURY ST. 

BOSTON, MA 02115 








VIDEO PERSONALS 
Why chance biind dates? 
The People Network's Video 
interview library lets you see, 
hear, and meet ony the 
men/women who attract 
ou. Take a shortcut! Cail 
47-3800. 








Maicoim J. -- Sorry | missed 


Ww. 
lendy T. The Channel, Sat- 
urday night? Ned C. 


Christine -- 

What does one say? Where 

does one begin? Well, | for 

one don't know, so just keep 

on puzzling and perplexing 

~~ way to the Larry Bud 

lelman tan of Iilucidity... 

The City of Cohasset 








24 Hours 


i Bote lec lelele 


20¢ Ist min/10¢ ea. addl. 


We've set the "Party Line” standard since 1912 


Serving gay/bi men in the 617/508 area codes 
Friendly Attentive Moderators 


Group & Private Conversations 


° N3W ¢ NAW ¢ NaW ¢ NAW ¢ NAW ¢ NaW ¢ NaW « N3W « NAW e NaWw®? 





GWM 38, et Be 
Sstraight/appear br/bi affec- 
tionate, sense of humor, out- 
doors, travel, “— honest 
caring younger 18-25 GWM 
for solid friend- 
ship/relationship. The right 
friend can learn a lot and be 


helped through many of lifes 
little problems. Box Yous. 





CIGARS 
GM, 160, 6, 37, strng & 
hithy, sks shorter trim friend. 
30-40 yo, Boston area; Box 
8840 


GWM, 44, masculine, 
humorous, sensitive, caring, 
unpretentious, nonsmoker, 
‘normal’’ guy. Seek 30+ 
masculine guy for friendship. 
Write w/phone. Suite 301, 
819 Second St, Manchester, 
NH 03102. 





GM 28, honest, caring, hand- 
some man, not into bars or 
drugs. Looking for GM for 
possible friendship and reia- 
tionship. Box 8828 


GWM 48 5'8 150ibs clean 
hith prof seeks younger 18+ 
GM for friendship nr 
Coolidge Corner. PO Box 
1607 Brookline 02146 





GWM 24, 5'7, trim build 
good looking seeks straight- 
acting, muscular nonsmoker 
for quiet evenings. Send 
photo. Box 8813 


GWM 24 59° 165, shy 
straight acting, into sports 
Looking for same for friend- 
ship and maybe more 
Photo. Box 884! 


GWM, 24, goodiooking, 
seeks a mature, sincere guy 
inder 30 for friendship. I'm 
5° 11", 165ibs. brown hair 
and eyes with many 
mterests. Take a chance 
Write to: Kevin, P.O. Box 553 
Cambridge MA 02139 











SWM 44, seeks woman 33+ 
coping with the 80's but 
managed to retain 60's 
value. Box 8829 


DEVOTION 
SWM, Boston, late 20's 
entie, intelligent, ambitious 
weeks refined, responsibie 
woman for long-term reia- 
tionship. Box 5 


To the sensual, assertive, 
shapely woman desiring in- 
triging conversation with 
enchanting ee Box se -— 
Express yourself X 88: 








3WM 25 5°7 
nbrown/green very 
goodiooking, nice build, 
workout, masculine, seekin 
same 18-28. Box 613 
Haverhill, 01831 


GWM, 25, 6’, 235, brown hair 
& eyes, husky, masculine, 
sensitive & monogamous 
Seeks Middle-East or Latin 
male, 26-40, 5'-6" to 5'-9"" 
170+ (chunky). Black hair & 
brn eyes (dark), likes to lift 
weights, into the arts and 
culture, & travel. Phone & 
photo. Box 8835 








Unusual SWM, MD, writer on 
the Occult, attractive well- 
built, seeks young oid- 
fashioned WF, mn Euro- 
pean ancestry, curvy. 
ae get port La! Box 





WANTED 

Very wealthy, good looking 
businessman seeking stun- 
ning, long-legged model 
type of lady between 18 and 
29 who wouid like to share 
the best things life has to 
offer. Box 772, Needham 
Heights, 02194 


GWM, 25, tall, bookish, cud- 
dly grad student seeks 
friend/significant other age 
20-30. Box 8809. 


GWM, 26, 5°9, 150 extremely 
— . very straight, 
musculine. brown/biue, 
muscuire iid, athletic, 
muscular, professional, in- 
telligent, honest, sincere & 
dependable, monogamous 
seeks similar (bionde a pius) 
include brief description & 
phone. BOX 8817 





Meet peopie on “The Gay 
Dating Show" Sundays. 
10:30PM to 2:30AM on 
WUNR Radio 1600 AM Bos- 
ton 





Nice WM 25 5’8 160 bright. 

straight’ seeks true friend 
18-24. PO Box 295 Some- 
rville 02143 


DATING 

SERVICES 

why chance. bind tes? 
People Network's Video 

anes e 


men/women who a 
. Take a shortcut! Call 
47-3800. 





MEET SOMEONE 
SPECIAL! 
$25 FEE 
75-100 INTROS 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 
CALL 267-4500 





CONNECTION LTD 
isn t it time to meet someone 
you can take seriously? Con- 
ections LTD is the network 
for sincere gay people open 
to new friends or a deepi 
py | relationship. (617) 
353-0256. 





North Quabbin Region GWM 
36 seeks local buddy for 
friendship - pius. PO Box 
508, Gilbertuille, MA 01031 


Single Gay Men shouid be 
seen and heard! Boston's 
newest dating service is the 
place. Allow “ M-M TV “ to 
use our vidio dating system 
to help you meet successful 
attractive people. Call 24 
Hrs. 617-243-4234 








WM, 27, professional, seeks 
similar WM. Photo/phone 
Box 144 Shrewsbury Turn- 
pike, MA 01545 


WM, 51, 5°11 neavy 
300ibs, seeks clean, 
masculine male for friend- 
ship. P.O. BOX 1061 Boston 
02118 





WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 

ton/South 


seeks 
Shore area for fun and 
friendship Interest 
dance/theatre. Box 8806. 


GWF 18+ slim attractive 
feminine seeks same for fun 
and romance. Photo please. 
Box 8814 








ss es *¢ eg 


INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 


Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of ail 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free applica- 
tion call 312-856-9165 or 
write Ebony oy Society, 
PO Box eer Chicago 
IL. 60681-1218 


Jewish intro international, 
New England's Jewish Intro 
service. 800-442-9050 


Affordable intro inter- 
national, New England's lo- 
cal intro service. 1 
800-937-8880 











TRUE 
CONFESSIONS 
PARTY LINE 


Tell & Listen to others con- 
fess ail! Party or Private. 1 
(800) 999-6666. 0.99 
cents/min. MC/Visa. Billed 
Discreetly as “ SEI. ” 


ALONE? Need to re- 
e gize your social life? 
Call. intro-Line 1(800) 451- 
DATE. Ladies join FREE! 


ARE YOU LONELY? Meet 
new friends in your area for 
FUN and DATING at Intro- 
Line. Special offer for 
women. 1(800)451-DATE. 








am ea a a te 


Sri 
SINGLE? 
Wi 
opinions on what a. 
service should offer. 
This is an opportuni 

to tellus how “4 

really feel about 
a. 
Free gift for 


respondents 
CALL VMXureys 
TODAY 











PROIECT 


Astrological 
match- 
making for 
singles who 
want a 
long-term 
relationship. 


Astrology 


for 
Couples 


863-1952 








AS OF 12/28/88 
THE FOLLOWING 
BOXES HAVE 
RECEIVED MAIL: 
3451 3466 3488 
3489 3491 3494 
3495 3497 3499 
3502 5003 5005 
5006 5008 5011 
5012 5014 5015 
5026 5028 5029 
5030 5031 5035 
5036 5037 5038 
5040 5046 5050 
5053 5243 5269 
5297 5300 5301 
5302 5303 5306 
5307 5308 5309 
5311 5313 5314 
5318 5319 5321 
5323 5324 5325 
5328 5329 5337 
5341 5345 5346 
5348 5349 5350 
5351 5352 5355 
5362 5367 5369 
5373 5375 5376 
5378 5382 5385 
5387 5388 5396 
5400 8648 8651 
8653 8656 8659 
8661 8665 8667 
8668 8669 8680 
8684 8686 8692 
8693 8694 8700 
8706 8709 8710 
8711 8716 8717 
8719 8722 8723 
8731 8734 8735 
8741 8743 8747 
8748 8749 8752 
8754 8755 8756 
8758 8760 8761 
8762 8763 8764 
8765 8766 8767 
8768 8774 8775 
8786 8795 8797 
8804 8809 8810 

8828 8830 


tHititmiivi@ ¢@mebads Hit iumansen 





Blow 
our 
own 
horn. 


Advertise your club 
or band in 


Phosni 


Call 536-5390 











SB éadaaea 


~ twee 








CC - 




















ANNOUNCING 


The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England’s largest Arts and 
Entertainment weekly, has opportunities for people like you. Openings 
for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented people as INTERNS are now 
available in our various departments. 


If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore this 
option that’s available now. Ideal candidates should be enrolled at a local 
college in a program that allows you to receive college credit and work 
15-20 hours per week. 


You will gain experience in a specialized department, be exposed to our 
dynamic media environment and attend seminars to learn about our 


newspaper creations. 

Departments with openings for interns include: 

ADVERTISING PERSONNEL/ ART EDITORIAL 
MARKETING/ HUMAN RESOURCES PRODUCTION CREDIT 
PROMOTIONS FINANCE 


Don’t wait until graduation to think about your future — 
let us help you start now. Send cover letter and resume to: 




































Susan Kelley, Pheonix 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 































YOUR FIRST 
15 WORDS 


. 


Ub 


pm} 
x Péisonals 
Pacer ° Sesser 





OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


$8.75 7 PT. BOLD a & [] [] 15 letter limit 


$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 12 letter limit 
(For optional headlines, additional words or services see box in lower right:) 


PRINT CLEARLY 










































































































































































This information is confidential. 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 








ie : ‘O Check here if you will let us read your 
PHONE ' Phoenix Personal Ad on the radio. 


(No names will be used, box numbers only). 
ADDRESS 
































Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous 
relationship may advertise in Personals 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate 
gender preference, race, and religion. The 
Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should 
contain a self-description, age range. 
lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing 
explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves 
the right to edit or reject any advertisement. 
Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. 


effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 








» ee soteng, 


GUIDELINES 


CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
next available issue as long as the promotion is in 


any time without notice 





THE DEADLINE FOR AD 
PLACEMENT IS 6:00 P.M. 
ON THE WEDNESDAY PREVIOUS 
TO ISSUE DATE 











CITY STATE zip SIGNATURE REQUIRED 














~ — @ ZB «wn 
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AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. -5 p.m. 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
367 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02115 





~ PRICING PER WEEK 
(OPTIONAL) 


MULTIPLY THE TOTAL 
BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
THE AD WILL RUN 






FIRST 15 WORDS 
*(Free for first two weeks only) 


ADDITIONAL WORDS $1.25ea. $——.— 
OPTIONAL HEADLINE $8.75 


or $10.00 (See above for size 
differential) escheat 


MAILBOX: eon 00 per ad, per 
issue os 


OPTIONAL MAILOUT: $5.00 
per week, per issue Suites baie 


TOTAL: a 


MULTIPLY BY 
WEEKS RUNNING: Gata 
(Two week minimum) 


L 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 30, 1988 


BNI 90 
MUSIC & 
THE ARTS 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 


could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds ogy 





Acting Classes, Beginning 
thru advanced, Meet wkly for 
10Wks starting early : 
Free peta peo ny td 
more info Cal 

742-17! 790" — 





On-camera commercial act- 
ing course with Herb Man- 


pg Ae mn Call 
-1500. 

ARTISTS’ 

SERVICES 


sic acting courses at 
Weist Barron. Call 277-1500 


ee oe 
AUDITIONS 


3A OR WNTED | 
2M, -40, for 
psychic aviles w/ special ef- 
fects. a ‘89 prod; some 
$$. 254-7108. 


Actor's Scene S' : Smail 
classes. individualized atten- 
tion. — .—* _ 
mer Managi' irector, Al- 
ley Theater. 730-051 15. 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


Frank Storace, Director. Est 
1956. Compiete training for 
Stage & Film. Self-improve- 
ment & Speach. F.T. Days, 
P.T. Eves. Register now, 
34th yr, S 

Brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boyiston St. 
Theatre rentals avail. 


ACTRESSES, MODELS, 
DANCERS 
ATTRACTIVE FEMALES 


EARN $600-$1000 














617- 264. 8694 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
de t. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 








Biack Female 

/Actress, 20's style 
Blues/Jazz, age range 
you woman, vamp to 
grandmother. Feb Natni 
tour. $1000+ per week. Aud 
immed. 776-1130. 


COMICS-improve Your 
Stand-Up Performance. De- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth - 
pleby, Former Managing 
rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 








Dancers needed for new 
company interested in ail 
styles. Call 629-2157. 


MA ILING. LISTS 
Verified list of 75 casting and 
prod companies in — ‘Bee 
ton area - $15. + ad 
agencies - N.E. 20. Mass 
Cable Companies $10. All 
names go accept headshots 
and resumes. Send ck/mo to 
B&R Distributors, 28 Clark 
St, Medford MA 02155. 


PASSION PLAY AUDITONS, 
St. Anthony Shrine, 100 Arch 
St, Boston. Sat & Sun Jan 7 
& 8, 3-7PM. Mon Jan 9, 
5:30-7PM. David Farwell, Di- 
rector. info 924-2577, Rev 
Kierce 436-2771 














NATIONAL TELEVISION 
ACTING SCHOOL 
industry professionals 
teaching classes in: 
+ TV Commerciais « 
Voice Over - Soap Opera 
Acting - Children & 
Teen TV Commercials - 
Basic Acting 
Classes start February 6 
TV Training on camera 
Herb Mendeil, Director 


CALL NOW 
WEIST BARRON 
277-1500 




















CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 








Private on-camera & v.O. 
coaching for working actors. 
Professioan! TV/Film train- 
ing; career guidance, ac- 
quire S.A.D., demo tapes 
made, 1st hour free. Steven 
Stotier (LA) Debra Marranca 
(NY). (617) 739-0544. 


AUDITIONS FOR DANCERS 
Internationally known 
Choreographer Pairiv’a 
Birch (GREASE, A LITTLE 
NIGHT MUSIC, CANDIDE, 





Sg Tae 
29/89. MASS will tour to 
USSR in Fall. These are paid 
positions. 

STAND-UP COMEDY 





Comedy Works: 
(617) een 5573" 


Study at the New Ehriich 
Theatre Studio. Winter 
Session -— eo intro 
to acting, Acting |, 

ing, On- camara aeting 
Scene Study & I. 
Open House, Thurs. 1/5 89, 
5-8PM. For info CALL: Terry 

Stoecker, 482-6558. 


DANCE 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


CLASSES 
THE ANA ROJE 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 

We have ongoing adult 
classes, beginner through 
advanced, and you are wel- 
come to join in anytime. We 
also have children's classes, 
includi a special 's 
wo locations, Ja- 
maica Plain and Boston. Call 
437-9401 for more infor- 





olin, 
serious. 617-592-7995 
8 TRACK RECORDING 


at Harvard Square's 
SOUNDMARKET — at 
just $6.50/hour. Call (617 
547-0851 


GET EDUCATED 
Want to learn a foreign 
language, how to draw, how 
to write screenplay? 

You can find listings for all 
this and more in the Educa- 

tion section of the Phoenix 
Classifeds 


BASS, DRUMS 
& GUITAR 
for inal Rock 


Needed 
Band. Call Ted Eves: 
734-5918 














GB-60’S BASSIST 


AVAILABLE 
For part time, mrineteady-to- 
= south shore cou 
jowtown-english sing-mc- 
front and more. Old and ex- 
Lory yy Know a million 
Lv. msg. 
508. 586-7750. 


BASSIST 
Wanted for established or- 
iginal rock band. Influences 
include: Church, Repiace- 
mments, U2, Floyd. 
Age-20-26 preferred. Have 
gigs, rehearsal space, man- 
agement, airplay. Call Now! 
John 424-8937 








BASSIST 
WANTED 


Established roots rock band 
Celtic/reggae/biuegrass/ 
tang/funk, seeks bassist 
with lead vocals. influences; 
Ry Cooder, Bill Munroe 
Richard Thompson, David 
Linley, Bob Mariey. Cali 
353-0733 


Bassist with good D.u. vocal 
seeks band. Allman, Sky- 
nyrd, hard rock, biues is my 
style. So Shore area only. 
238-6675. 


Bass player & drummer 
needed. Ne saints need 
dedicated rock-n-roll bass 
player willing to travel, have 
CD, LP, and rehearsal space 
and gigs. Joe 617-592-3747, 
Mark 581-3766. 











Drummer with solid R&B 
foundation seeks working 
band. ——— * transpor- 
tation nO preci space 
avail. Billy - 1848 

Drums needed for band 
wigigs demo. Soul Asy., 


Suns, Du, Dinosaur. 
739-1851 or 254-2981. 


Est high-energy party band 

w/' ings & agent sks exp 
bass player vocs 
trans. 








covers. Lag 2] pone 
percenaty. 6 of humor 
a must. Jack 508-224-2713, 
Eric 401-765-6178 


owed, bass player for est 
part time all women es 
band. Sense of 





humor vital. 
254-6807 or 42: 





GB 
Call Paul da 
eve 


bean nen gad FOR HIRE, 
tour experience reasons deeueits 
rates. Tim 623-0089. 


Forming rock T-40 band 
cover-orig need 
drums/bass/Id +e. Pros 
only. Call Rich 9915 aft6 


Lahm tty needed 
for in orig band. M or 











325-3668. 


pebeen G cirapne bem t A 
or band. Basic rhythmic hard 
tg style. Stones, 
Faces, Dylan, R&B, Garagy 
rock. Want to form ore 
band. Chris, aft 5. 625-637 








Wanted: Guitar player 
w near ng 


cover band exp'd pro's only. 
Call 508-372-8518 aft 7PM. 





KEYBOARDIST 
ae ony me ait aon tan 
band. Pay on per gig ay deeny 
Please call 587-2168 

ae gh 

i o complete ong ER & R trio. 

q Boston 
un "Fall ‘88. our known 
universe in ‘89. Synth ok, but 
we prefer rocking piano- 
forte and organ sounds. 
Must have comm, enthou, w/ 


back-up vocals & tran. Call 
Chris 868-1132, or Dan 
324-0790. 








KEYBOARD 


PLAYER WANTED 
pop band seeks key- 

coon ronayer, 70's in’ gens 

back-up vocals a os Cee 

rehearsal 

787-1475 after 6. 





Lead vocalist wntd to solidity 
contract. Upstate NY band 
looking for exp. eee 


energetic singer, relocation 
a must. Call Group Effort 
607-273-3839 


Local Album sampler! 
songs by two South than 
bands on one LP! Send 
$5.75 to Ground Zero Re- 
cords PO Box 277 
Weymouth Ma 02190 We 
pay postage and handling. 


Looking for a producer? Will 
work with band, vocalists 
and songwriters. Call 
937-5615. Leave message. 


Looking for a Tapco Catalina 
Series C-12 of expander. 
Call Frank 878-4881. 

) 














MLTI KEYS WNTED 
For orig power pop rock 
bnd. Sng wrtng, bckrnd voc 
a plus. Serious pros only 
Jim 890-8994 Leave Msg. 


Musicians needed for drum- 
mer forming jazz/rock cover 
band. Lead voc, keys, guit, 
bass, 508-892-8432 8-11pm. 


Needed, members to com- 
plete commercial metal 
band, must have good back- 
ing vocals, equipment. 
Leave message, 229-246 


Orig band needs sax!! We 
will pay $$ for your solos in 
our live set. Call 
508-283-8873, Iv msg. 


Piano Teacher sought by 




















med. Serious commitment to 
B.C. KAGAN teaching a must. Call Acton 
PHOTOGRAPHY Music : §08-263-9288 
Promotional photographs on 
location-studio shots. PREMIERE 
imer Sweet Boston PRODUCTIONS 
(617) 482-0336 will 
help you realize your full 
Focus attention oe the stud. We 
seouaieon in modern 
week VES DRUMMER tion techniques. Paul 


blues band. Your influences 
are Fred Below, Fracis Clay, 
Casey Jones. You know and 
love all blues syles. We can 
offer you much work. (603) 
753-9445. 


Caruso, 617-585-9470 
PRO SOUNDMAN 








Drummer wanted with less is 
more approach. influ: Fall, 
early re, Feelies. Call 
889-6180 


Put rock in your roll. Hear 
your music the way it wants 

to be heard - the way it 
needs tobe heard. Produced 
b Dave Friedman 
d-225-1712, n-479-6087 


Reggae Drummer Wanted. 
We have Agent, Gigs, Re- 


cordin projet. Call 
782 , 508-744-0477 








Sax player with strong lead 














BLE 
Soundman/producer, 
live/studio 15 yrs., exper., 
w/vinyl credits, state-of-the- 


* 


art ing. 
rates. Cal Tom 834-7261 or 
834-0353. Iv. mess. 





Strait a sks Id voc/front 
for orig hd a oe fe 
looks, no wimps! 42: 
SYNCRO S SOUND 
brated wn 
priced 24+ K studio in Bos- 
ton. Sone. (617)424-1062 











TALISMAN 
Sks lead gtr for melodic mt! 
band. Must write. in 
Maiden. B & C Prod 
2457, 
THE RAIN 


— A  MUSTHM Back 

up vocals a plus. Goriowe 
quiries oon: Leave 
message. 332-5128 





THESTRIKE 
Seeks intelligent drum 
animal. Bonham , 
508-399-2356 u \iascape. 

¥ 
84-6088. 


KEYBOARD 


Please call 424-0247 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 
Beginners to adv: 





performance ex 
Py mg Th Mn 
w, 
nd classical & Jazz 





LESSONS 
GUITAR BASS KEY- 
BOARDS, SAX, VOICE, 
DRUMS 
CAMBRIDGE 
MUSIC 
491-5433 
KEYBOARD & 
PIANO 


LESSONS 
All styles, all levels. Berklee 
grad. W/20 yrs experience 
playing Classical, Rock, 
and Jazz. K 





nowledge- 
able and experienced 
w/electronic keyboards. 
tailored to suit the 
individual. Intro. lesson at no 
Call David Fox at 
782-0720. 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


BARGAINS 
GALORE! 


Black Hondo Acoustic 


45 
Lawrence A300 
up, Fibre snare 


case, power 
300 watts, Roland 
TR9O09 drum machine, 
ibanez Stratocaster. Call 

i 9282 








DRUMS FOR SALE! 
Almost new headset. 
T VERY portable 





THINKING ABOUT 
RECORDING? 


ramid Studio in Boston is 
e ee oer ie 


the top and 
He'll be happy to 
your questions a 
up with a tour. 


542-2560 
TAP INTO THE POWER 
OF PYRAMID 


as 
83 
+ 





Top 40 band seeks guitarist 
& lead singer. Looking for 
musicians w/ good stage 
presence, musicianship, & 
energy. Influences include 
Simple Minds, Tears for 
Fears, Whitney Houston, & 
Rick ae Evan 
787-0875 


VALHALLA 
Esatblished progressive 
speed metal band with gigs, 
airplay, and iabel interest 
seeking lead vocalist with 
dedication. Call 935-7873. 


VIDEO & $$$ 
Male Keyboards that sing 
ye B = lh — needed 
by pros for 
GBT40 Gigs. Ca Cat \ etiaae Ed 











Vocalist seeks ot gee 
rock 


re Sa ES 
INSTRUCTION 
Karen eBiasse now 
vocal students for 
famous Rock/Pop method. 
Gaurunteed to Significantly 


increase vocal ability. 
-9141. 


pinta 24 yyy US 


tose. All oun lavels. wii nave have 
fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 

Folk/classical guitar. Bach to 
the ties. J. Taylor/P. 








Bea 
Simon/C. Ki . Young & 
more soe TMS 


w/case. Holds two all 


Glenn 188 688 8596 or 
617-739-5519 





EMAX 
ol sale $1800 w/K-MUSE 
library (a $300 value) or Will 
vase for a DX7 lIFD dA Bill 
at 536-1847 





LSE wsQi 


1 1/2 yr 
clan erfect condition. 


eee eset eae Call 





= Jazz, 1982, PBass 
Rosewood neck, Duncan 
stack pickups, $400, BO, 
646-5631 eves Jeff 





FE R STRAT ‘78 
(Tabacco Sunburst) & Dual 
Showman Reverb Amp 
(Head & Speaker Cabinet). 
Excellent condition. Cail 

527-3795. 


Five piece stage Yamaha 
drums w/hardware, never 
used, $825, Tony 262-6039, 
day 292-4473 


FOR SALE 
Soprano Saxophore, ex- 
cellent condition. Call 
322-7530. 


GIBSON LES bd 
Custom Black 

Howr, iv trim & Yamane 
amp. Call Ross at 254-8033 


REALS My mus 


ETA light board pA “4 a ETA 

packs. 2 Allen & a 16 

channel mixers w/ ca 

Yamaha CP70 elec and. 

Yamaha SPX90 Ii w/ Anvil 

rack. Audio Logic 4-way 
noe pny EXR oral by 74 

1 


5 band Fy ge 
Qual av x-over. MXR a 
ind eq. EAW MH100 
cabs aid w/ 400 wat 12" 
—_2 "horns & drivers, 1" 
& drivers & 


low-end 
18" Te cade fwrown in tor Wee. 2 
EAW KF400 cabs/all in one 
PA system loaded w/ 1000 
watt 18" spks, 400 watt 12” 
spks & 2" horns $ drivers 
fiber glass high freq horns 
w/ 2 














throats. 2 100° 16 
channel snakes. (617) 


324-8116 Iv mesg. 


GUILD PILOT, 5 Stri 
Flamed finish. Ba 
used. $7 w/hard she 
case. Call Scott 267-1656. 





"HPAL, @ / 


Te eave 


Guild Sarfire Xil, 1966 guitar 


ery good cond, orig case. 
$ed0 or b.o. call Jay 


508-947-6209 eves or 
508-947-1225 days. 


Guild Starfire 5 - elec. 
acoustic dbl-cutaway, dual 


B00 or bo. 827-5151. 


dition $299 call vee a 
267-1993 
GUITARS 


FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul 1 Frying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 


Super Chet, Rick 12- re 
Strats, Teles etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 

Guild 
must 


custom 
acstc 














Hey Guitarists! 
, Jazz, 
18398. 
pedalboen 200 
100, 267- $043 Ed. 
JUZEK CZECH 
STRING BASS 
Carved curly , exc 
cond & sound, $7500 or BO. 


Bow available. Call Matt, 
267-3380. 








Keyboardist/writer seeks 
singer, musicians, ry 
popes 
Some nfl Yes, Floyd, 

Crimson, Tull 52: 


= K3 





with cart and 


$100 Call Gary 322-45 


KING SUPER 
20 TENOR SAX 


With silver neck, circa 1958. 
Rare horn, big sound. 
Excellent condition. Call 
391-4012. Leave message. 








Beautiful. 
Cc Marien ooerd, 
a retboar 
Fleets red, brand new, $300. 
Call John for more info at 
508-356-1065 afternoons, 
eves. 





nage eee de — 
Memry excel cond w/peda 
$750 call "967-0976 





Marshall 100 WAtt combo 
8 


fied with Barcus Berry 
acoustic pre-amp excellent 

condition $700. Call and 

leave message 332-5128 





Martin D 35 acoustic with 
thin line pickup and case. 
Excellent condition. $899 


Fender Elite |i P bass. Brand 
new, black with Rosewood 
neck and case. $500 


Call 489-2086. 
message. Serious i 


only! 


1008S Cale ee amp, 1 


channel switching. Re-verb 
and effects. $335. Call Gary 
262-7475 


MUSIC STUFF 


FOR SALE 
DOD 944 Chain Reaction Ef- 
fects Processor, tyr old, 
$400. MARSHALL mosfet 
100 watt reverb combo amp, 
$500 


Leave 
inquiries 








(1 yr. old) 
Best offer on all equipment, 
call Brad at 375-7034 leave 
message. 


Must Seil: Gibson Chet 
Atkins acoustic electric, 
great shape, $400. 267-0138 


Marshall bwret ig bby $500. 


all tube, chni swtch $500. 
Fender 57 reissue Strat 
$500. EV 1202 monitors 
$300ea. Fender 75 head 
$125. Music Man HD130 
head $150. 628-8989 


PVY oeusT Sets FH-1 


Lows & MF-1X Horns. Exc. 














PA/RECORDING GEAR- 
MUST SELL! Dokorder oo” 


Studiomaster 
$1,000 w/case. 
HD1000 ra ae Gene 
$250 One 

1-15 in Pyle: 1-4x10 Horn. 
Brand new. $250. Ross 16 


$250. Call John for more 
info, afternoons & eves 
508-356-1065. 


e224 aa FR 


_PIANO WKSHP CLR 
Piano tech needs room. 
Must sell current inv. Used 
ose" and baby grand start 

rebuilt, recond, refin. 


avail. For Call 
Rob 767-01 13. eat 


Professional sound a 
power amps, speakers, 
, 8track, monitors, 
signal 





stands, 


aut 








TASCAM Model 15 studio 

board. 18 imputs 8 
— 6 track — 4 3 
the studio, $3800 Best of- 
ac MCM Recording 








Drum machine. Call 
277-4822, leave message. 
ee 2 ee Controller. 
Controls midi channels 
from 2 pn Bg $150 
424-0247 








dition. No 
787-5490 anytime 








Yamaha Wx-1 disk Sse- 








Hear your composititons. 
Composers/arrangers, 
check work wi 


Mio! sequencing from Mu. 
SICAL COORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 


we tANO Lg I 
total restoration 
i, move. Norris ‘pian: 
cea. 767-0113 


temas =" 
TICKETS 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
TICKET AGENCY 
120 MAIN ST. 
NASHUA, N.H. 


po have the t seats for 
old-out shows! CELTICS 
AND BRUINS, TRACY 
CHAPMAN, JIMMY PAGE, 
ROBERT PLANT, 
STRYPER. Open 10-5. 


TICKETS 
for all major concerts, sport- 
ing events and theatres. Lex- 
eaten Ticket Center, 











THE TICKET BOOTH 
Choice seats for all concerts 
and sporting events in New 
England. Neii Diamond, 
i Celtics, Duran- 
Chicago, Beach 
Boys, Pat Metheny, Poison, 
Bruins. 603-382-1477, M-F 


TICKET SOURCE 


HOT concerts in 
Boston, WORCESTER, & 
PROVIDENCE! also GREAT 
WOODS, Bruins, Patriots 
and Red Sox!!! Reasonable 
prices, credit cards, ac- 
cepted mail 





STUDIOS 
|Acoustically studios 
Security Guard, South End, 


in. Free Parking. Single or 
shared. Available now. 


569-9004 


(a aera nr ay 
BOSTON REHEARSAL 


Near T and Pike. Easy load | 








eae 





ee 





TICKET WORLD 


Choice seating . all con- 
certs, poe yore th ees 


for for details. 


CALL 413-785-5000 
MON-SAT, 10-5 


BTS ACORN 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 








NATIONAL 
REHERSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 


ST.” 

of the best reheasal 
; ee. 

2. Best Security 





NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 


EST. va > 
he best rehearsal rooms in 


ee te een” 


$340. No key 

CHINATOWN studio 

= . 450 sq ft. or $420 
8q ft spac. Pertect for 


rats Sala 


rehearsal space avail 1/1. 
location in Lynn. Call 
Mark 569-7085. 
i toric auew” 
in his 
building. ideal for 











a5g8 


Monthly/wkly/nrty. 
423-7462. 








SOUTH END Snny artist stu- 
dio, kit & . w/d, elev, 
pkng, $800/mo inc ht & utis, 





















































Your cellar furniture <5: 
can make youad 
furniture seller. 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Just turn to the Boston Phoenix 
the Phoenix Classifieds has just what you're looking for. 


can sit back and relax.. 






CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


© =] © 


“Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 






















‘Classifieds. Whether you're selling old furniture or looking to furnish an apartment 


‘ 


And when you place your ad with the Phoenix it's guaranteed to get results”, . 
because if it doesn't work in two weeks, The Phoenix will continue to run your ad 
for FREE until it does. That's guaranteed. So if buying or selling furniture has you 
down, don't hit the roof, let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work for you ,s0 you 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES 





conditions under 


a Phoenix box number. 


THE GUARANTEE COPY REGULATIONS : ADVERTIGEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 
The forwarding of an ad is c Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in commercial 
which advert advertisements . These telephone numbers must be verified weekly (before 
6:00 P.M. Tuesday) by the advertiser. if a line ad is not verified, it will not appear 
in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in automatic assignment of 








— 
*BOX NUMBERS 


THE CLASSIFIED GU. 


i f 
FOR SALE after the last insertion of the advertisemen 








THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER . Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix Classified Office 
ARANTEE: between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks 
t. 


Office numbers The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and inspect any 
ANTIQUES & PLEA MARKETS we = $4 . or alj material directed to a Phoenix box number and to discard, or otherwise 


APPLIANCES ; ente must be accompanied by @ full name, address and ele se of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 





BICYCLES —————— 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 





BOATS 
CLOTHING RANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled ads. 


FURNITUR LINES $4.75 each 


E 
STEREO/COMPONENTS cepted leoment 
& ENDS ° (minimum 4) 


ODDS 
PHOTOGRAPHY ENTRE NOUS $11.00 





RECORDS & TAPES 
VIDEO & TV (minimum 4) 


YARD SALES HSOMONS. cc. .coee.ese.-s Wednesd. ESCORT $11.00 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS a (minimum 3) 
T th . 6 p.m. 7 pt. light headline $6.50 

Prrrrritrrittt tet eee . mh. 7 pt. bold headline $8.75 

9 pt. bold headline $10.00 

Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. . 8: .m. - 6 p.m. Capitalized words $1.00 

Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. - 5 p.m. 














‘FUEL & FIREWOOD Advertisin cr for ads cancelled before 4 > PRICING YOUR AD _ NON-COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 


$6.35 
(minimum 3) 





Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 





* BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 








Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort section 











saan na naa maae = else this form to fill out your Classified Advertisement.c*e22ee2eee""""5 


























or call 267-1234. 





DOOOODOODOOpoOoOoOOODOOIOIOIOIIC 








INSERTION DATE pick-up $12.00 mail-out $18.00 

reiahauegeg rere betwoon words and a seperate epace for punctustion. - per week — 

HEADLINES . We.cannot print your advertisement without the following information 
OOIDOIDOUODOOOOOIC The Boston Prosi Prone 
DOOOOOOOOOOOOOO iter. aie 

123 45 67 8 9 10 11.12 131415 City: State Zip: 
OOD DIDI Tepecaen careers nn ae Gm Ye 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


1983, Chevrolet, Citation, 4 
door hatchback, 52K miles, 
LOW mil - 
gine, (15, 

nothing, automatic, a/c, 
am/fm cassete system from 
Rich's i Tunes. Great 





BUICK RIVEIRA, 1980, 
loaded, exc. cond, new tires, 
upunkt, 67,500 mi. 

. Belmont, 484-9164. 


FORD FAIRMOUNT, 1978, 





low cost. Best offer i it, 
inf car to bomb around 
one" eves at 





JEEP GRAND WAGONEER 
i Eta ab 
must 

or BO 738-3357 


LINCOLN 1982 biack 4 door 
Continental. poe equipped. 
aes cone . $4900. 








po ge hy FB. , he ge exc 
great stereo, must 1 to 


make rm for new car, $1750, 
232-2648. 


MUSIC 
AND THE 
ARTS 





instruction, musical instru- 
ments, musical services, 
Studios 





Nissan Stanza ‘83, new car 
arrived. Must ae. 66K, 5sp, 
exc cond, $2700, BO. Tan: 
638-1688, 782-2794. 


oO sg warp CUTLASS, 
1978, | with new trans- 
mission, Drakes, ball joints 
and steering box. $1850, 
Call 926-8644. 


Sena aien —— 
Salon ‘78, primed and 

for k.. needs breske. 
basic transportation. 

and it's yours. Call 625-2409 
after 6P) 


PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
1986 14K miles, 1 owner, 
Just like new. AM/FM cass 
deck, rear defrost, full size 
spare. Call after 5 862-7132, 
$5,000 or BO. Box 2194 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING 
GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON! 


FOREIGN 


1978 Audi Fox 4- a aor. 
ual. One owner. New bat- 
tery, tires, radiator, clutch 
ood cond. B.O. Call 
71-8454. 


1985 GMC 4/4, a/c, 4 wheel 

drive, 9000 miles. $9000 

- evenings or ive mess. 
776-1443. 




















1986 HYUNDAI 
EXCEL GL 


4- door/hatch standard, 
brown-grey am/fm cassette 
excellent condition 22K 
miles 3 even- 
ings and weekends. 





PRICE SLASHI!! 
1987 SUBARU 


WAGON 

Mint condition. Silver with 
grey cloth interior. 5-speed 
standard. Rear defrost, 
3-way 50-watt cd/cassette 
stereo. Dealer maintained. 
New oo rustproof 
packa Year f. war- 
ranty 3K miles. $7000. Call 
evenings 631-2689. Please 
leave message. 





1988 MITSUBISHI 
MONTERO 


14K miles, a/c, 5-speed, 4 
wheel drive, am/fm cassette 
stereo, ski rack, $11,800. 
Call 324-0691. 


message. 


MGB-GT, Lat Boy 
Mech very good 

Needs TLC. $2500 neg. Will 

barter for photo equipment. 
254-2365, lv msg. 


MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1983. 
49,000, very cond. Sil- 
ver, 4-dr, AM/FM_ $4000 
moving. Must sell. 489-3563. 


PORSCHE 944 
1984, Guards Red, tan in- 
terior, 5spd, a/c, Alpine 
stereo, new tires. $13,900 








firm. Call Joe eves. 
617-247-7814. 


BMW 3251S 
1987, black leather interior, 5 
speed, sunroof, cruise con- 
trol, ABS brakes, am/fm 
cassette, anti-theft, BBS 

. 16k miles, mint 
cond. Cost me $28,5K, will 
sell for $19,900 (or best of- 
fer). Bring Money With You. 
Call Rich's Cartunes, ask for 
BMW, 923-1490. 








BENZ 
Euro its classic 
tires runs xcint all pwr alarm 
277-6385. 
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AUDI FOX, 1976, 70,000 
miles, 4-speed, rebuilt 


ine, many new parts. 
1750/B.0. bau 84-4776 
BMW 2002 '73. Looks & runs 








1975-100RMIN 27a 


ee $1000 or BO. inci 
new —. ~ Call 
508-995-4453 a 


HONDA, CIVIC 1500 GL 5- 
spd, 1980, one owner, 
interesting goodies, 99K, 
oy mi. Michelins. 
1100/bo. 508-875-9795. 


HONDA CIVIC, '78, hb, new 








other 
648-2114, lv msg. 


HONDA CIVIC _HTCHBCK, 
pe biue, 33,000 mi, great 
Pioneer radio, owner 
po Fi $5500. 444-9159 
Land Rover 1967 . 109, 
Marine blue & limestone 
restored w/ new GMC en- 
gine. 4 wheel dr, all 
aluminum body. John, 
508-588-3036. 








RIDE IN STYLE 
itver with 


sunroof, a/c, 


vaccuum-power locks, 
power steering, recent valve 
} oe shocks and 

Interior in perfect 


‘Meara 9-5 


SUBARU ee — 
air, a are oo nap —_ 
sticker. 

$1700 oes-ev08. 


TOYOTA, ‘76, lift-back, 
Am/Fm, AC, 78K, 
, all records. 














“model, Michelin 


mileage, mint con- 
dition, white. Days 742-1851. 
Evenings 723-5788. Ask for 
Frank. 





VW CABRIOLET 
1985 conv prch'd 9/85. 38K, 
pay pote ag y= 

stereo. Mint cond, fun 
oor. § S500. Call Don at 
, 484-8432 





vwec BUG 
71, yellow w ’ 
maintained. Must sell. 
$3,300, 926-9610. 





ot 2 JETTA( GLI 


, Stereo 
aan en cruise 
cantrol, a/c, GT _—_ 
salesman 
own., all . $7000. 
876-2757, leave message. 
ppg ey 
Poy st 479-9004. 


VW RABBIT 1982, good 
cond. Leaving town must sell 
+ ahatamnaints 











VW RABBIT oT es 


298- 
Vii call you back. 





Rm ees 


Trumph TH 1886,” Good 


cond, white, minor rust, new 
tires $1400 646-8659. 





1986 MAZDA 626 
GT Turbo 2 door coupe. 35K 
miles. Loaded. New brakes, 


' Clea 
Please call 277-5176 








WINTER 
AUTO 
RENTALS 
Sports cars & 
specialty cars 
for weekends 
and vacations 
Ce 
Corvettes, 
Jaguars, Jeep 
Grand 
Wagoneers 
Passenger Vans 
Cadillac Lincoln 
Sedans and 
everal budget 
Cars aisO 
Low, low 
rates. Call 
Longwood 
Leasing. 


738-0044 











MAZDA, MX6GT, ‘88, 
TURBO black , auto- 
matic, a/c, stereo. 
$12,900/bo. 7 





Look 
FURST 
before 
you 
lease! 


VW SCHIROCCO 1987 Red, 
sunroof, ac, Blau “ed 
stereo, warranty, 

BO d-329-3770, 5-665-5141. 


Want to swap for car of 
og oe ae 
GS550L Suzuki 7000K wnt 
4Dr a/c 77? 337-6462. 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 











around town or the er 
Call before 10PM 723-1 





New & used 
automobiles 
available 


Slow or weak 
credit 
NO 
PROBLEM 


Drive away In 
48 hours 





Call Jeff 
or Rick at 
FURST 
Financial 
today: 





738-0044 





Nissan pickup ‘83, 78500mi, 
new motor new clutch, 

in gd _ cond, $3100 
666-4426. 





Nissan pickup iy 4. 78500mi, 
new motor new ci 

gd cond, $1900 
666-4426. 


CYCLES 


NS 
1981 SUZUKI GSL 
13000 miles $700 needs 
starter 2 free full face 
helmets and cover 277-0287 
Bill or Scott 


BMW R60/6 1976, incredible 
cond,runs beautifully, xtras. 
Jeff, 508-897-6871, 
499-6543 


HONDA 


VF700 
INTERCEPTOR 


1985 
— condition. New 
, New brakes, new 
oan $2,000 with lock and 
helmet. Call Paul at 
383-1471 








MOTORCYCLES 
1983 Yamaha TT 600, only 
900 miles, 


tires. Mint 

3 he Kawasaki 
new in 
Liquid cooled. 
j $2800, will sell for 
$1995. Honda CBX-1100cc, 

collector's item. Showroom 
800 miles, 


condition, on 
call Mike at 527-2787 


FOR SALE 
TOIT SS = RR 
ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 
Taxidermy trophies heads 
Toots so arbor asd 


falo 825 African 350 ante- 
bear 
bob- 


Brand new 


fo pd iedhy Fag 
ebra 600 lion 1 
cat 350. 746-8552 


eae 
APPLIANCES 


jas Heater 
-Fiber jlas shower base 
32"x: $35. Peter days 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 
RRR re 
1 ft. Mark Twain, 
hrse-pwr mercruiser |/O 
trailer loaded w accssries. 
$13.5 or B O. 371-0927. 


“SAIL-AWAY ” 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 
WE OF 





CALL US AT 945-2564 


RRA eee 
CLOTHING 
DAWNING OF A. NEW 
ERROR T-shirt orders: Gray 
State 


St, Suite 297, Santa Barbara 
CA 93108 - $9.95+ $1.50 ea 





Seeene 


saat 1500" nogt 











Small teak couch, or be. 
776-807 


Sale: reduced prices: 2 
dresser bookcase units, L- 
shaped desk, Call ASAP 
739-6618 or 325-7531 
SOFA 


5 piece sectional mt gray. 
exc. cond., Bs me 
must sell. $7 or b.0. Ca 
723-77: 


eh 
STEREOS & 
, COMPONENTS _ 


1 pair Acoustic ic Sys- 
tems model 520 stereo 











LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 








Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


NOW 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
|) BUY OR LEASE 


sUSED 


UNDER $40 per week 
‘87 DODGE OMNI 
29K, A/C, auto, AM/FM 





‘85 COLT E 
48K, AM/FM, #4158A 


$5495 
$3995 





*'86 TOPAZ 


$5995 





°85 PONTIAC 6000 


32K, A/C, PS, PB, #T5867A. 


$6495 








'87 CHEVROLET SPECTRUM 
31K, auto, A/C, rear defogger, #4247A 


'87 COLT 


10K, auto, #SR2803. 


$6495 
$6999 





‘86 OLDS CALAIS 
85 A ARIES 5 WAGON 


$6999 
$3995 





"86 D DODGE f ARIES SE 


$5995 





"86 B BUICK: k SKYHAWK T-TYPE 


$6995 





‘87 DODGE CHARGER 
29K, A/C, auto, AM/FM, #80BC1 


$6495 





'86 DODGE CHARGER 2.2 


$4995 





UNDER $60 per week 
'85 OLDS CUTLASS WGN. 
37K, auto, air, #3064A 


$7999 





‘85 DODGE B150 


auto, A/C, AM/FM, #SL2803. 


$7495 








‘86 DODGE POWER RAM W100 
#T52220A 


‘87 RAIDER - 


34K, A/C, cassette, #P2856 


$8995 
$9495 





‘87 0 DODGE MINI-RAM VAN 





‘86 A ; MERCURY SABLE LS 


$8995 
$8995 





‘85 ME | MERCURY COUGAR 





88 DODGE DYNASTY 


$7995 
$12,995 





‘86 ; DODGE D DAYTONA TURBO-Z 


4™,, A/C, leather, T- 


$8495 





‘87 DODGE SHADOW 





AC, auto, 20K, #7287 


‘85 | CELEBRITY WAGON 


$7495 





‘85 '85 DODGE LANGER ES 


AC, auto, pwr windows & 


) od = Od FY eo) 
'87 TOYOTA CARGO VAN 


frontrear AC, sunrool,#TS850A 

87 er B-3 

fron 12 1, @TSB45A 
88 DODGE B- 250. 


cargo van, #SR2834 


THE WEEK 


CAR 
OR 
TRUCK 


Lease 


(per week) ** 
$29.07 
$25.19 
$34.38 


$38.76 
$29.95 


$34.38 
$39.00 


$25.95 
$30.54 
$34.41 
$39.50 
$36.48 


$55.15 
$46.79 
$50.53 
$48.23 
$59.50 


$50.53 
$49.61 


$58.41 
$42.51 


$42.21 
$44.05 


$56.18 


+2091 995 


RR) 


* EXAMPLE: No. P2653A, 60 mos. X $148.96 = $8938.80. Buy out of $2525, 1st mo. of $148 & 
sec. dep. of $200 at lease inception. Tax & reg. extra. Lease price based on 75,000 miles and 


reasonable wear and tear. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


Rte. ) a 1/2 
Open M-F 9-9pm, 5 


Sat 9-5, Sun 12 


235-6666 


mile west of 128, Wellesley 


-Spm 




















lor 

no. 12 tumbler & 
tumbling media (steel 
burnesh ng, shot) 10ibs 
di . Brand 








ART FOR SALE 

Nege! reyman, Vargas, 

hal 506-655-9891: ’ 
Lv Msg. 

DP Bodytone 300 rowing 

machine. Excellent con- 

dition. $100 call 424-0247 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD 


WOMAN? 
5'8", slim, blue eyes, baid, 
é former fashion 








Sco gift!!! Call ‘Michael or 
cott. of The Limited 





BIKE & TV&VCR& 


CAM 
New Bianchi Axis 53cm 
omen. 21” 


head. + Nikon F Cam. Call 
266-2256 plus free extras. 














ing vacation to 





accom 
YARD SALES 


urniture, a 
hes, car, ona more! 8/6-8/7 
50 Rindge Ave. Lexington. 
9:00 a.m. 


speeds, s' 


SERVICES 


| EAA or 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


GNOMON COPY 
Word ay jesumes 
our specialty lultiple let- 


ters, theses, term in Comniaee. 99 
Mt. Auburn St., 
492-7767 
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euyma | couieeine Let them eat steak 
DIAMONDS with eae 
GOLD, SILVER | FIELOWK for shy. foreign, 
Old jewelry, wrist . 236-0481AM 
basi a nay CRISIS (cooked medium rare, of course) & salad bar & homemade 
* 2 toeations: pe pany vt freshly baked bread & baked potato & a carafe of burgun- 
* Lebowitz & Co. form rene, es Nelpes dy wine & a slice of fudge cake and even the angriest of 
White City —§ a the rebels will toast to the Queen’s health. How often. do 
piensa gt for ort, term “Pay. you go to a restaurant, spend $10 - $15 on a meal and still 
754-9821 = leave feeling hungry? that is not the case at Newbury’s. 
+ Nathans or propre ca Our Sirloin steaks weigh at least a pound, our salad bar 
471 Main St... — aT needs, Prey offers seconds, thirds and fourths, the baked potato is 
a Club. Call tor FREE coneut- huge, you get a loaf of.homemade bread with dinner, and 
KRIPALU YOGA if you are still hungry, have some of the free brownies for 
a = Day and evening classes for dessert. So the next time your friends get restless, bring 
7 = > — an _waight- manage: them to Newbury’s and discover the restaurant which has 
NEED ) CASH? SCoatione atvasamind Yone kept Bostonians and their stomachs satisfied for the last 
e and Fitness specialist. Call forty years. 
paperbacks 232-9334 
HARVARD BOOK Relaxing, therapeutic Swed 
STORES & pg 9/9 
1256 Mass: Ave. Porter Sq. 2. . 
Cambridge + SINGLES GROUP LED BY NEWB i R Y S 
EXP. CARING THERAPIST 
NG WITH ISSUES OF 
LONELINESS, RELA- : 
TIONSHIPS, communica- 
semen eh tes es STEAK HOUSE 
PHOTOGRAPHY i group. Private counseling : ; 
: also provided, whether join- ‘ 
Leicaflex camera ( LU! ing group or not. 3 
AY ere F2.8 Sa00 fees; very reasonable. 
617:596-7760%275. 6 ae 94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
ri. 
a WHOLISTIC OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 
RECORDS & and Bodywork, Mineral FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST 
TAPES Soak. Tai Summers CMP. na 3 eb ad es Dye Sealctaen rib 
75 Fich Little Comic Im- 
pressions on 30 min. ape. YOUTH 
eat gi c ‘ 
Mewise.ck, or WO: regan a nouenpanrine | Neen 
202-7110. Exterior and interior MOVERS CALL THE BOSTON MEDITATION 
Please be at eest 18. Quality Work es PHOENIX AT Cayce roUps 
Sincere ca . Ri Prices 
classified wn. Ipnereneess! ES gn 
HOME a PR VA"OC Ano nevonnde service FOR FAST, THE NATURE OF 
| ow SERVICES CONSOLIDATED = |“*umm QUALITY «othe ana ee peo 
display ————————————  MASONARY SYSTEMS «=| 904-1827 or 361-0108 venmaiieies ture and etlects ot. $10 Fee 
oo Jr... gece water sandblasting 
REVOUR PHOTOGRAPHY epee ¥ sot , | Aye 
Marakesh Ex 
please MAKEYOUR PHOTOGRAPHY | “srakeen Express 
il nsvceanng & ae ING 12 exp $6, 24 exp $9, 36 
; : 
ca Gleening, orgeriaita, reer. sup $12. Drop-off at MEP SINCE 1970 LIC & INS iy: — | IVI Gal 
SiS le Ee gs iil Ml VISE: 
936- | Gas eer | 
NEB PSYC 
5390 | REET MSCUANIOUS | mensceee'! MISCELLANY S2..cHa. ert 
collent reterences. Call Rich- PURE WATER nora Sry Sorat Sco" 
Hote oD wee fears oa cn wwnc} BULLETINS SKIING 
INTERIOR So 
REPAIRS? — PAINTING Modern 4 br hse in Eaton, 
Will do jobs, large or small LEGAL Quality you can depend on _NH, close to 8 ski areas. 2 
— windows, Paes SERVICES from aexperienced Pro- - share $250, full share $500+ 
sorenes, dette. tenons, tocsionsl aap Hany — utils. Call Mike, 646-7454. 
bath- carpentry of all sorts. = tention to all inquiries. ie 739-0378 tor 0 ten etinate 
] Call Frank 689-3141. charge to ca Attorney TRAVEL 
r en ee 
i 
SELLIT NOdl—r—— TRUCKERS LOST & FOUND = rire Stet Boston vo San 
Don't foot around wth MOVERS- MARATHON MOVERS nite mouth, declawed front —— “a 
OR The comfort and valoe of LICENSED ical Pianos ofice. fston. 182- noo Spiked USA. Inexpensive way f g0 
yor home rel 1o2EC" MARATHON MOVERS, : a — ame ore nana de 
fessional full service window Beast of a 676-2028 LOS , : Some gas allowances. Call 
RENT IT. | om. Pes OE sag hr Expert calm, punctual wigteen eyes, 1 0, Lost _NUf0 Driveaway, 267-4696. 
° THE WINDOW local and N.Y.C. ‘cmaceasaone 11/12. in Aliston. 782-2758. Non-stop, Boston me LAX 
INDUSTRY : re 207 PM | 
260-2715 BOR S MOVING eet On ance Your flea colar and decawed 2507, 6M Arr. Tony 
em PARE YOu?" professional alternative to found in Rosendale. Please : 
cor ~ CLEANERS WEREREADY —— paying fot tne ig, name! cal 100-4708 anytime and Drando, Need ® hae "tg 
PH NOW 277-3453. MDPU ; | w n. Call 
OENIX PaéL PACKING & STORAGE Man and van local days call T nnwue 
a ‘ . . . 
ARE COMPANY,INC. CHEAP DATE MO’ Van & Man for hire: Evenings ents The Harvest Feast Psy. LOOKING FOR AN 
RESIDENTIAL & Some | Ciaceaed. Yor. Gecidbanin iam” ‘enpudetisicmen , AATMENT,00UEE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
TO WORK ca wa paying for the bg name March or Dimes. 128A Tre. THE NEW, EXPANDED 
FOR You mntora Boston area. “Glass A A PI S MOVERS Protecsional ent Nov. Ye. 1886. Sunday caseranen 1 
' iK i] ' 
o 4 Work. Contact Pat at: service. Local and long dis professional Sarending & $20.00. Includes reading. "QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
846-0332 tance Lic and ins Party Services Offered. WAY TO FIND WHAT 








YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 

















enone 
ENTRE NOUS 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 


Sunshine Penpals, Box 
5500-HX, Kailua-Kona HI 
96745. 

808-325-7707 
Attractive, professional cpl 
anxiously don maid and but- 
ler uniforms. ae 
to party cateri 
required. Avail 


Re of my BOF ox angi 








BACHELOR PARTIES 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
R- & X-RATED 
STRIP-O-GRAMS 
HOTTEST DANCERS 
IN BOSTON 


Male exotic dancers also - 
avail. 





Beautiful brunette, no fan- 
tasy too WILD. Discretion 
assured. Box 3451 


AT HOME 
Female fantasy phone 
operators wi . No exp. 


a 
nec. days and evenings. 
739-5090. 


FREE EROTIC SHW 
WM will do show for sing 
groups, couples. eve 0 on 
toys, photography + 
Mark, P.O. Box 182, 
Chicopee, MA, 01021. Can 
travel. 











FREE MASSAGE 
By pretty girl. ly builders 
& hunky jocks send detailed 
letter. Photos & Phone 
nos.ansd. first. Box 8841 


Girls let your fantasy be- 
come reality. Join my 
boyfriend and | and some 
adult fun and games. Send 
letter and phone to BOX 
3498. 


GWA SSS Stal tao tbs. 


brown hair, blue eyes, good 
looking, inexperienced, 
seeking man 18-36 for sex- 
ual exploration. Must be 
looking, patient, under- 
Standing, sincere and caring. 
pon ecg honest, straight 
cting and appearing. Send 
full description with or 
way to contact occupant, 
Box 5318. All serious r 
will be answered. Send 
photo if possible. 


GWM Ss SEEKS GWF 

» Successful, 
Mehdi. 8 ae ‘sim GWF for 
social cover and friend. 
Photo helps not nec. Will 
answer all. 400d Putnam 
Pike Suite 227 Smithfield Ri 
02917 














Handsome, athietic, pro- 
fessional, male in his 40's 
would like to meet a bright, 
slender, affectionate, gal for 
a long term affair. We’ 

a telephone talk and maybe 
exchange photos and 
maybe meet for coffee. Write 
box 94 Newton, 02159 


IT’S HERE! 
Very wealthy, good looking 
businessman seeking 





looks like the best +" as 
the best freon. in life. 






















= HAUL ALL ROUNDTRIP TICKET to Or- UP, UP AND AWAY - Jan 13 
CONSTRUCTION - CALL ; lando FLA. Leave Dec to Jan 22 Round Trip Ft 
CTO movers in town. Local'ena «=~: BALLUNACY ACCOUNTANTS- —7,Wed), return Doc 13(Tues). Myers, Florida ‘Best Ofer 
for party entertainment in- OOLOGISTS $150 or BO. Call Lor Call 926-9571 Leave a 
A. WELCH long distance. Yours always z 7184, 
TRUCTION CO. for-careful, reliable and pey- cluding strippers (M/F). —_iace your job listing in New 661-71 message. 
spaciale'n on —. “ o4 te ont, balloon —- Eraland’s Successful businessmen 
reg Coe bouquets, Teddy Be 267-1234 seek 0) 
for a ree estimate. 539-0122 - . — grams, chai ., ifts grein apes feet are MODELING. 
' nloading se i Tuxedo moseunger._ Ask ask paid, in word class style In male laborer laborer 
u tv e 
c connie G 277 2 MOPU club. 730-4194. VIDEO a PAM 2,903 nudes, feet x, pes, 
RENOVATION, PARTY MUSIC SERVICES 0 pry hme gy ogi BOSTON 
REMODELING, tag a MASTERS VIDEOTAPE rand” sunny DATELINE 
PAINTING. CALL: . Moving boxes, strge, pt en sane ry - poor ty eee on pe gee ag eat esata . Pe one 
M&NCONSTRUCTION _hsehold appincs, pianos. : o have a D _included!! $295. Call number for an interview at with numbers verified & 
524-2477 OR 469-2741, 522-0626. (ope ne gystem 723-7621. the Ritz-Cartton, Hotel in : dated ae 
. o x al 
«ean: 1-900-999- 
% pn Rov ty LIGHTING to Travel companion needed. $3.50/cal 
- create the perfect at- to California. Lanes 
ELECTRICIANS PIANO AND | cane’ at: EDUCATION irgemy cn ck SINGLE WOMEN. 
entertain EERE ARR SIRI ; 
RAMTERETELECTICAN. «=| FURNITURE .| cont chuseS. Gracu ART §  & by telephone tree! 
crvmmetac: | MOVING | Sttrccecent GRAFTS rer 
coms. insur 
‘worsens Lee Low rates FUNCTIONS, CORPORATE ALL 
aaah 24 hr. service, | fUNCHONS BARANDGAT Ts eM Para ore . 
. ’ i 4 ior peneee iT) 
7 days a week. PARTIES. SINGLES  chidren “4 "tek parents. ) ry | | ll |) 
Storage. pas ae on a wed Bg ax = a og 
igemen uCcCce: ‘ imited. 
PAINTERS Crane Service. professionals with the best. Classes meet at Boston Cntr il | 
DANIELLE | erraton? ne YONeS oy Dennison, Err if i 
ty 
INTERIOR MOVERS, INC. 0 ee i, bi pe 
PAINTING Brookline, Ma. OR LANGUAGE + G@ Ly B §' 
Quality you can depend on = © 
experienced professional 738-0044 or 566-5901 Hh PHONE FRENCH LESSONS mitts inenittnetl 
with many references. Call By a native. All levels. Gram- 
y 
Mal evenings at 739-0378 MDPU 2022 mar- conversation. Call 
for a free estimate. 492-047! MWC sk BiF for friendship & 


poss live-in situation. 
& photo. PO Box 105, N At- 
tleboro MA 02760 


THE OPEN 
MARRIAGE 
FRATERNITY’ | 
We are a non-profit social 
group of professional 
tlemen in their 40's and 
's who are in “ open mar- 
riages ". This is an alternate 
marital ‘lifestyle that Stor 
well for some people. It 
mits us to date ladies openty 
with our wive's 
ee ee 
swingers ad tod gg and, 4 
pros. Just | good 
meetin sea copie 
Ladies please write 
Newton, Ma. 02159. 
SECRET 
‘anee 
' . 
795-6266 
SINCERE X 
DRESSER 


Heterosexual man never 











i could 
preciate and possibly love a 
very feminine man. | look 
pespiree in a dress and love 
clean, shop and 

pueee. i am not a wimp, 
never dull, and always try to 
be kind, gentile, considerate, 
sensitive and as attentive as 
| know how to be. | am very 
sensual, completely faithful 
and would never let you for- 
get that you are a woman. 
es this is a commercial 
advertisement, but it was 
composed from the heart 
and | do in fact exist. My 
name is Rita and | invite you 
and others with similar 
interests to call our new gen- 
der talk line at 1-550. 7 
(TVTS). | call often, and 
would enjoy having the op- 
portunity to discuss and 
share with you experiences 
relating to x dressing, x a 
and more. A toll charge will 
appear discreetly on your 
phone bill costing 20 cents 
for the first minute and 10 
cents for each minute there- 
after. Please call any time. | 
look forward to it. 


SOMEONE SPECIAL 
OWM 6'2" would like to meet 
WF 40-50 who enjoys golf, 
dining out, televised sports 
(especially football) and is 
bisexual. Intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
possiblity. Photo and phone 
please. 8675. 

SWM hith prof 27 vy att Wh 
Bht cin dsct seeks F for safe 


fun fntsy, fling All rpis dsct & 
ans Box saad 


WANTED 
Very wealthy, good looking 
businessman seeking stun- 
ning, long-legged model 
between 18 and 29 











pe 
who wouid like to share the 
best things life has to offer. 
PO Box 772, Needham 
Heights MA 02194 





WANT SOME ‘2 TIME 
ENTERTAINMENT? 


FEMALE EXOTIC 
DANCERS AS SEEN IN 
LOCAL CLUBS 
(CHARLIES’ GIRLS) 





Box 772, ham Heights, For bachelor parties, birth- 

MA 02194 day parties, SPORTS 
PARTIES. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cali 284-8694 

Male maid seeking P.T. pos- WBIM 5’6", 140ibs, very cin 


ition as your maid to order, 
domestic duties of all kinds 
to any women or group of 
women only | await 
commands P.O. Box 441352 
Som. MA. 02144 





GAY MEN MEET THE 

MAN OF YOUR 
DREAMS 

Join the 1 million gay 


men 
who have called 1-550-1515 





MISTRESS 
HILDEGARDES 


TELE/FANTASIES 
Speak to one of our live dom 
ladies who will make you beg 
for more. 

CALL 718-520-0085. 
MC/V/MX 


a9 att 30's seeks same 
for frienship and erotic 
Phone & Photo 


adventures. 
Box 1024 Derry Nh 03038 





& sincere seeking to meet 
same M or F. Box 5231 





PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


FOR RENT 
SECURITY MAIL 
SERVICE 
Your own locked 
mailbox, 

89 Mass. Ave. 
Boston, MA 247-9141 


Next to Steve's ice 
Cream 


Confidential & secure 


Ask about telephone 
answering 
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TIF . DIAL-A-MISTRESS Ii 3 ss Beautiful young black model 
t =, EIST [indulge Your Most fares SENSUOUS RAP with sein eg mabe men NEUMAN Sn 
| Le ¥ Suzie 497-1102] | FORBIDDEN enhanc ten , ‘ Dominant European Actress GML Gena ahew tor dean, atvactive 1 and a 
£ : French vette 497-6169] | FANTASIES Box 5500 - HX, (201) 865-8325 27T-s808 Vince lingerie, wardrobe for you. 
2 |. (212) 750-8314 96745 E : : 
8 _Connectio EROTIC PHONE (908/896-7707 Other telephone talent available Lonplegped curvy gra stu two PERFECT GIFT | 
; on DIAL-A-HUNK CONVERSATIONS including T.V.'s. Pre-Ops, Young | special gentiemen. From arts are the perfect gift for 
=} by Gigi ' ; Calitornial RSVP 7349773 thet something special Inte 
oO Boston’s -262-7153 Many compar ae gift Now. 783-8978 
= most David 508-927-71 ‘ PRETTY LADY 
ia ne = gentiomen. 868-1424 
© exciting ‘ : cnet? 2PY, BUILDER 1am-8:30pm. Verif. 
ra Sexy oe 24 Hours Major Credit Cards | So°tston"tor men ony, Put a'litie spice Im your Mie 
4 : . T6812) with a petite, busty, redhead 
O| | young coeds |; _ EROTIC : ; SOY Calll Cinnamon 268-2173 
E "Tr itth FANTASIES “Boston's Best TEXAS Tele-Pleasures| Escort masculine jock Our SHANNON 
z 1 e fe} oli g- hfe) 6) Now realize them at homel!! by Nat Sega! q vidence 4 % 
ro} FRENCH way” needed On the phonal! Whet KIND of sosion vers! |. DREAM Experience | “=o Female Escorts needed 
r the only limit. We are ex} ff your fantasies ay Por us Lady Petite sim | Smooth, wel-hng WM, col 
o remcrtea,ces al] | STmup TEASE LINE from th Brn Wi rave reveal” 
| |Rated Boston's} Sunerseu duee GEA TELEGRAMS ° e Sal Crystal ot G2S-4086 for, hovwme. GUY7 
>¢| | best phone sex Seen = een SINGING Ya'll come— privacy of See, eee ta te 
Z for the SA TEten , TELEGRAMS we give your own = “ 536- 
‘ BELLYGRAMS 
2 onsen, YOUR FANTASY § BALLOON GRAMS "| Srodgnenet home. fon 588 rn one you Gan by sxy 
a}}{ 9 ; YOU WILL BE 512- 416-363-1058 | Cotege scar, years joulney mto'stanlany Sor 
5 Dmnt Mistress SATISFIED TeleTease Telegrams — 656-2608 416-332-4956 py A for male escort ——_ poe, Sark be shy. 
= Available Metis |. ee Visa/MC/ Always CoOL nae incall escort 566-3547. 
5 (718) 529-3154 CoRene oes Satistvina ~: it you are seeking that Lingerie also. 
° MC/VISA (67364-5000. - - Amex/Prepay pian positive a to com THE REAL THINGS 
w $20 plete satisfaction. Let this Most escorts fantasize 
r Settee evang te aw 
- Special Rates for 787-4625. and get ‘he reat thing. The 
Additional Calls <amEBONYSIVORY Fantasies 709.5941 
24Hrs. Dial 442-2931 te s —— with sors 
723-8084 ng a 
24H 
ee | , mung’ got PO Go wneeeemminest 
Brookline MA 02146 ize OMBSHE! jan am 














Eric yng hot escort for op incalis 8-4 outcalls 24 Call 


Cin cae 24hrs 236-1781 Francesca 286-1367 
= - ; in/out calls hotel Two ool re ame 
Escort for men only. You estern Ma i Conn, N 
WM in/out Jos 


G 
617-585-87! 


; VEL 
If you love big women or Soa <a 
(New ne) 523-3093 Calls vert. 734-0774. Female 











IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 





(508) 430-1053 
















































































































































































if you are a big woman iy wine Bonde bur rei Seaaoas mR DRY 
! . sexy Southern Belle call female would like to meet 8 
Vernon's then 1-550-6666 is the Foner Eo Sa oe =x mame ene 
Specialities line for you. You’d be a as 
pals By p Pe ompeny. 
siatiainih basen pleasantly surprised to SHELP WANTEDS — 
dressers to size 56. Shoes to find out just how many pores pad. 2 apt Big 
size 14WW & 6-inch heels. men think bi : s Good opp! Call 770-3128. : 
Highly discreet. Private hrs. 6. tiful ° crcare GO tein ‘nd Lor OF do-Lyn 
& dressing room. beau . : Brand! 928-5068. Tuss-Sun aries 
All: calls cost 20 cents for the first minute and.10__ —— a = 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5 cents for each minute thereafter. You must be"18" "~~~ ] > LADIES KNIGHTS; Vertficable outealls orily?~ 
‘ years of age or older. Call anytime. Lines open ladies only. 2 goenuene. 
Wed. & Fr. 9:30-8 24 hrs. 508-667-8020 | 0776 ; 
by appointment anytime DIES ONLY 
IHITHVH999999999 wa HF ae 843-0776) 
386-P Moody St. BOYS. 
Waltham, MA 02154 Lee JOCKS & 
ee STUDS 
Two's * TEXAS || outcan | |Men available 
894-1744 acl Piagmate | escort | | seen" 
aad Introduction ; Swett : I The Oo until late | 
j inyouraen L N verifiable | | 
anytime Py en vo ik “Se ultimate 286-3690 outcall | 
@ couples © Ta M A in call Doug 
Most confidentia! oO G — 247-881 4 | 
& discreet | 
iscree U E an asy. ere | 
pate oe | | 798-7570 ; Christmas | [~ BARE] [Timeis valuable 
Ha ving A Party? Serving al } ' special: | |ESSENCE| | Share it wisely , 
. New England ‘ qa ® $20 for 30 Sensuous Call Kim’ 
= CALL “SINGLES MEET SINGLES 1 N minutes delightful S 
(4) 4 COUPLES MEET SINGLES “$ : bla oung Escort & 
J 9) von =s= => 24 hours ck gal ; 
: 924.7 439 Phone sex for N e Ww live. awaits your dating — 
BALLUNACY'| fey the (214) Incall yee 
discriminating Stretch 522-4925 
gentleman Cadillac 264-7506 Outeall 659-4324 
ms = Limousines ay les Welcome 
ae Balloons and more... ' AGB T.V., Bar, A New Years le calls only 
* Balloon Bouquets * Champagne _ Dominant Tele h one Resolution 
* Exotic Dancers (m/f) * Flower Live mistresses always , p ’ Enjoy yourself in 
* Clowns Arrangements Ph available Video, Etc. "89" 
‘Singing Telegrams * Tuxedoed one $20 er | ne” 
if vowy a — Fantasy MC/VIGA More than] ESCORTS 389-7133 
‘Teddy Bear-Grams Grams Prepaid calls: Reasonable | * se ‘encounter of the can iS AK 
* Same Day Service 1-800-544-1068 $15 Rates on 
- 24 Hrs si ALWAYSREADY | ATTENTION 
BACHELOR AND BACHELORETTE M ST Associates 24 Hours | wisscorienlior out con 
PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY ajor P.O. Box 34 time "please call Scot When dialing | 
Credit Aliston, MA |. massage and 
02134 738-0044) Seder Cai isn et — TOTAL BODY 
, 247-7676 oe ( SE be ovet phone numbers,| | TMASsace | 
ree call { 2 ink SeeOr'thie: ton i _ __Gaiiforan 
Invite us to your next party mesa : tia _ cf | smog ee re et PS. ssibinaien 
M/C VISA . just v to tease and tor- correctly. Newton open 7 days, 9-10 
Checks glady accepted $19.95 tis th me. incall escort a + 
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HONESTY®& TWoO's 
COUNTS COMPANY 


Grlenereltresteset 


Introductions 


In your area 


Gays meet gays ° 
Lesbians meet lesbians Str hod ag 


“EXCLUSIVELY” Gay & Bi Singles, 


Couples & Threesomes 


AY Co meelsbateaelert 
& discreet 


Internationally known. 


Serving all 


New England. 


RY. TUIN G all 


New England 


Couples meet pie 
Singles meet-Coyples 
= Couples meet Singles % 


(508) 
224-7339 


anytime 


M.O. accepted est.1978 


Prepayment accepted 





Ex-MARINE, hot.GWM 26, 6'1" 185 lbs, 
solid, clean-cut; athletic bottom into 
weight-lifting, running, wrestling, 
uniforms and light B&D/leather scenes. 
Looking for leather/military top who looks 
good in and out of uniform. Into body- 
worship, verbal abuse and muscle. ARE YOU 
MAN ENOUGH??? Kurt Mon. £ Tues. 7:00 PM 


1-550-9025 
INDULGE 


20 CENTS 1ST MIN/10 CENTS EACH ADDITIONAL 


SPAT AAAITTVeee? 


(@Peaencecnesaaaenan ~ 
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> 


TOP-BOTTOM-LEATHER 
UP TO 6 OTHER MEN 





1550-4865 


- ONE*ON*ONE- 
WITH THE NEXT GUY CALLING 














































































































































































































































































































BISEXUAL GROUP LINE 





YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 

































































Due to 
“increased | 
business, |; 
Lindsey’s 
Escort 
Service has 
openings for 
NYE classy, 
intelligent 
escorts 
| 332-0380 
- BACK 
> Currently Seekin 
2S BAY'S et © Adbeidtive 
=> > , Attractive 
i FINEST Dependable female Mature 
Sugar & Spice ESCORTS eseorts. Must be Blonde 
Aggressive INCALL-OUTCALL abeleas web igh 
- 437-1751 standards for yourself. Sharon 
Nice , Some college helpfull | 738.5479 
_ BACHELOR Full or Part time 
266-2522 PARTIES 286- 2360 
Under new CHE RRY Looking for 
FATAL | |. comet 1 Seen 
eautiu ristmas 
ATTRACTION] | ECSTASY blonde money? 
INDULGE blue-eyed Premiere has full 
, & i 
40DD-24-37 YOUR er eperiagh. Gomes 
: 36-22-36 college 
BLONDE FANTASY 3 53-09 17 preferred. For 
Beautiful girls confidential 
286-0111] | Ouicals ony Verifiable ~~ 
Outcalls ‘Only 284-2855 outcalls only 277-6605 
| Boston's Selective | |. Lovely 
“THE Best Escort Mature 
ULTIMATE Escorts gp Sd Brunette 
Massa 
* petite m¢ "You've tried the] | Pensnal Krown |_| Very Long 
te ‘rest, now try the ah ting Hai 
¥ Whirlpool 4x best." - For the’ air 
1675 Mass. Ave. Incalls discriminating | | Blue Eyes 
Cambridge . gentleman ; 
547-9179 aaa ee 
Help Wanted 424-1 366 oa only outcalls only 
10 a.m.-10 p.m. : . J 
fs [ | For 
Experienced | 89 NorthEast] | pxOTIC Mature 
‘Mistress ; Taste 
| Incall & OutCall ESCORT Just Me 
Escort & the Beautiful 5 yr. old blond 
cma | | tasty | | cemeee 
m i 
attractive, clean & brunette - outcall only 
discreet LIBBY 
Green-eyed blonde preg 244-5328 
Don't spend 89 : 
| Leather - Dom alone 
ep erifiable 
| ie y res Outcalls nue F 
| Onl 
445-3483 | | 205-4045 ” 1 {TEMPTATIONS 
Tall, 
le 
Dream SEY 
DONNA'S ° Boys: blondes, 
SOCIAL Baston brunettes, 
ESCORTS We offer you and 
more pleasure red- 
: than you get from 
‘tamale yarlawertrte! | heads. 
poe ESCORT | |ourmenare: cee 
available | | SERVICE | [sadsome . 
armin 
for all Athletically built PRIVATE... 
occasions Catering he the DISCREET 
memorable eve- 
266-4443 nings of a discreet 
286-2360 — Verifiable 
all call cienteie. 
varied Piease call David Outcalls 
orn erzers. | | Only 
CREDIT CARDS lice wp 7. ma 
= @ oceeren | |workforBostons | | 449-2976 
most trusted 
= i See agency. 






























































Distinctive Ladies 
AM calls verified 
Outcalls Only 


(61 7) 536-6256 


Tf 








LEGS 
|” pSexyaitong® 





ener 
ATTRACTIVE 
5'8", 125 Ibs. 
21 yrs. old 
36-22-35 
Playboy material 
Outcalls Only ¢ 
Open 24 hrs. 


964-8706 























INTERNATIONAL 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


Prompt and Personalized service 
by attractive female escorts for 
the discriminating male. 





‘Experience our world 
of excellence.” 


1-800-225-1082 


The only referral service in 
Boston that offers toll-free 
calling to all their customers. 


outcalls only %& discretion assured 
= @ = 
Lincoln stretch limousines available for all occasions 
2 hours notice for airport service 


Escorts wanted. Attractive and responsible 
individuals interested in escorting men. 
Must have own transportation. 





























Experience the most sensitive, 
sensuous and stunning 
women in Boston. 


LINDSEY 
AND HER 


ALL-AMERICAN 
GIRL ESCORTS 


For the 
discriminatin 
gentleman only 


Open 24 hours 


Openings for beautiful, intelligent 
women to escort some of Boston's most 
prestigious men. 

Inquire about our dinner package for 
that perfect evening. 

Service throughout Mass. 











Miss Tiffany 


Cordially invites you to be in the 
company of her Male and Female 


Park Avenue Companions 


Time: 24 hours 
Place: Boston e suburbs 
Reception: Outcall 


RSVP: (617) 449-6028 


All calls verified 
Coed company available 
Serving Cape Cod 


Limo Service 

















THE 


PERMANENT 
DEADLINE 
FOR ESCORT 
AND ENTRE 
NOUS ADS IS 
5:00 PM ON 
WEDNESDAYS 


Evening 
With The 
Right Woman 


@ PREMIERE @ 


Lovely 
young 
ladies 
available 
throughout 


Massachusetts 


277-6605 


OUTCALLS ONLY 


mT - 
= *. 


} 


en 


‘ 


Honesty — 
our only policy 


Female escorts needed 



































- Outcalls only 


Le 
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305561) 
Openings for female escorts 
day & evening 


























The Stratton 
Midweeker 


Here's a great idea for anyone who wants to enjoy a lot of 
great Stratton skiing at a low midweek price! Liftlines are 
short in the middle of the week and up to 90 exciting trails 
will be waiting for you. A perfect idea for the relaxing, mini- 
ski vacation you deserve! 


Come to the Stratton Mountain Inn this winter and 
enjoy everything only a great inn can offer. 


LUXURIOUS LODGING: Holders of both Mobil Four Star and AAA Four Diamond awards 
of excellence, with 125 beautifully appointed rooms, highlighted by a botanically decorated spa for 
your apre’ ski relaxation, and a host of other thoughtful touches to ensure a pleasurable stay. 


SUMPTUOUS DINING. Sage Hill Restaurant promises lamp lit dining in a charming New 

England Inn setting, enhanced by the warmth of the magnificent stone fireplace. "A Tradition in 

Elegance" and.an award winning menu, designed by Executive Chef, Barry Correia to satisfy the 
most discriminating palets. 


GREAT ENTERTAINMENT. Cafe Applause offers a new dimension in mountain dining and 
entertainment. Light and lively is its motto, providing a diversified selection of colorful dishes, 
while presenting early and late evening entertainment - Comedy, Magic, Cabaret, and live bands 
from near and far. 


Vermont 


“¢$ 78 








Rate 

Information: 
Rates shown are 
per person, per 
night, European 
Plan, based upon 
double occupancy 
per bedroom, two- 
night minimum 
stay. Taxes and 
service charge not 
included. 








Available from January 1 to March 31, 1989 (excluding February 19 to 24, 1989) 
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Sage Hill 























Restaurant 
Award Winning 
New American Stratton Mountain Inn 
Cuisine For Information and Reservations 


call 1-800-843-6867 











Light and Lively 

ye and Entertainment 
ti 

Live Cabaret and Comedy 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 





by Robin Dougherty 





THE WEEKEND 














K RIDAY 





MUSIC. Local Ibrahima’s World 
Beat are rhythm-and-dance 
resources that should be seen at least 
once. (We're not so sure ‘about 
openers 3 Mustaphas 3, but they 
have very knowledgeable 
supporters, and if many of their 
numbers are sort of global Firesign 
Theater, maybe the international 
market is ready for that.) At 8 and 11 
p.m., at Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge. Call 497-8200. 
THEATER. It seems one killer 
Scrooge has yet to learn the joys of 
giving, and so if you haven’t gotten 
Christmas out of your system yet, 


Memorial Auditor: cal (08) 454-2864. 














here’s a last production (and a fine 
one at that) of A Christmas Carol. 
Curtain goes up over Cratchit and 
company at 8:30 p.m. today and 
tomorrow (with a 4 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday) at StageWest, One 
Columbus Center, in Springfield. 
Tickets are $10 to $25. Call (413) 
781-2340. 

Meanwhile, in A Child’s 
Christmas in Wales, Dylan Thomas 
is still separating the useful presents 
from the useless presents today 
through January 8 at the Theatre of 
Newburyport (where the production 
doesn’t shy away from the darker 
hues of Thomas’s Swansea 
childhood). Curtain goes up over the 
barrage of cats, firemen, and doting 
relatives at 7 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow, with 2 p.m. matinees on 

Saturday and Sunday. The theater is 
located at 75 Water Street, in 
Newburyport. Tickets are $8 to $12, 
$4 for people under 12. Call (508) 
462-3332. 

And Cambridge's own annual 
celebration of the winter solstice is 
going strong through tonight. 
Curtain goes up over all Morris 
dancers, wassailers, boar’s-head 
bearers, and audience participants in 
The Christmas Revels one last time 
at 8 tonight at Sanders Theatre, 
Kirkland and Quincy Streets, in 
Cambridge. Tickets are $9 to $16, $6 
to $13 for children. Call 787-800. 


eee 





THEATER. There are still seats 
available at the Kit Kat Club, er, the 
Colonial Theatre, for today’s matinee 
of Cabaret. Harold Prince directs the 
reprise of his 1966 Broadway show, 
which, natch, stars Joel Grey as the 
elfin Emcee. Curtain is at 2 p.m. at 
the theater, 106 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $27.50 to $42.50. 
Call 426-9366. 

If you're still hungering, Karen 
Murphy, accomplished veteran of 
Forbidden Broadway, teams up with 
comedian Mark Beres for a New 
Year's Eve celebration of “songs 
from the great American songbook.” 
Curtain goes up at 9 tonight only at 
the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Drive, in Norwell. Tickets are 
$35, which includes champagne, hors 
d'oeuvres, and soft drinks. Call 
871-2400. 

High Moon productions, which 
specializes in audience-participation 
murder mysteries, is at it again — 
this time with the claim that it’s 
found new ways to get spectators 
involved in the whodunit. Tonight 
you attend The Wake of Eddie Floy 
and are encouraged to deliver a 




















FRIDAY: The original (1933) King Kong is more than the story of a huge, hairy 
guy with social-adjustment problems. It’s one of the most magical special-effects 
films ever made, especially in the scenes where the big-game hunters pursue 
Kong (and a screaming Fay Wray) through a brilliantly realized primeval forest. 
The Brattle Theater, 40 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, is presenting 
the newly restored 35mm RKO print of this fantasy classic today through 
Sunday, with showtimes at 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 daily. Call 876-6837. 


SATURDAY: You've probably 
erased from memory the night 
you watched Tiny Tim marry 
Miss Vicki on The Tonight Show, 
but this weekend, for your 
tiptoeing-through-the-tulips-of- 
the-New Year pleasure, he’s back. 
And with a claim that he’s seen 
Elvis, no less. If for novelty alone 
(and we can’t think of any other 
reason), here’s one troubadour 

who ought to have you scurrying - 
over to Central Square, where he 
holds forth at Man Ray tonight 
only. Call 874-0400. 





SATURDAY: If takin’ it to the 

_ streets is your preferred activity 
for New Year's Eve, you already 
know there's nothing like a 
Boston First Night celebration (or 
you're about to find out). 
Festivities begin at 1 p.m., with 
children’s activities, and continue 
through the fireworks over Boston 
Harbor at midnight. To get you 
started, we're pointing you in the 
direction of our supplement “The 
First Night Companion,” included 


in this issue. 














eulogy forthe deceased. According 

to the press release, the ending is 
“actually legal.” What, no 
necrophilia? Curtain goes up at 8 
p.m. at Cityside’s Terra Firma Room, 
200 Brookline Avenue, Boston. 
Tickets are $35, which includes New 
Year's Eve party to follow. Call 

* 925-2817. 

And one of our favorite small- 
theater groups, the Boston Baked 
Theatre, has a New Year's Eve 
Boston Baked Marathon, in which 
the troupe’s Contemporary Insanity, 
a send-up of everyday indignities (at 
8:30 p.m.), is sandwiched between 
two shows (at 6 and 11 p.m.) of 
Yankee See, Yankee Do, in which the 
group skewers New Englanders as 
well as the minutiae of modern 
living. At 255 Elm Street, in 
Somerville. Tickets are $16 for any 
one show. Call 628-99575. 

PARTY. The Central American 
Solidarity Association is sponsoring a 
“non-sexist, multicultural New 
Year's Eve,” which begins at 9 p.m. 
at the Jamaica Plain Firehouse, 659 
Centre Street, in Jamaica Plain. 
Tickets, which benefit City Life/Vida 
Urbana as well as the Nicaragua 
hurricane-relief programs, cost $10, 
$7 in advance. Call 524-3541. 
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WELCOME TO 19889. Provided 
you can drag yourself out of bed this 





morning (and we know you can), 
there’s a New Year’s Day Ride, 
sponsored by the North Shore 
Cyclists, that leaves at 11 p.m. from 
the Salem Common. The annual 
event is free. Questions? Call (508) 
887-8533. 

After you've recovered, there’s a 
vegetarian New Year's dinner and 
social, sponsored by the Boston 
Vegetarian Society, that begins at 
4:30 p.m. at the Adventist Church, 
105 Jersey Street, on.the Fenway, in 
Boston. You should bring along a 
donation. Call 625-3790. 
BECOMING RICH AND FAMOUS 
IN THE NEW YEAR. Okay, we're 
not actually promising that you'll 
become rich and famous. But here’s a 
chance to get on TV. Beginning 
February 1, Channel 25 introduces a 
show called Hey, That's Me on TV, 
and if you want it to be you on TV, 
then today you need to riffle through 
your home video collection for a 
submission. According to the press 
release, “anything goes — wedding 
footage, your funniest vacation, 
Production 101 school projects, 
independent epics. You can support 
your entry with a short review; the 
stars of your show, the occasion, any 
comic or dramatic subtleties should 
be noted,” The deadline is January 13 
(but you should get.started today, 
and we mean it). Mail your entry, on 
half-inch VHS tape, alorig with a 
return address and telephone 
number, to Hey, That’s Me on TV, 
Fox 25, 100 Second Avenue, 
Needham Heights 02194. The station 
has promised to air the most creative 
entries and award a camcorder to the 
producer of the very most creative 
entry. 





THE WEEK 
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TELEVISION. On the outside 
chance that you’re too exhausted to 
leave home (and on the outside 

| chance that you might be a little 
apprehensive about the incoming 
administration), here’s a good reason 
to don couch potato apparel. The 
Power Game: The Congress is part 
one of a four-part series, based on. 





Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist 
Hédrick Smith’s book, that examines 
who really has the power in 
American government. It’s on 
Channel 2 tonight at 8; subsequent 
segments, which look at the 
presidency, the Pentagon, and the 
unelected, air tomorrow through 
Thursday at the same time. 

FILM. Following on the heels of 
King Kong, the Brattle Theatre 
unleases two premieres of movies 
about individuals who nearly 
become monsters as a result of their 
media obsessions, Crime Wave 
(which some of you may have caught 
this past fall at the Museum of Fine 
Arts) is Canadian filmmaker John 
Continued on page 4 











SATURDAY: If ever there was a Boston band before its time (and still under- 
acknowledged today), it’s Human Sexual Response. As punk peaked and entered 


its final throes, HSR sketched out a vigorous, sensual, and intelligent type of 


hard pop that never came to be. Problem was, we guess, the band made the 


music smart pop fans claimed they wanted to hear on the radio but tuned out 


when it came on. You can hear a grand lost band tonight as HSR reunite for New 
Year's Eve at the Paradise, 967 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. Call 254-2052. 


SATURDAY: There is an alternate way to pass New Year's Eve: you spend the 
whole night at the coolest place you can find dancing to the hippest sounds 
anybody can cook up. Our candidate this year is the Acid House New Year's Eve 








at Axis/DV8 with special live guests Tackhead, who can jack the house. 
Includes buffet, midnight festivities, and continental breakfast. May not be 
kinder and gentler, but it’s sure tekno destruktiv. Call 262-2437. 
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Continued from page 3 

Paizs’s story about a screenwriter 
who can write only beginnings and 
endings. It’s paired with Swiss 
director Daniel Helfer’s The Record, 
in which a fellow sets out to break 
the world record for television 
viewing, an endeavor with surreal 
and sinister results. Both films play 
today through Thursday. The Record 
shows at 4 and 7:45 p.m.; Crime 
Wave is at 5:55 and 9:40 p.m. (with a 
2:15 matinee today). The theater is at 
40 Brattle Street, in Harvard Square. 
Call 876-6837. 
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POST-FEMINISM. Let's suppose 
(and we do) that you have bigger fish 
to fry than liposuction or breast 
augmentation. Let’s suppose you're 
not happy about the ongoing threats 
to reproductive rights for women. 
NOW may not be everyone’s cup of 
tea, but tonight you get a chance to 
find out for yourself. There’s an open 
house at the Boston office of 
National Organization for Women 
at 7 o'clock at 971 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Admission is free. 
Call 782-1056. 

TELEVISION. Eddie Murphy 
sidekick (and Coming to America co- 
star) Arsenio Hall — who’s also the 
erstwhile host of Fox’s Late Show — 
gets a new late-night chair, starting 
tonight, when he hosts (and 
executive-produces) his own 
syndicated talk show. The 11:30 p.m. 
program is carried locally by 
Channel 56, which means he goes up 
against Johnny Carson and, 
beginning next week, Wheel of 
Fortune alum Pat Sajak, whose own 
late-night gig debuts on January 9. 
Who’s on Arsenio’s guest list tonght? 
Why it’s Brooke Shields and Leslie 
Nielsen. 
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THEATER. We can’t remember the 
last time we encountered this title on 
a playbill: a new production of The 
Big Knife is opening at the Lyric 
Stage. Clifford Odets’s 1949 play is 
about the evils of Hollywood, in 
which a matinee idol does battle 
with an unscrupulous movie mogul. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. at the theater, 54 
Charles Street, Boston. Tickets are 
$12.50 to $15.50. Call 742-8703. 

And should post-holiday energy 
find you traveling south, we're 
reminding you that some prime 
theatergoing can be had with The 
Boys Next Door. David Wheeler 
directs the Trinity Rep production of 
company member Tom Griffin's 
comedy about retarded men sharing 
a group house. The production runs 
through January 15 at the Trinity 
Repertory Theatre, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. tonight through 
Saturday, at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tickets are $22 to $26. Call (401) 
351-4242. 


[_— 


of beauty-and-the-beast story. It’s 
about a cavalry officer who leaves 
his gorgeous wife and ends up falling 
for a hideous, emotionally 
withdrawn woman (superbly played 
by Valerie d’Obici) whose very 
ugliness casts its own perverse spell. 
This bizarre romance is tonight's 
feature at the Harvard-Epworth 
Church, 1555 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. A contribution 
of $3 is requested. Call 354-0837. 
THEATER. Frances Goodrich and 
Albet Hackett’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning The Diary of Anne Frank, 
based on the Holocaust memoir, 
opens today at the Worcester 
Foothills Theatre. Curtain goes up at 
8 p.m. at 74 Worcester Center, 
Worcester. Tickets are $10 to $17.50. 
Call (508) 754-4018. 

And Athol Fugard’s drama A 
Lesson from Aloes, about a white 
South African couple and their black 
friend, all three dealing with the 
pressures of apartheid on the races 
and sexes, compares Fugard’s 
homeland to the ugly durable cacti of 
the title. It opens tonight, presented 
by the New Repertory Theatre 
(which is celebrating its fifth season), 
in new and larger quarters at the 
Newton Highlands Congregational 
Church, 54 Lincoln.Street, in Newton 
Highlands. Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $9 to $12, with a $2 
discount for students and seniors. 
CAIl 332-1646. 

And Dinosaurs, Nineteen- 
ninety-nine is TheaterWorks’ latest 
production. Directed by Downing 
Cless, it uses “puppetry, pageantry, 
and audience involvement” to 
explore the issues of toxic threat and 
ecological danger. Curtain goes up at 
8 p.m. tonight through Saturday at 
the Performance Place, Elizabeth 
Peabody House, 277 Broadway; in 
Somerville, Tickets are $10 tomorrow 
and Saturday, but tonight you may 
pay what you can. Call 623-5510. 
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FILM. The French Library is 
devoting January to “Dreamworks,” 
an alluringly entitled series of 
cinema-as-reverie. The first of these 
surreal-nocturnal specials is the 1949 
Orpheus, Jean Cocteau’s poetic 
modernization of the ancient legend. 
(After seeing it, you'll never look at a 
mirror in quite the same way.) It 
plays tonight through Sunday at 8 
p.m. at the French Library, 53 
Marlborough Street, Boston. Call 
266-4351. 

MUSIC. The Boston area’s latest gift 
to the alto saxophone, Christopher 
Hollyday, received one heck of a 
high-school graduation present last 
summer — a week-long gig at New 
York's Village Vanguard, where he 
featured the music from his fine new 
album, Reverence. Now Hollyday 
brings it all back home with a 
quartet, at the Willow (699 
Broadway, in Somerville) tonight 
and tomorrow night. Call 623-9874. 
THEATER. In his new work 
Coming Home to Someplace New, 
storyteller Jay O'Callahan tells about 
growing up in Brookline at the end of 
World War II. Curtain goes up over 
the raconteur at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow (at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday) at the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, 
Lowell. Tickets are $10 to $17, $7 to 
$12 for students and seniors. Call 
(508) 454-3926. 
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FILM. Ettore Scola’s 1981 film 








(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Owen Gleiberman, Peter Kadzis 
Milo Miles, Bob Sullivan, and 


Taco! 








ERIC RASMUSSEN 


WEDNESDAY: The last time Afro-Latin pioneer Tito Puente was in the area, 
he fronted a big band in support of Celia Cruz, which didn’t leave much room 
for the band to blow. This won't be the case at the Regattabar, where Puente and 
his small group begin a rare four-night stay this evening. Call 876-7777. 
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NOW AVAILABLE: The 1988 version of The Blob may disappoint viewers 
expecting a high-powered, techno-squishy remake of the 1958 schlock classic — 
that is, an explosion of precious bodily fluids. The 1988 edition is truly a 
remake: a modest (and modestly entertaining) B-movie, just like the original. 
This blob isn’t an amorphous mass of gunk but a kind of pinkish life form, like 
a jellyfish made entirely of membranes, and with tentacles to boot. It skitters 
across ceilings and shoots through pipes, and engulfs people; this week it’s loose 








on video. 





WEDNESDAY: Headliners Blue Oyster Cult are heavy-metal warhorses in the 
best and worst senses of the term (you know what you're going to get, anyway). 





Reportedly the way to see opening act Circus of Power is under the big top, live. 
On record, they do at least one blister raiser, a cover of Iggy Pop’s “She Went 
Crazy.” At the Channel. Call 451-1905. 
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Grandfathers of postmodernism Andy Warhol and Joseph Beuys are the 
topic of a symposium, “Warhol/Beuys: Looking at the Legacy,” to be held — 
on January 21 at the Institute of Contemporary Art, in conjunction with 
the exhibition “Binational: German Art of the Late ‘80s.” On the panel, 
whose mission is to address “cross-cultural reception in contemporary art,” 
are curators and artniks from MIT, the ICA, and the MFA, as well as other 
German and American institutions. Call 267-9300. 


JEFF THIEBAUTH | 





NEXT 
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“Barbara Pym with sex” is how one wag describes novelist Elizabeth 
Taylor's books. Masterpiece Theatre's A Different Summer, which 
airs on Channel 2 at 9 p.m. on January 8, is based on the Taylor novel 
A Wreath of Roses. It’s about Camilla (Joanna McCallum), a spinster 
who, spending her holiday in a small town, meets up with the 
sinister Richard (Trevor Eve). The two are thrown together when 


they witness a suicide. 





The marriage of two art forms is celebrated in “Photography & 
Performance,” which opens at the Photographic Resource Center on 


January 13. It features works by Arnulf Rainer, Mary Beth Edelson, 





and Cindy Sherman (in photo) along with collaborations among 
photographers, painters, and performance artists, as well as new 
performances by Dorit Cypis and Jim Pomeroy, both of whom 


incorporate photographic projections into their work. 





Second-hand Rose 





Spy magazine's “separated at birth” feature. Instead of 

facial features, Rose demonstrates how pairs of celebrities 
share vocal mannerisms. “Joan Rivers I got from doing Dom 
DeLuise,” he says, tightening his voice and adding a few coughs 
in his change to Rivers. “George Burns talks up here, but if you 
do him very slowly, down here” (in a lower voice), “it turns into 
Humphrey Bogart. And in the middle, there’s Peter Falk. To get 
him right, you've got to cross your eyes and look over 
somebody's head... . Edith Ann [Lily Tomlin’s character from 
Laugh-In] is down in the throat, and Pee-wee Herman is up 
here” (switching to a higher register). “I was once trying to get 
Jack Nicholson and I noticed that I was doing Patricia Neal.” 

Rose, who tours nationally and has appeared on HBO's 
Campus Comedy, often stumbles upon impressions by 
accident, concentrating on one voice and noticing its similarity 
to another. For those would-be mimics trying to capture a 
particular voice, he suggests watching the imitators rather than 
the celebrity himself. “You can get somebody easier by listening 
to an impressionist, because you can see how they’re getting 
them in their voice and therefore how you can do the same in 
your own.” Another method is to visualize the celebrity saying 
your own jokes. “If think that I’m screwing up as Archie 
Bunker, I'll think of his face and see him speaking my words.” 
A few original characters also show up in Rose's act. He 

describes Mama Rosa as an “Italian Sophie Tucker who is only 
two feet tall and twice as wide.” She offers such tortured puns 


I mpressionist Tony Rose could be called an audio version of 





as “Innuendo — that’s my son the proctologist.” Rose also 
features a few former stars, such as Ed Wynn, who may not be 
familiar to the David Letterman generation but who have 
irresistibly distinctive voices. There is Tallulah Bankhead, “a 
very old Hollywood actress who was a drunk” with an 
accordingly worn voice. His high-pitched Truman Capote asks, 
“Tallulah, has anyone ever mistaken you for a man?” “No, 
darling,” replies Bankhead. “How about you?” 

The show’s highlight is a spoof of The Wizard of Oz, with 
cast members suggested by the audience. His most successful 
Dorothys include Joan Rivers, Bette Midler, and Charo, with 
Edith Bunker appearing as the Wicked Witch and Rodney 
Dangerfield as the Tin Man. Then there are parodies of pop 
songs (Barbra Streisand and Neil Diamond doing “You Don’t 
Take a Shower Anymore”) and unlikely meetings between 
celebrities. (Dr. Ruth asks patient Julia Child whether she has a 
diaphragm. Child says, “No, we're using it as a satellite dish.”) 

Rose, a Malden native, graduated from Emerson College and 
claims to have never had a “regular” job. “I was doing the 
Boston comedy scene right out of high school, when some 
places wouldn't hire me because they found out how young | 
was.” He did voice-overs on local radio station WVBF but left 
after realizing that “what I made a week there, I could make in 
a night [playing clubs].” 

“Even if I'm spoofing somebody, it’s a tribute to them. I try 
not to do anybody I don’t like.” He adds, quickly, “And I like 
everybody.” 

Tony Rose performs January 4 through 8 at Club Cabaret, in 
the Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Tickets are $10 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Sunday, and $12 on Friday and 
Saturday. Call 536-0972. 

— Bob Sullivan 
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1988 The year in review. . 


The year of living 
comedically 


by Owen Gleiberman 


hether or not this summer was 
W the most fruitful movie season 

of the year (and I'd argue that it 
was), it was certainly the most revealing. 
That’s because nearly all the excit- 
ing/smart/daring movies that came out 
then were comedies. In that period alone, 
we got Bull Durham, Big, Married to the 
Mob, Who Framed Roger Rabbit (which 
was too mechanical but still an artful try), 
Beetlejuice, and A Fish Called Wanda. 
Move back a couple of months, and you 
can add Hairspray; this fall and winter, 
add The Naked Gun, Working Girl, and 
the accomplished (though, to me, rather 
sterile) Women on the Verge of a 
Nervous Breakdown. 

Okay, so maybe this isn’t such a mind- 
boggling trend. I guess what I’m saying 
is: where were the dramas? There were 
art-house novelties, like the halluci- 
natory documentary thriller The Thin 
Blue Line and the half-baked tone poem 
Wings of Desire, and accomplished retro- 
fitted genre pieces, like Stormy Monday 
Film 
and Tequila Sunrise. There was the in- 
cisive but clinical A Cry in the Dark and 
Philip Kaufman's The Unbearable Light- 
ness of Being, which had three remarka- 
ble performances and a dazzling erotic 
frankness but was also bloated and self- 
conscious. 

Still, for most of our directors, drama 
seems to have been reduced to.a series 
of tics and devices that grow more 
threadbare every year. These days, with 
a few notable exceptions (several of 
which appear on the 10 Best List that 
follows), serious filmmakers either go 
out on a. limb a la Wings of Desire or 
they never get off the ground. It’s as if 
the very idea of sustaining a straight- 
forward dramatic narrative had died out 
— as if we'd seen all the tricks and could 
only watch them replayed in increasing- 
ly strange variations. 

Virtually every film on my list is a 
comedy or has vital comic elements. | 
don’t think that’s a coincidence (or 
something peculiar to my taste). Comedy 
is what we all feel comfori«a ith now. 
In an era of irony, detachment, suphisti- 
cation, absurdity, we want entertainm: 1t 
we can laugh at and with — entertain- 
ment that soothes and tickles, and that 
we can stay on top of as we watch it. 
Nothing terribly wrong in that, of course. 
Comedy can be art — and in 1988, it 
often was. Yet it can also be a safety net. 
Here's looking back to a year that made 
us laugh, and looking forward — I hope 
— to a bit more danger. 

- bd ” 

1) A World Apart. The most 
wrenching political movie in years, yet it 
passed most of the audience by, perhaps 
because it jettisoned the usual comfy- 
liberal hectoring for something more 
intricate and less “triumphant.” Brilliant- 
ly directed by Chris Menges, A World 
Apart uses an embattled mother-daugh- 
ter relationship to show us-how the 
South African regime actually works — 
how it violates and destroys private life 
(both black and white). Barbara Hershey 
and Jodhi May are superb, and the film 
touches greatness in its perception that 
the cry for human freedom isn’t just 
some righteous “cause” but a primitive, 
instinctual need. 

2) Rain Man. The magic of Dustin 
Hoffman's performance isn’t so much in 











his technical replication of autism as in 
the way he projects Raymond Babbitt’s 
elusive soul. In Hoffman’s hands, such 
neutral phrases as “I’m an excellent 
driver” become comic poetry. This is a 
buddy movie, all right, yet an unusually 
tender and intimate one; in its straight- 
forward way, it casts a spell. 

3) Bull Durham. In his directorial de- 
but, Ron Shelton serves up a feast of a 
baseball movie — funny, sexy, and with 
an anything-goes, junk-intellectual at- 
mosphere that’s intoxicating. As lifetime 
minor-leaguer Crash Davis, Kevin Cost- 
ner finally proves he has the charisma to 
match his slimmed-down-Don-Johnson 
looks. Susan Sarandon and Tim Robbins 
are terrific in their more stylized roles, 
but it’s Costner who gives the film its 
rueful heart. 

4) The Naked Gun: From the Files 
of Police Squad! As brilliantly funny as 
anything since the early Woody Allen. 
The team of Zucker, Abrahams, and 
Zucker make surreal satires for a media- 
bred generation. This is their best yet — 
subtler than Airplane!, yet crammed to 
bursting with the element so essential to 
good comedy (and so absent in 90 per- 
cent of the comedies we see): surprise. 

5) Bright Lights, Big City. As just 
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Tracy Pollan and Michael Fox in Bright fone Bie City 


about the only critic who liked this, I 
stand by my feeling that Jay McInerney’s 
bestseller was less a sins-of-the-big-city 
revel (which is what everyone blasted 
the movie for not being) than it was a 
desperately funny small-scale drama 
about a guy who hates his boring 
prestige job and is dominated by private 
traumas. The movie captures the novel’s 
sly-yet-mournful spirit, and Michael J. 
Fox gives a revelatory performance, 
conveying the distance between dreams 
(of success, that is) and reality, New 
York-yup division. 

6) The Decline of Western Civ- 
ilization Part II: The Metal Years. 
Penelope Spheeris’s mesmerizing rock- 
doc gets inside the hungry, pornographic 
values of today’s heavy-metal paragons. 
With an almost beautiful fleetness, she 
spends 90 minutes spinning from one 
long-haired talking head to the next. The 
musicians and groupies aren't the Spifial 
Tap morons you expect. They’re savvy 
‘80s movers — all-American hedonists 
out to get it while they can. What gives 
the film such resonance is that it’s 
actually asking: in your heart — your 
groin — aren't these your values too? 

7) Married to the Mob. Jonathan 
Demme taps a fluffier vein than usual, 


with delightful results. What makes the 
movie work is the stuff around the edges 
— the way the kitschy suburbanism of 
Long Island mobsters becomes a comic 
extension of Middle America. What also 
makes it work is Michelle Pfeiffer, 
lending warmth and delicacy to the latest 
Demme portrait of everyday rebellion, 
and the scene-stealing performances 
(hell, make that movie-stealing per- 
formances) of Dean Stockwell and 
Mercedes Ruehl. 

8) Big. A high-concept comedy done 
with such skill and affection it transcends 
its own gimmickiness. Tom Hanks 
doesn’t simply act like a kid here; he 
makes you remember what it is to think 
like a kid. 

9) The Last Temptation of Christ. By 
far the most flawed movie on this list, 
and also — for me — the most 
memorable. For weeks, I lived with the 
image of Willem Dafoe’s Jesus, whose 
battle against his own anxieties renders 
him more human (and, because of the 
choice he has to make to sacrifice 
himself, more truly Christian) than any 
other movie Christ. Martin Scorsese's 
direction is sometimes scattershot, yet 
the Crucifixion sequence is one of his 
great achievements, a nightmare that 
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seems to melt into golden-surreal 
ecstasy. 

10) Talk Radio. Due to open here in 
two weeks, and worth the wait. As the 
loathsome radio talk-show host Barry 
Champlain, Eric Bogosian proves himself 
a dazzling actor-satirist, incarnating (in 
all its magnetic ugliness) the negative 
energy of today’s raw-meat talk ring- 
leaders. Melding Bogosian‘s stage play 
with the true story of assassinated talk- 
radio host Alan Berg, Oliver -Stone 
unleashes his full-throttle nihilism for 
the first time since Salvador. The result is 
a triumphant nerve jangler — an escalat- 
ing, thrillingly misanthropic look at an 
America in which idealism has become a 
dirty word. 


* * ” 

There were about 30 turkeys vying for 
a place on my 10 Worst List, and it 
proved quite an act of scholarship 
whittling them down to the most deserv- 
ing: la créme de la crap. Two of the 
contenders I left off simply because they 
haven't opened yet: Far North, a wacky 
Sam Shepard yawner so pompous in its 
celebration of “down-home values” that 
you'll walk out re-evaluating the entire 
Shepard oeuvre; and the Bette Mid- 
ler/Barbara Hershey Beaches, a sen- 
timental horror show that may be to 
women’s pictures what Heaven’s Gate 
was to Westerns. (It’s the kind of film 
that makes you want to see California 
drop into the sea.) But enough. On to the 
deadly 10! 

1) Cocktail. The movie that proved no 
one ever went broke underestimating the 
intelligence of Tom Cruise fans. They 
lapped this one up, though for some of us 
nothing this year proved as peerlessly 


piffer in Married to the Mob 


campy as the sight of Cruise flipping 
whiskey bottles as he mixed drinks or 
leaping onto the bar to recite un- 
speakable doggerel. In retrospect, the 
Beach Boys’ soundtrack contribution — 
that vomitous Club Med novelty hit 
“Kokomo” — was in perfect synch with 
the film’s airheaded fraudulence. 

2) Bird. Clint Eastwood directing an 
art film about a jazz genius is like Samuel 
Johnson's dog standing on its hind legs: 
what got the critics gushing wasn’t that 
Eastwood had done his job well but that 
he’d done it at all. (What's next, Clint — 
The Albert Schweitzer Story?) As un- 
watchable as a movie can be, Bird was an 
endless two and a half hours of in- 
coherent flashbacks and moralistic hand 
wringing, with Forest Whitaker (who 
practically breathes good will) dreadfully 
miscast as the bitter, roguish, .ego- 
maniacal Charlie Parker. 

3) Cocoon: The Return. Perhaps the 
tawdriest sequel ever made; it seems to 
have been assembled out of the bits and 
pieces usually left on the cutting-room 
floor. What's most appalling is the 
implicit observation that if Hume 
Cronyn, Don Ameche, and the other 
revivified geriatrics couldn't shoot 
baskets like the Harlem Globetrotters or 
make whoopee all night long, they'd just 
be boring old guys, scarcely worth our 
time. 

4) Matador. | guess either you get 
Pedro Almodévar or you don’t. His 


movies affect me like Thorazine. They're . 


so aggressively fake that all that hot- 
blooded Spanish kinkiness seems light 
years removed from any recognizable 
human emotion. This is his worst one 
yet, a laboriously “outrageous” melo- 


drama that put this viewer, at least, on 
the verge of a coma. 

5) Coming to America. | knew | was 
trapped in a world I never made when 
the two geezers from Trading Places 
popped up for a cameo in the latest Eddie 
Murphy blockbuster and everyone in the 
theater (except me) knew them by name. 
Eddie could be the funniest person alive 


_ if he spent three hours a week at it, but 


he’s too intent on being the most 
successful superstar alive. With this John 
Landis-directed clunker, he hit new lows 
in audience pandering. 

6) Dead Ringers. Did critics review 
the movie’ or the concept? The concept 
(identical-twin gynecologists with, uh, 
identity problems) burned with perverse 
possibilities. The movie was a snoozer, 
and so was that walking corpse Jeremy 
Irons, who turned in what may be the 
dullest — and certainly the most over- 
praised — double performance on re- 
cord. 

7) Betrayed. A movie that tried to 
understand white supremacists by show- 


.ing us their human side — in theory, a 


good, strategy. Except that it did so by 
turning the hateful, paranoid characters 
into TV-movie sticks. When they 
spouted neo-Nazi rhetoric, the effect was 
weirdly unhorrifying (and downright 
kitschy). It’s hard to say what's more 
frustrating: watching a lightweight talent 
like Tom Berenger tackle a complex 
character, or watching a vibrant actress 
like Debra Winger prove, in film after 
film, that her idea of a good script is 
something that should have been tossed 
in the dumper after a single read- 
through. 

8) Punchline. For half an hour, it 
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seemed a smart, peppy comedy about the 
backstage lives of stand-up comics. Then 
Sally Field took over the movie like 
Alien. Why does her character win 
applause from New York audiences for 
reciting fourth-rate Phyllis Diller jokes? 
Why does Tom Hanks fall for her? If 
there were any poetic justice, the movie 
would have climaxed with Sam Kinison 
sauntering on stage, grabbing the mike 
from Field, and shouting, “Your jokes 
SU-U-UCK!! And so does your acting!!” 

9) Running on Empiy. An ap- 
propriate title for this sickeningly 
maudlin story of two former ‘60s activists 
trying to hold their precious family unit 
together and stay one step ahead of the 
FBI. The casting of Judd Hirsch as a 
volatile ex-radical said it all: he’s Abbie 
Hoffman meets Rob Brady. The movie 
had all the impassioned, remember-the- 
counterculture fervor of an afternoon 
spent shopping for rainbow candles at 
Bowl and Board. 

10) Colors. A sprawling, dimwitted 
mess — it had the same relation to a 
good film about LA drug-gang warfare 
that 52 pick-up has to bridge. Of course, 
Dennis Hopper’s name and the up-to- 
the-minute subject matter lent it con- 
siderable cachet, and both critics and au- 
diences went for it. Yet didn’t they no- 
tice how stale the macho bickering of 
Sean Penn and Robert Duvall was, or 
that the movie lacked a single inner-city 
character who stayed in the mind for 
longer than five minutes? With Hopper’s 
name on the credits, the facelessless of 
the gang members seemed part of the 
film’s chaotic “realism.” With someone 
less hip at the helm, it might have 
seemed like naked racism. 0 
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Return of the natives 
The regional theaters make it back to the top 


by Carolyn Clay 


morning after. Which is not to say 

that I just woke up with a cute 
piece of ectoplasm I don’t remember 
picking up. Rather, that it hasn’t been a 
half-humbug year on the Rialto. Too 
often, a critic compiling a 10 Best List 
feels called upon to pull a loaves-and- 
fishes on the past season’s one or two 
true pleasures, turning them into enough 
to feed arbitrary numerical requirements 
if not the multitude. This year, however, 
so many viable candidates abound that I 
find myself creating twofers and even 
throwing small though choice fish back. 
(Bill Marx, like a well-trained seal, is sure 
to catch them.) 

So, what are the differences between 
this year and last — when about the best 
things you could say about Boston 
theater were that they hadn’t turned the 
Wilbur into a Burger King (instead it’s an 
Averof Grill with a floor show) and that 
Les Misérables promised to pack them in 
at the Shubert like six months’ worth of 


Theater 


sardines? (It did.) The first thing is that in 
this year of anniversaries — the 
American Repertory Theatre turns 10; the 
Charles Playhouse loses Abbie Hoff- 
man’s patronage by passing 30; and 
Trinity Repertory Company, having just 
named a successor to Adrian Hall, not 
only celebrates its Silver Jubilee but gears 
up for a new era — the regional theaters 
have done themselves proud. (This 
despite such gaffes as Quartet and The 
American Clock.) 

Last year only Trinity made my 10 Best 
List; the ART and the Huntington turned 
in frustratingly lackluster if ambitious 
seasons — the kind that play better on 
paper than on stage. In 1988 there has 
been spark, and sparkle, in all three 
milieus. Even the currently homeless 
Boston Shakespeare Company, which is 
too busy house-hunting to perform 
much, turned in one pathetically under- 
funded, blazing production of nothing to 
do with Shakespeare. Moreover, though 
they currently offer more in the way of 
promise than accumulative accomplish- 
ment, two new entrants have entered 
Boston's heavy-hitting academically af- 
filiated professional-theater line-up. This 
fall Brandeis University launched its new 
Brandeis Repertory Company with a 
droll and intelligent production of 
lonesco’s Rhinoceros. And the heretofore 
New York-based Actors’ Enclave — 
whose members include Julie Harris, 
E.G. Marshall, Jessica Tandy, Maureen 
Stapleton, Joanne Woodward, and Ron 
Silver — has entered into an agreement 
with Emerson College to launch its 
touring productions from that institu- 
tion’s downtown Majestic Theatre, 
beginning in 1989. 

Lest we label the non-profits the good 
guys and the commercial theaters ghosts 
of Christmas crass, it bears mentioning 
that something has happened down- 
town. A good fairy has visited, and his 
name is Jon Platt — the brave if nervous 
local producer responsible for the steady 
stream of engagements that have kept 
the Colonial almost continuously lit since 
September, as Cabaret followed Driving 
Miss Daisy followed Penn & Teller 
followed Darrow followed Broadway 
Bound. Platt may not be able to wrestle 
the Shubert for the blockbusters, but in 
the wake of a series of financial if not 
critical disasters for the Colonial (which 
he leases) in 1987, things started to go 
right at the box office with last spring’s 
Glenda Jackson/Christopher Plummer 
Macbeth. Granted that Jackson played 
the piece as if her Thane were a vibrator, 
the production sold tickets. And then this 
fall Platt started lining them up like 
dominoes — though he’s the first to point 
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the Future on Boylston Street — a 
throwback to Boston’s heyday as a 
Broadway tryout town (except that, to be 
strictly honest, most of the shows have 
been proven hits, not guinea-pig fodder). 
The Wilbur, of course, continues to 
muddle through tax and identity prob- 
lems. The Shubert has maintained its 
usual form, following the blockbuster 
run of Les Mis with sporadic engage- 
ments, including, most recently, the 
sellout Anything Goes and a spry revival 
of Born Yesterday. But I've been to the 
Colonial Theatre on so many opening 
nights since September that I've felt like 
Elliot Norton in days of yore: get me 
rewrite! 

Anyway, get me rerun — the 10 Best 
Plays of 1988: 

* * - 

1) Mensch Meier (Trinity Repertory 
Company). Director Adrian Hall was 
behind the first mainstage, mainstream 
production by a big-gun American com- 
pany of this profoundly difficult 1978 
play by the West German dramatist 
Franz Xaver Kroetz. A stark account of 
the implosion of an ordinary working- 
class. family, Mensch Meier exposes the 
chasm between dream life and work life 
into which human emotion can plum- 
met. Hall’s production, uncompromising 
but never sensational, was agonizingly 
controlled, and the performances, 
particularly by the late Richard 
Kavanaugh as Otto Meier, passed out of 
the realm of so-called acting and into that 
seldom approached zone where charac- 
ter and conduit become one. 

2) ‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore (American 

Repertory Theatre). John Ford’s Jacobean 
tragedy, rife with incest, murder, and the 
favorite themes of Sam’ Shepard, was 
given an operatically- Grand Guignol 
treatment by Michael Kahn — one that 
took Ford’s blood-dripping excess and 
went it one better, with the leading man, 
having murdered his sister-lover, enter- 
ing what was to have been her wedding 
banquet not only bearing her heart on a 
skewer but wearing her dress! A striking- 
ly staged, no-holds-barred treatment of a 
classic, the production — which removed 
Ford’s poetic shocker from the Italy of 
Machiavelli to the Italy of Mussolini — 
aptly contrasted the illicit but unfettered 
love at its center with the right-wing 
repression all around. Derek Smith, a 
nihilistic. Romeo of¢a Giovanni in An- 
nabella’s bloody frock and waving her 
heart like a shish kebab, gave a per- 
formance of frightening intensity, and he 
was matched by Daniel Von Bargen as a 
jack-booted Vasques to whom fascism 
clearly meant never having to say you're 
sorry. 
3) Uncle Vanya (American Repertory 
Theatre). This adaptation of Chekhov by 
David Mamet was not what you'd expect: 
Slavic shitheads in the wilderness, sitting 
around some vicious samovar. Rather, it 
was lucid, tender, and indisputably 
Chekhovian — much more self-effacing 
than the glib rewrites of a Michael Frayn, 
and proof, if proof were needed, that 
Mamet's no linguistic one-trick pony. 
Moreover, the David Wheeler produc- 
tion, which belied its workshop status as 
part of ART’s New Stages series, featured 
a handful of memorably quirky if not yet 
fully orchestrated performances, includ- 
ing Christopher Walken’s deeply in- 
solent Astrov, Alvin Epstein’s grasping 
Serebryakov, Lindsay Crouse’s beautiful 
but almost mannish Yelena, and Daniel 
Von Bargen’s jarringly contemporary, 
self-loathing wreck of a Vanya. 

4) Driving Miss Daisy (Colonial 
Theatre). Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning tomedy about an elderly Jewish 
Southern lady and her deferential but 
proud black driver could not have been 
better in its long-running New York 
incarnation, which starred Dana Ivey and 
Morgan Freeman, than it was in this 
national touring production, where 
chauffee and chauffeur were played by 
the incomparable Julie Harris and 
chiseled Brock Peters. A deceptively 
simple, and humane, series of scenes 
tracing the growth of a thorny rela- 
tionship over the course of time, aging, 
and the slow dissolution of prejudice, 
Driving Miss Daisy is one of those small 
packages in which good things are 
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Company). The sometimes staid Hunt- 
ington got up on the right side of bed 
with legend’s greatest lover — a rake 
rolling in rationalism in the rarely per- 
formed prose play by Moliére. In this 
curiously modern tragicomedy, Don Juan 
and his valet Sganarelle are a Beckett- 
esque pair joisting their way, masterful 
atheist and moralizing schlub, through a 
shallow world punctuated by deep pock- 
ets of mystery. And Jacques Cartier’s 
production, on a bare if imposingly 
framed stage, underlined the muted 
vaudeville aspect of the play. Moreover, 
it both retained the 17th-century swash- 
buckle and made marvelous fun of it. 
Spidery John Vickery was a dashingly 
affected, lock-up-your-daughters Don 
Juan, with Yiddishe sadsack Dick Latessa 
irresistible as his baser half. 

6) Sex, Drugs, Rock & Roll/The 
House of Horror (American Repertory 
Theatre). These two wildly diverse tours- 
de-force by Eric Bogosian and Paul 
Zaloom were the more successful com- 
ponents of ART’s fall festival of satiric 
subversives. Both dealt in toxins, though 
the human flotsam and jetsam who 
populate Bogosian’s imagination seem 
willingly to have surrendered to life’s 
pollutants while Zaloom’s frantic puppet 
characters are at the mercy of dreader 


living through chemistry. Bogosian’s 
latest compilation of scabrous, linking 
vignettes (which appeared earlier in the 
year at the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, as New Americans (Between a Rock 
and a Hard Place)) reached its apotheosis 
at ART; the performer laureate of the 
down and out-of-it, Bogosian proved 
he’s not just a brilliant actor, he’s a seer, 
looking into the Times Square tea leaves 
at deep shit. And Zaloom, a skilled 
puppeteer whose dramatis personae in- 
clude real rather than human refuse, is 
also out to issue America a warning. Left 
to the mercy of these chameleonic 
Cassandras, we'll be laughing all the way 
to the brink. 

7) Observe the Sons of Ulster 
Marching Towards the Somme (Boston 
Shakespeare Company in a co-venture 
with Boston College). The cornerstone of 
the Boston Shakespeare Company's sad- 
ly underfunded Northern Irish Festival, 
this powerful if sprawling anti-war play 
by Frank McGuinness, about a regiment 
of Irish Protestants heading into history 
as cannon fodder during World War I, 
was given a stripped-down but eloquent- 
ly acted production under Tina Packer's 
direction. The set consisted of a set of 
bleachers, but the performance scaled 
them metaphorically as well as physical- 


ly, with Chris Coucill, David Hayward, 
Tim Saukiavicus, and Tom Mehigan 
especially poignant playing soldiers as 
covered in warts as glory, their sacrifice 
having more to do with centuries-old 
sectarianism and one another than wit 
king and country. : 
8) Aunt Dan and Lemon/The Boys 
Next Door (Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany). These two controversial plays 
weren't performed in repertory, but they 
should have been. Both Wallace Shawn’s 
tea-cozy diatribe on the allure of fascism 
and Tom Griffin’s heartfelt comedy set in 
a \group home for the mentally handi- 


and, trickily‘ negotiated by fine Trinity 
actit\g ensembles. Moreover, both plays 
rush in where lily-livered liberals fear to 
treadbin an effort to pinpoint the font of 
compassion. Shawn does so by showing 


an were directed by David Wheeler - 


how few morally defective dots need be . 


connected for it to dry up altogether, 
Griffin by daring to go through rather 
than delicately around the absurdities 
confronting the mentally impaired in or- 
der to tap into it. Shawn’s play, in par- 
ticular, ‘has- been grossly misinter- 
preted as a brain-teasing apologia for 
the Nazis, but I thought it was dynamite 
— so logical and even dainty in its de- 
livery that you could hardly hear 


the fuse fizzle. 

9) Penn & Teller (Colonial Theatre). 
This self-proclaimed “Siegfried and Roy 
from Hell” — actually Penn Jillette of the 
loud mouth and carny sensibility, and his 
silent, inscrutable partner, Teller — 
preside over a magic show that has more 
to do with Antonin Artaud’s theater of 
cruelty than with the lady-sawing and 
critter-out-of-a-hat production of a 
David Copperfield or Doug Henning. 
There is an edge to what they do, and 
oftener than not they seem about to dive 
over it into an abyss of chill, threatening 
mystery. It’s only the hip, calculated 
asininity up their sleeves (along with the 
obligatory scarves and a few aces) that 
holds them back. 

10) Animal Crackers (Huntington 
Theatre Company). Okay, so this was 
not a serious dramatic event; I person- 
ally preferred the quiet relentlessness of 
Life and Fate. But in the piffle depart- 
ment, this stylish Larry Carpenter stag- 
ing of the 1928 Marx Brothers classic, 
with a trio of idiosyncratic impersona- 
tors led by Frank Ferrante and an ac- 
complished phalanx of fresh-faced tap 
dancers, took top honors. The singers 
could sing, the hoofers could hoof, and 
as a comic vehicle, it was like a surrey 
with the lunatic fringe on top. 0 
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by Bill Marx 


his year, as in years past, the 
j stnall-theater season leaves me 

with an impression of unreality, a 
lingering whiff of the Twilight Zone. In 
this weird dimension, change changes. 
nothing: directors may move on to 
commercials, actors may head down to 
New York or fly to La La Land, and 
companies may fold. But they are always 
replaced by new, eager recruits, and local 


it will be a crap shoot each time out — 
remains undisturbed by the frantic 
motion. : 

Each season there’s more chutzpah 
than horse sense and more energy than 
ingenuity. What talent there is is spread 
way too thin, and the more cowardly 
companies have turned to mounting 
middlebrow “hits” — local theaters are 
not just playing it safe, they’re on - 
autopilot. But as a Yiddish proverb goes, * 
“Flogging a dead horse doesn’t make it 
go any faster.” And since there have\been 
precious twitches of life atthe New 
Ehrlich Theatre, the Lyric Stage,and * 


to hold out some lumps of sugar. Here , 
(compiled from reviews by Skip Ascheim. 
and Sally Cragin as well as by myself), 
are the year’s 10 best. 

* * * 

1) Life and Fate (American Repertory 
Theatre). In this small-scale production, 
actress Ruth Maleczech, under the 
unassuming-direction of Frederick 
Wiseman, breathed life into a single 
extraordinary chapter from Vasily 
Grossman’s epic novel, Life and Fate. 
Although the book is centered on the 
Battle of Stalingrad, the section took the 
form of a letter written by a Jewish doctor 
interned in the German-occupied 
Ukraine to her son on what would 
probably be the last night of her life. And 
Maleczech plumbed rather than milked 
the farewell; her voice low and 
deliberate, her eyes ajump with irony, 
her pen abrim with the preposterous 
details of ghetto life, the actress 
practically reverberated with pent-up 
anger at the realization that she would 
not be a survivor. 

2) A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Cornerstone Theater Company). The 
Harvard-born touring troupe revisited 
Radcliffe’s Agassiz Theatre with a 
radically odd, but delightful, version of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. In director 
Bill Rauch’s updated Athens, Theseus 
was a Catholic priest and Hippolyta, his 
captive Amazon queen, was recast as a 
nun with whom Theseus was hanky- 
pankying. As if that weren't quirky 
enough, the fairies were Javanese 
shadow puppets and the rude 





Riches ina little room 


theater’s most predictable quality — that: © 


Newtons New Repertory Theatre, better \. 


\ 


mechanicals an assortment of table 
lamps! But the frisky Cornerstone actors 
never flinched in the face of preposterous 
comic implications; every line was 
delivered with a blend of unstrained 
innocence and deadpan humor. 

3) The Outsider (Boston University 
School of Theatre Arts). Wolfgang 
Borchert’s rarely performed expressionist 
fable about a German soldier returning 
home after World: War Il-was given a 
wonderful student production for which 
half of the orchestra seats of the Boston 
University Theatre were removed for the 
installation of the set — a towering 
jigsaw construction of iron platforms that 
hung over the audience like a gaunt 
dinosaur. Energetically acted, 
eccentrically costumed, and rousingly 
staged by director W.A. Finlay, who 
didn’'tstint on Borchert’s grim 
combination of existential pathos and 
metaphysical vaudeville, the evening 
was both thought-provoking and hair- 
raising — one actor dove from the top of 
the set, bouncing off three platforms on 
his way down. 

4) Present Laughter (Lyric Stage). 
his isn’t Noel Coward's most” 
histicated romp; turning on the comic 
tof a vain, aging actor pursued by 
ale fans, the. comedy has the 
sedate fizz of a bottle’of bubbly that, 
though oe 7 has been open for a 
while. But the Lyric production didn’t so 
much inhaleCoward’s aged bubbles as 
blow them gle@fully around Peggy 
Miller's stylish set, The show's 
supporting performances were toned 
down and creditablewith Philip 
Patrone’s stagestruck nebbish a ridtous 
portrait of celebrity worship gone ga-ga: 
And Jeremiah Kissel was hNarious as the 
ripe old matinee idol, whom 
portrayed as a good-natured little rat 
determined to have his flings without 
losing his peace of mind or self-serving 
image. 

5) Principia Scriptoriae (Hartford 
Stage Company). Okay, so Hartford 
Stage is hardly a small theater. But this 
production, set in a war-torn Latin 
American country, was unfairly blasted 
by the local head-in-the-sand critics. A 
powerful tale of friendship and betrayal 
between two writers, an American 
idealist and a Latin, the intricate 
psychopolitical drama by Richard 
Nelson drags the pair from torture in 
prison to the glib absurdities of peace 
negotiations. James Simpson’s no- 
nonsense staging of this knotty study of 
realpolitik was gritty, cruel, and 
beautifully acted, particularly by Greg 
Germann, whose ugly American 
scribbler walked the thin line between 
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Ruth Maleczech in 


.self-hatred and hubris. 
6) Sunday on the Rocks’ 

Theatre). Although its plot 
Ms. magazine checklist of patriarchal 
bugaboos, local playwright Thetesa 
Rebeck’s play is a generally petceptive 
look at four women roommates, The 
characters’ comic contradictions are 
drawn with such skill that the jawboning 
has a fresh, confessional quality +—ia 
playful, if uneasy, comradeship eydlves 
out of the gossip, arguments, and \ , 
dreams. At the end, Rebeck can’t résist 
rounding up a villainess and running her 
out of the neighborhood. But the writer 
was fortunate to have a trio of winning 
New Ehrlich actresses — Paula Plum, 
Chloe L. Leamon, and Christine Romeo 
— talented enough to hoist her fragile, 
commune over the dramatic barricades 
to victory. 

7) Taking Turns (Boston Theatre of 
the Deaf). Former Cambridge Ensemble 
artistic director Joann Green staged/this 
unusual and demanding production 
(performed simultaneously in American 
Sign Language and spoken English); the 
evening consisted of three one-act plays, 
two of which were originally written for 


. radio. One piece, a German comedy (an 


‘a@xymoron?), was an intermittently 
tedious marriage of angst and slapstick. 
But the two plays written for broadcast 
by English playwright Peter Barnes were 
hauntingly performed and made 
perceptive points about the means of 
resistance available to the politically 
powerless. At certain moments, the cast’s 
expressive faces and movements had the 
unearthly beauty of silent-film images. 
8) The Tale of Lear (StageWest). A 
magisterial if radical adaptation of 
Shakespeare by the renowned Japanese 
director Tadashi Suzuki, this often 
mesmerizing East-meets-West theater 
piece radiated an austere authority, 





commanded a hypnotically hybrid 
aesthetic, and vibrated with pentameter 
power. Even if Suzuki's brand of noh 
minimalism stinted on the play’s 
poignance, the cast of a dozen, drawn 
from the four American repertory 
companies that collaborated on the 
project (Milwaukee Rep, Berkeley Rep, 
and Arena Stage, in addition to 
StageWest), rendered a number of scenes 
with shivering clarity. 

9) You Strike the Woman, You 
Strike the Rock: A Tale of Three 
Women (Vusisizwe Players). The 
Johannesburg-based Vusisizwe Players 
presented a tragicomic slice of South 
African life. But the company knew that 
heavy subjects need not be dealt with 
heavy-handedly; the ribald humor the 
play’s trio of black women shared ona 
Cape Town bus ride typified the 
rollicking approach. And despite the 
predictable jabs at archetypes of the 
urban South African ruling class, the 
actresses never lost their audience — 
their performances were too vital. 

10) Zangezi: A Supersaga in Twenty 
Planes (Museum of Fine Arts). Never 
mind that Russian futurist-Velimir 
Khlebnikov's bizarre dramatic poem, 
which melds disparate languages from 
the birds’ to Berlitz, is so gonzo it makes 
Hunter Thompson read like George Will. 
This fascinating melange of sound and 
language, both playful and apocalyptic, 
cried out to be staged, and a brave man, 
director Peter Sellars, did it with the 
expert help of actors David Warrilow, 
who has one of the most mystical voices 
ever to issue from a human larynx, Ruth 
Maleczech, and Ben Halley Jr. 
Augmented by the now piercing, now 
rumbling audio “landscape” of electronic 
composer Jon Hassell, Sellars’s staging 
managed to be both baffling and 
hypnotic. 0 
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as the year of the Deutsch and the 
Dutch. 

The Germans are the generous 
Diisseldorfers who, through the Bina- 
tional, have helped Boston, widely per- 
ceived as the most reactionary of 
American provincial cultural capitals, 
come to terms with the art of the late 20th 
century. The Dutch are those 17th- 
century artists who painted images ap- 
propriate to a period acknowledged as 
their Golden Age. 

You might think there’s nothing more 
to say about the Binational, the exchange 
between the ICA and the MFA and their 
counterparts in Diisseldorf of work made 
in each country during the past three 
years (the German component remains 
here until January 29). And that response 
would be a sign of its success. More ink 
has been spilled (these days, I should say 
more bytes have been inputted) and 
more talk generated over that double- 
headed art survey than about any 
contemporary-art exhibition ever 
mounted in this city 

The discussion has been heated — the 
opinions expressed often hostile — but it 
has been a discussion sustained over 
several months, and all those who care 
have nad ample opportunity to spill their 


Art 


bile and vent their spleen. The discussion 
will continue, I suspect, long after 

German Art of the Late ‘80s’ moves on 
to Houston and Minneapolis 

So what, you might ask, especially 
since the American component, curated 
by the home team, was so packaged, so 
embarrassingly bush league. The answer 
is that any community concerned about 
its cultural health must periodically 
thrash out aesthetic issues — ideally over 
something everyone can see firsthand 
and repeatedly I went to ‘ American Art 
of the Late ‘80s” a dozen times, and my 
responses to the art changed, grew more 
subtle and refined through this repeated 
exposure, as well as through the dis 
cussion that ensued, though my overall 
judgment remained the same. I expect 


I n the visual arts, 1988 will go down 
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Jan Davidszoon de Heem, Still Life (1649), at the Fogg Art Museum 


Still life and 


still moving 
The Dutch and the Deutsch 
dominate in Boston art 


by David Bonetti 


nent of the Binational could have been 
curated any place (any place with a New 
York state of mind, that is). Before 
another ambitious exchange exhibition 
goes forth from this city, the question of 
the role of the regional artist should be 


German art now on view. 

For the sustained exposure to contem- 
porary art the Binational offered Boston 
audiences, it has to be seen as the most 
important event not just of the season 
but of the decade. The MFA — with the 


help of the ICA and their Diisseldorf addressed. How exciting — and how 
partners — has taken its first step in risky — it would have been to offer 
confronting contemporary visual cul- Germany the provocative work of Cary 
ture. It must make plans to take its sec- Leibowitz, Judy WHaberl, and Frank 


Egloff, to mention just three locals (all 
three included, by the way,.in the ICA’s 
1988 “Boston Now” show). No one 
would have complained that that Bina- 
tional was predictable or packaged 


*« a 


ond and third steps soon. 

The failures of the Binational need to 
be acknowledged so they do not get 
repeated. I’m not talking about which 
artists were represented; I’m talking 
about the structure of the exhibition and * 
the method used (curatorial teams) to The exhibitions focusing on Holland's 
choose the art. The ICA recently held a Golden Age were more satisfying events. 
symposium on the Binational attended The MFA, with Amsterdam's Rijks- 
by both the German and the American museum, mounted “Masters of 17th 
curatorial teams that addressed these Century Dutch Landscape Painting” — 
issues. Kaspar K6nig, an independent the Dutch landscape show of this gen- 
curator highly regarded in Europe for his eration. Masterpieces by Jan van Goyen, 
challenging exhibitions, could barely Salomon van Ruisdael, and his nephew 
contain his distaste for “German Art of Jacob, who collectively defined the flat, 
the Late ‘80s.” (He had not seen the plain-speaking national landscape style, 
American component.) He charged that formed the heart of the exhibition, but | 
there is no internal reason for such was also struck by the importance of 
exhibitions other than the curatorial outside influences on the Dutch. Early 
imperative to mount another show. He works by Flemish exiles made a crucial 
furthermore felt that the curatorial team contribution to the development of the 
dilutes the individual point of view. He national style, and later Italianate paint- 
wants to see exhibitions that take risks, ings done by Dutchmen who had made 
that, in his words, “blow the roof off the the obligatory pilgrimage to Rome, “cap- 
place.’” Whether you liked the Binational ital of pictura’s school,” supplied a cos- 
or not, you'd have to agree that little mopolitan alternative that enriched 
shown in either segment even shakes the Dutch culture. Three extraordinary 
rafters paintings by Rembrandt escaped cate- 

K6nig also said, “Art has nothing to do gorization. Each was a miracle of ob- 
with nations, but it definitely has to do servation balanced with intellect. 


the-same thing -will happen~with -the - ~-with ptace.~ Well; the-American compo-——--- Shown ‘simultaneously_ at Harvard's . 
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Sackler Museum, “Landscapes in Per- 
spective: Drawings by Rembrandt and 
His Contemporaries” got somewhat lost 
in the Dutch shuffle, but for anyone who 
managed to stop by there, the nine 
Rembrandt drawings — at the least — 
made the trip worthwhile. 

The Fogg’s “A Prosperous Past: The 
Sumptuous Still Life in the Netherlands, 
1600-1700” marked a splendid close to 
the season's Dutch orgy. Willem Kalf was 
a new name to me (where had I been all 
these years? looking at too many Haim 
Steinbachs?). The delicacy of his ob- 
servation was matched by his incredible 
technique, which, in turn, was rivaled 
only by Vermeer’s. There’s no praise 
higher than that. 

It was instructive to have both 
noteworthy shows of Dutch Baroque 
painting here in one season. They made 
it clear that the same kind of approach 
and style can apply to both still life and 
landscape. For instance, Goyen in land- 
scape and Pieter Claesz’ and Willem 
Heda in still life favor palettes tending to 
monochrome and an uncluttered compo 
sition in which a flat horizon line is 
broken by a single element — a tree or.a 
windmill in Goyen, a silver tazza or 
goblet in Claesz and Heda. | could have 
learned as much, | suppose, reading ar 
art-history text, but experiencing it direct 
ly through the paintings was a rare 
pleasure. 

Eighty-eight was a good year for 
devotees of Pablo Picasso. The ICA 
presented “Je Suis le Cahier,” a selection 
from his notebooks, 175 of which — jam 
packed with sketches, notations, finished 
drawings, even laundry lists and address 
cards — were found in his crowded 
Riviera villa after his death, in 1973 
Picasso was the master of the quick take 
and in these sketchbooks, you can see his 
ideas develop before your very eyes. The 
drawings he did for his 1963 masterpiece 
The Rape of the Sabines (owned by the 
MFA) are a true revelation of the mind of 
genius at work. 

Installed simultaneously at the Fogg 
were selections from the St. Louis-based 
Pulitzer Collection, which is rich with 
work from the School of Paris, particular 
ly Picasso, Braque, and Matisse. Two of 


- Picasso's .still-life collages, dating from 
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the years when he and Braque were busy 
inventing Cubism, were conceptual de- 
lights. Constructed of images of Picasso's 
ever-popular guitar and a bottle of Bass 
ale, the collages demonstrated how art 
based in an idea can at the same time 
offer ‘perceptual pleasure. The Pulitzer 
Collection picks up steam again with 
work made in New York after the Second 
World. War: great pictures by Jackson 
Pollock, Mark Rothko, and Ellsworth 
Kelly, and sculpture by Richard Serra. 
While it was here — all too briefly — the 
collection functioned as the museum of 
modern art Boston/Cambridge has never 
had but sorely needs. 
* * bal 

A sad chapter in Cambridge’s flirtation 
with modernism was chronicled last 
summer when the badly light-damaged 
murals Mark Rothko painted for Harvard 
were shown at the Sackler. Rothko 
always wanted to paint a room, but the 
room Harvard gave him — a penthouse 
dining room in the then-new Holyoke 
Center — was filled with natural light all 
day long. The unstable pigments Rothko 
used faded almost immediately, and for a 
variety of reasons Harvard delayed 
removing the murals until little was left 
of their original color balances, which are 
so crucial to the success of any Rothko 
painting. Despite their fading, they 
proved to be moving relics, their tragic 
history now incorporated. I hope you 
saw them. Harvard plans to keep them in 
storage for at least 20 more years — if not 
forever — to protect them from further 
damage. 

Ellsworth Kelly kicked the season off 
to a rousing start last January with a 
traveling retrospective of his works on 
paper at the MFA. Kelly is best known for 
the austere, brilliantly colored paintings 
and sculptures that define perfection for 
postwar American art. His works on 
paper, though as refined in sensibility, 
reveal the notoriously private artist with 
his hair down. Dada-esque postcards to 
friends, found objects that approximated 
his work, and sloppy experiments re- 
vealed. the ‘private artist’ we. all too 
seldom get a glimpse of. 

MIT's List Visual Arts Center shone its 
spotlight on two artists we needed to see 
here. Siah Armajani’s Sacco and Vanzetti 
Reading Room was a homely, functional 
construction made of everyday building 
materials. It offered a model of building 
for a new democracy, one created by an 
intelligent populace aware of its history 
and political philosophy through. the 
active reading of books, newspapers, and 
magazines — which the artist generously 
supplied. (He also supplied yellow pen- 
cils for taking notes.) Idealistic? Yes. 
Necessary? Now more than ever. Arma- 
jani is America’s most important public 
artist. As the Boston area fills up with 
public art, most of it as mindless as it is 
artless, you have to wonder why he has 
not received a single local commission. 

MIT also showed the scathing work of 
Nancy Spero, whose anger toward the 
male-dominated power structure led her 
to make feminist works simultaneously 
with the rise of the women’s movement, 
in the late 1960s, a project she has 
continued to the present day. Spero 
works on paper, and she combines 
repeated woodblock and rubber-stamp 
images of women from different cultures 
and epochs with texts that seek to make 
sense of the madness of sexism. 

The Rose Art Museum’s 1988 schedule 
of exhibits was as formalist-oriented as 
MIT’s was politically engaged. And it, 
too, offered a series of important solo 
shows. Michelle Stuart's epic, grid-based 
abstract “paintings” are about landscape 
but also incorporate real landscape ele- 
ments, like flowers, sand, shells; they 
were powerful and passionate. And 
retrospectives of both Jake Berthot and 
Friedel Dzubas highlighted veteran ab- 
sttact painters who have done their best 
work in the past decade. The tribute to 
Dzubas, an important figure in the local 
art community, was particularly well- 
considered. 

Mass College of Art’s North Gallery 
focuses on the kind of hot art most 
institutions shy away from (or run away 
from screaming). This year it hosted the 
astonishing painting of the Marukis, a 
Japanese. couple who survived 


Hiroshima to devote their lives as artists 
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Pablo Picasso, photo by Robert Doisneau 
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Doug Starn and Mike Starn, Double Mona Lisa with Self-Portrait (1985-’88), part of the Binational at the MFA 


to bearing testimony to the horror they 
witnessed, Truly unforgettable. 

Also unforgettable was the Names 
Project, the community-generated quilt 
project to commemorate those who have 
died of AIDS. The Names Project might 
well turn out to be the largest folk 
artwork in history, and it succeeds as art 
by making personal (it names names) a 
syndrome many would have remain 


nameless and thus easier to ignore 





Anyone who wants to keep abreast of 
what's happening in the visual arts — 
especially in the burgeoning local art 
scene — must get to the galleries on a 
regular basis. It’s impossible to do justice 
to the many superlative shows galleries 
mount month after month, often without 
thanks, often at a financial loss. Talk 
about taking risks. Let one exhibit stand 
for many. Cliff Peacock’s new paintings 
at the Thomas Segal Gallery could break 


your heart, not a fashionable thing for an 
artist to do in oh-so-cool 1988, but a good 
enough goal for Titian, Caravaggio, 
Rembrandt, and Goya. About suffering 
they were never wrong, the old masters, 
and Peacock shares with them the 
intuition that the only thing worth 
painting is the pain that defines what it is 
to be human. With painters like this in 
our community, we don’t have to worry 
about our cultural worth Oo 
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Will the center ever hold? 


And yet it was a fruitful 


by Milo Miles 


Sonic Youth 


years of frustration in several pop- 
music modes this year. Even so, 
and though a number of albums and 
songs on my 10 Best Lists will endure as 
milestones, no one style or work so 
dominated all scenes as to re-establish a 
directive, that chimeric next big thing. 
But this state-of-no-center will endure 
blithely for some time to come. Pop has 
become a field too large for ail the 
partisan camps to listen to one another, 
and finally too permanent for them to 
feel the need to. 
Which is not to say the harvest hasn't 


F ruition replaced more than two 





Talking Heads 


been richer in some spots than others 
this year. The gathering of albums fea- 
tures three eclectic black performers — 
Ornette Coleman, Jimi Hendrix, and 
Prince — who are alike in that their 
relation to the rest of black and white 
music is perennially ambiguous. And 
their three records are, for various rea- 
sons, a tad unusual. 

Coleman’s ostracism from the ranks of 
serious jazzmen now belongs to the past, 
but who knew whether he would ever 
make the harmolodics-for-everyone. al- 
bum observers had been predicting for 
years. Virgin Beauty is it. Last year’s In 


year around the edges 


All Languages overwhelmed any objec- 
tions by offering a host of Coleman’s 
powers; Virgin Beauty opens up his 
structures and showcases soloists with a 
clarity that catches up the most un- 
susceptible listener. Alfhough advocates 
have kept nattering about Coleman’s 
R&B wellsprings, he has never seemed so 
at home near pop. 

Hendrix operated in a more confused 
zone than his original fans understood. 
The big guitar and the English backing 
stamped him a rocker, but he was never 
wholly comfortable with that slot. As 
Radio One details more explicitly than 


any other posthumous Hendrix collec- 
tion (largely because it was recorded 
earlier in his career), he just wanted to 
play it all, and his blues (“Catfish Blues”) 
was as potent and as transmogrified as 
his pop (“Day Tripper”). 

Prince also calls adepts of many 
tongues into session in his work. You can 
measure the breadth of his appeal from 
the way the The Black Album, never 
officially released, managed a near- 
consensus on year-end lists as a bootleg. 
(On the turntable and on the charts, his 
replacement LP, Lovesexy, faded like a 
wilting orchid.) The Black Album, every- 
where tinged by the hurlyfunkaburly of 
George Clinton, emulated the all-con- 
suming stage shows and jams Prince put 
on the road this year. But despite his 
prowess at rallying the troops, it’s hard to 
discern just who’s heeding his example 
— everyone is a bit, no one brilliantly. 

Indeed, Prince has (not unwillingly) 
incorporated more and more rap into his 
arrangéments. Meanwhile, rap has car- 
ried on merrily, sampling bites from his 
plate and every other. It’s easy to see that 
being an omnivore can increase your 
chances of survival: after having been 
declared extinct at least twice (and 
sounding mighty comatose last year), rap 
retook the stage with a flurry of vitality. 

For every veteran rhyme outfit that 
seemed drained (Grandmaster Flash), 
another rebounded with invigorated 
neo-classicism (Kool Moe Dee). Caustic 
black-nationalist militancy from the dis- 
enfranchised hit a peak with Public 
Enemy, though their slash-and-burn 
overstating is evident in the very title /t 
Takes a Nation of Millions To Hold Us 
Back. They weren’t held back much: 
more than a million bought the record. 
Increasingly, platinum and gold were 
attainable goals for rappers this year. 
“Don’t Believe the Hype,” “You Gots To 
Chill,” “Follow the Leader,” and others 
were unavoidable statements of 1988. 
They are among the rap material that will 
be used decades from now to show, as 
critic Nelson George put it, “what it was 
really like back then.” For those who 
cherish indie rock and heavy metal as the 
repositories of rebellion, the year was 
scanty; as the ‘80s wind down, rap rules 
the realm of unpopular truth. 
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But 1988 proved punks can flourish in 
maturity as well as any rock pioneers 
(and lots better than hippie outfits). Sonic 
Youth brought no-wave to a gnashing 
climax that not even skeptical holdouts 
for coherent lyrics could quibble away. 
Daydream Nation gushed with the rap- 
ture of the reckless; it was beloved by 
anyone who still needs to turn the 
volume past 12 o'clock loud. Other 


selections on the list make you wonder 


whether this is 1988 or 1978: Talking 
Heads, Pere Ubu, and Patti Smith among 
the best of the year? 

Certainly. Talking Heads are back on 
the trail of thinking fans’ dance: styles 
after a three-year detour into maybe- 
ironic homilies. David Byrne sets up 


Music 


clichés about propriety, ecology, and 
democracy only to puncture them with 
rhapsodic glee. Pere Ubu exult in tech- 
nology even as they ride roughshod over 
it (The Tenement Year sure puts Laurie 
Anderson’s smart but juiceless pro- 
nouncements about big science into 
perspective — not to mention “Devo’s). 
And Smith, bless her, came back a singer 
with heart as well as a rugged band and a 
cause or two. “People Have the Power” 
made me wince the first time I heard it. 
‘Just listen to the music,” I urged. Now 
the sentiment doesn’t seem so _half- 
baked; all she’s saying is that none of us 
has to be a puppet, that we can all be 
responsible. 

Another trend embraces female per- 
formers like Sinéad O’Connor, Michelle 
Shocked, and Tracy Chapman. (By the 
way, the last was Boston’s biggest pop 
success in years, yet she had such slight 
connection with the club circuit that 
hardly anyone, even locals, thinks of her 
as being of the city. She just happened to 
be going to college hereabouts when she 
was discovered.) The standard dismissal 
of these singers — all activists, all with a 
plain affinity for the acoustic — is that 
they are folkie madonnas resurrected. 
But though there is a bit of Baez and 
Odetta floating about, the key difference 
is that O’Connor, Shocked, Chapman, 
and others have listened full well to 
Smith and her daughters. If folkie 
madonnas are coming back, they are 
damn well coming back after punk. 

Without question, one item that is 
going away is the seven-inch vinyl 
single. Post-mortems for the LP are 
premature (more and more, the death 
knells are being rung by an industry 
eager to upgrade its factories), but figures 
don’t lie for the little 45. Less than a tenth 
as many singlgs went gold this year as in 
1978, when the dance one-off was king. 
Albums and CDs are moving in record 
numbers, so the relative market share for 
the 45 is even worse than its absolute 
sales decline would indicate. 

But if the old format is dead, the new 
one is not yet born. Cassingles? You 
sense these are a bit of a ripoff, since 
you could get so much more tape in that 
case. Itty-bitty CDs that you need an 
adapter to play? Please, not those irritat- 
ing gewgaws. With their voluminous 
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Patti Smith 


favorite seven-inchers acquired this year 
were the Jesus and Mary Chain cover 
of “Surfin’ USA” and the Persuaders’ 
oldie “Thin Line Between Love and 
Hate.” 

Here are 50 more albums that will 
kept on the shelves with pride: 

Ambitious Lovers, Greed; Bhundu 
Boys, Tsvimbodzemoto; Big Audio Dyna- 
mite, Tighten Up, Vol. 88; Alpha Blondy, 
Jerusalem; Bulgarian State Radio and 


‘Television Female Vocal Choir, Le mys- 


tére des voix bulgares, Volume One and 
Volume Two; Burning Flames, Wave and 
Jump; Camper Van Beethoven, Our 
Beloved Revolutionary Sweetheart; Ray 
Charles, Just Between Us; Robert Cray 
Band, Don’t Be Afraid of the Dark; Kool 
Moe Dee, How Ya Like Me Now; Zani 
Diabate and the Super Djata Band; Gil- 
berto Gil, Soy loco por ti América; the 
Godfathers, Birth, School, Work, Death; 
Guy; Toots Hibbert, Toots in Memphis; 
Incorporated Thang Band, Lifestyles of 
the Roach and Famous; Etta James, 


Men & Volts, The Mule; Joni Mitchell, 
Chalk Mark in a Rainstorm; Obed 
Ngobeni, My Wife Bought a Taxi; Sinéad 
O’Connor, The Lion and the Cobra; the 
Real Sounds, Wende Zako; Sade, Strong- 
er Than Pride; Ryuichi’ Sakamoto, Neo 
Geo; Salt-n-Pepa, A Salt with a Deadly 
Pepa; Michelle Shocked, Short Sharp 
Shocked; Gary Stewart, Brand New; 
Timbuk3, Eden Alley; Tony! Toni! Toné!, 
Who?; Traveling Wilburys, Volume One; 
various performers, The Heartbeat of 
Soweto; various performers, Heartbeat 
Soukous; various’ performers, 
Homeland; various performers, A Vision 
Shared; various performers, Zaire Choc!; 
Voivod, Dimension Hatréss; Was (Not 
Was), What Up, Dog?; Marion Williams, 
Born To Sing the Gospel; Brian Wilson; 
Womack & Womack, Conscience; Zouk 
Machine. 


A batch of also sharp singles: 
Bobby Brown, “My Prerogative” and 
“Don’t Be Cruel”; Darrly Duncan, “J-J-J- 





City, “Right Back to You”; L’Trimm, 


“Cars with the Boom.” 


Re-issues of the year: 

The Beatles, Past Masters, Volume 
One and Volume Two; Ray Charles, His 
Greatest Hits, Volume One and Volume 
Two (CD only); Guy Clark, Old No. 1; 
Bob Wills, Fiddle; the “5” Royales Sing 
Baby Don't Do It and Sing Laundromat 
Blues. 


Soundtracks of the year: 
Kinky: John Waters’s Hairspray. 
Straight: Good Morning Vietnam. 


Shows of the year: 

Prince at the Worcester Centrum; 8 
Bold Souls at the ICA Theatre; Dixie 
Hummingbirds at Nightstage; Kassav’ at 
the Channel; B.B. King at the Strand 
Theatre. 


The agony of life and the ecstasy of art: 
James Brown. 


sound and volatile special mixes, 12-inch | Seven Year Itch; Jane’s Addiction, Noth- James Brown”; Ecstasy Club, “Jesus 
singles are secure for the moment; but at —ing’s Shocking; Reverend Claude Jeter, Loves the Acid”; E.U., “Da Butt”; Truth is stranger than fiction: 
four bucks and more, they remain a Yesterday and Today; Joan Jett and the Michael Hurley, “The Revenant”; Rick Thirty years after it was a number-five 


specialty product. So, for the devoted, 
the standard-size single will persist, if 
only for its aura of the magic moment, 
the treasured throwaway. Trouble is, 


Blackhearts, Up Your Alley; the Jungle 
Brothers, Straight out of the Jungle; Glad- 
ys Knight and the Pips, All Our Love; Los 
Lobos, La pistola y el corazén; Lyres, A 


James, “Loosey’s Rap”; Big Daddy Kane, 
“Raw”; Moré Kante, “Yé Ké Yé Ké”; 
Robert Plant, “Heaven Knows”; Prince, 


“I Wish U Heaven” (12-inch version); 


hit, not only was Harry Belafonte’s 
“Banana Boat (Day-O)” a highlight of the 
movie Beetlejuice, but the original album 
on which the song appeared was re- 


eventually it will become so rare, people = Promise Is a Promise. Royal House, “Party People”; Siouxsie issued, and the number was covered at 
will associate it with the elitism that at- Mahlathini and the Mahotella Queens, and the Banshees, ‘Peek-a-Boo’; least twice, by Kathy Mathis and Joe 
taches to black-and-white films. My two Thokozile; Miriam Makeba, Sangoma; _Stetsasonic, Talkin’ All That Jazz’; Ten Higgs. O 
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Milo Miles’s 10 best singles Milo Miles’s 10 best albums 
(in alphabetical order) (in alphabetical order) 
1) Arrow, “Groove Master” (Mango) 1) Ornette Coleman, Virgin Beauty (Profile) 
2) Eric B. and Rakim, “Follow the Leader” (Uni) 2) Jimi Hendrix, Radio One (Rykodisc) 
3) Tracy Chapman, ‘Fast Car” (Elektra) 3) Joe Higgs, Family (Shanachie) 
4) EPMD, “You Gots To Chill” (Fresh) 4) Pere Ubu, The Tenement Year (Enigma) 
5) Inner City, “Big Fun” (Virgin) 5) Prince, The Black Album (unreleased) 
6) Billy Ocean, “Get outta My Dreams, Get into My Car” (Arista) 6) Sonny Sharrock, Seize the Rainbow (Enemy) 
7) The Primitives, “Crash” (RCA) 7) Patti Smith, Dream of Life (Arista) 
8) Public Enemy, “Don’t Believe the Hype” (Warner Bros) 8) Sonic Youth, Daydream Nation (Blast First/Enigma) 
9) Al B. Surel, “Nite and Day” (Warner Bros) 9) Talking Heads, Naked (Sire) 
10) John Whitehead, “! Need Money Bad” (Mercury) 10) Various performers, Hurricane Zouk (Earthworks/Virgin) 
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Taking a called strike 


Even Dick Van Dyke and Mary Tyler Moore 
weren't able to make it on their own 


by Robin Dougherty 


ramedy, schmamedy — 
D this was the year that 

really wasn’t (and that 
really isn’t yet). The true new 
genre was strike TV — all 154 
days of it, and a seemingly 
endless. aftermath. It was a year 
in. which phone-company com- 
mercials competed .with soap 
operas (would Jill listen to her 
busybody sister and call her 
father, or stand her ground and 
make him call her?). Even Mary 
Tyler Moore, and Dick Van Dyke, 
couldn't make it after all. And 
what's to love about a 18-hour 
mini-series about unspeakable 
horror? Mostly, it was a year full 
of weeks that offered no redemp- 
tion save reruns of The Tracey 
Ullman Show, which single- 
handedly served to prove that 
sometimes there is life inside that 
little box of circuits. So, for an 
eccentric calendar year, here’s an 
eccentric list of television mo- 
ments, in random order, that 


' really did demand a squawk. 


* >” * 

1) The singing — and danc- 
ing and cursing ‘and halluci- 
nating — detective: Dennis Pot- 
ter created The Singing Detective, 


a mini-series about a washed-up _ 
pulp-fiction writer struck down — 


by a disfiguring skin disease. 
Michael Gambon played both the 
title role of the imaginary gum- 
shoe who fronts a dance band 
and his real-life alter ego, the 
hospitalized writer lying in bed 
and hallucinating film-noir 
scenes and phantasmagoric 
production numbers — and slow- 
ly coming to terms with his 
troubled childhood. The show 
also included masterful per- 
formances from Bill Paterson, 
Patrick Malahide; and Janet 
Suzman in supporting roles. This 


six-part series, which aired in” 


some PBS markets (including 
Boston) in January, attracted a 
cult following in certain cities — 
in New York recently it even 
showed in-a theater. But in 
Boston it was the sleeper of the 
year. Vulgar and ugly, funny and 
confusing, The Singing Detective 
broke ground not only because it 
didn’t shy away from depicting 
human desolation but because it 
dared to redeem it as well. It may 
be the most magnificent thing 
ever aired on television. 

2) Only good shows die 
young: CBS's Frank’s Place, Tim 
Reid’s series about the (mostly 
black) working-class characters 
who run and frequent a New 
Orleans restaurant, is, alas, de- 
funct. Frank, Bubba, Miss Marie, 
Shorty, Tiger, and the rest 
survived the writers’ strike but 
fell victim to an 11th-hour 
cancellation after being shuffled 
around from one non-viable time 
slot to another. Guess no one at 
CBS noticed the Emmy nomina- 
tion for Reid (best actor) or the 
Emmy Award for the show (it 
won for outstanding writing for a 
comedy series). Or that this was 
one series which, on the one 
hand, didn’t dilute black culture 
and, on the other, never seemed 
self-conscious of race. 

3) But some of them go to 
heaven: Brandon Tartikoff’s 
cancellation of The Days and 
Nights of Molly Dodd likewise 
was a crying shame. Created by 
Jay (Buffalo Bill, “Slap” Maxwell) 
Tarses, and starring Blair Brown 








as an unflappable single woman 
living in New York, it was, as 
critic Tom Shales observed, “less 
a situation comedy than an un- 
folding serialized novel.” And a 
crackerjack one at that. Molly’s 
been picked up by the Lifetime 
cable service, which will begin to 
broadcast reruns in January; new 
episodes are expected to air this 
spring. 

4) The strike: The longest, 
dreariest period in recent TV 
history — and the longest strike 
ever to delay film and television 
production — lasted from early 
March to mid August. Mounted 
by the Writers Guild of America, 


‘the strike had as its main issues 


payments for domestic syndi- 
cation of reruns and residuals for 
foreign sales, as well as creative 
control over scripts and 


screenplays. The writers got the . 


latter but weren’t so lucky on the 
former, after finally signing a 
four-year pact with the Alliance 
of Motion Picture and Television 
Producers. As a result of the 
delay (in case you hadn't no- 
ticed), the fall-season premieres 
will last through January and 
beyond. There'll be no mid- 
season replacements. And in the 
meantime, instead of new pro- 
grams, we got made-for-TV mov- 


‘ies, War and Remembrance, and 


a revival of Car 54. 

5) How to grow couch 
potatoes: President Reagan’s  re- 
cent pocket veto of the Children’s 
Television Act, which would 
have restricted advertising on 
children’s shows, means we can 
expect no end to the current 
deluge of 15-to-60-second spots, 
or the 30-minute-long com- 
mercials posing as TV shows on 
Saturday morning. And the veto 
implicitly dealt a blow to more- 
substantial programming for 
children in general. 

6) Light in August, er, No- 
vember: Now that it’s finally 
arrived, Candice Bergen’s 
Murphy Brown, on CBS, stands 
out as the best among slim 
pickin’s. But this extremely funny 
reincarnation of the ‘70s work- 
place-comedy form would be the 
cream of any season’s crop. 
Bergen, who’s hit her stride as a 
comedienne, plays a_ cranky, 
smart-assed super reporter fresh 
from a stay at the Betty Ford 
clinic. Each week she pits her 
holier-than-thou journalistic in- 
tegrity against commercialism, 
inertia, and stupidity. And some- 
times sings “You Keep Me Hang- 
ing On” to her cigarette. 

7) Vanna speaks: Fresh from 
diction lessons with Barbara 
Eden (“Why can I not go with 
you?”), the Great Letter Turner 
made her screen debut in No- 
vember as Venus, in NBC’s The 
Goddess of Love. It wasn’t all her 
fault. The script gave her lines 
like this one to a hairdresser: “My 
friend Medusa could really use 
your help.” Give me an “Oy.” 

8) Trash TV: It can’t be said 
too often: this stuff is revolting. 
Women claiming to be baby 
breeders for Satan was a new low 
in television journalism, even for 
Geraldo Rivera. And not even 
Geraldo taking it on the nose 
from chair-throwing neo-Nazis 
barely a week later could steal the 
sleazelight from his special on 
devil worship. Why can’t it be 
said too often? Because this kind 


‘in’ flashba 
“60s values 





of sensationalism manipulates 
audiences while pretending to 
inform them, and if that’s not 
offensive, what is? 

Meanwhile, The Morton 
Downey Jr. Show has replaced 
intelligent discourse with the 
verbal equivalent of professional 
wrestling. Mort himself once 
punched abortion-rights ad- 
vocate Bill Baird; so it’s hardly 
surprising that on his show — in 
the case of Al Sharpton and Roy 
Innis, to. give one example — 
blows have been exchanged. Not 
to mention the indulgence in 
racial, ethnic, and sexual stereo- 
types this show fosters. What's 
really bothersome is how it feeds 
the hostility and rage of the 
audience with violence and vol- 
ume instead of education and 
change. 

And let's not forget that A 
Current Affair aired a homemade 
videotape of preppy murder 
suspect Robert Chambers cavort- 
ing at home. 

9) Baby-boom TV: As a 
soundtrack for life (strains of 
“My Girl” as you mull.over the 
broccoli in the supermarket), Big 
Chill music is maddening. But on 
the tube. this season, indulgences 
cks, ‘throWwatks, and 
“merely 
exercises in nostalgia. Last year 
thirtysomething gave yuppies a 


Tolevicior 


show about themselves. This 
fall’s new Almost Grown takes 
thirty’s premise a bit farther by 
chucking the angst-dripping 
minutiae that possess Hope and 
Michael, letting us in on the 
characters’ pasts, and throwing in 
a great tri-decade soundtrack. But 
if baby-boom TV has won hearts, 
it’s largely thanks to Emmy 
winner The Wonder Years. And 
that’s because the show (whose 
‘60s backdrop does push all your 
buttons) is not about nostalgia; 
it’s about an affable 12-year-old 
kid named Kevin, growing up, as 
it happens, during the Vietnam 
War. 

10) My favorite snippet of 
conversation actually aired on 
network TV: If you listen closely, 
sometimes television dialogue 
can surprise you, even give you 
hope that TV writers don’t take 
you for an oyster. CBS's Wiseguy, 
for example, is as subversively 
written as you could want; and its 
homoerotic subtext — especially 
the “Hey, Buckwheat” exchanges 
between the carefully manicured 
Roger Lacocco and the earnestly 
monikered Vincent Terranova — 
has provided some of the best on- 
the-air sexual tension since the 
early days of Maddie and David. 
This excerpt is from “Smoky 
Mountain Requiem,” an episode 
from this spring’s Mel Profitt 
series, in which, at one point, 
Roger realizes he’s going to have 
to share a bedroom (bunk beds) 
with Vinnie. 

Roger: “You gotta have a hotel 
around here somewhere .. .” 

Vinnie: “I had you pegged for a 
homophobe the moment I saw 
you.” 

Roger: “Oh ya did, did ya?” 

Vinnie: “That macho black 
wardrobe and that I-am-a-coiled- 
snake look.” 0 
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LAWYERS 


MAKE A CASE FOR ARTISTS 


J the fudiclsFoundlation, hie 


8 PARK PLAZA+ BOSTON, MA 02116 « (617) 227-ARTS 


“Join Lawyers for the Arts 
a referral and directory service 
of the Artists Foundation. 


























BOOGIE OVER THE BACK BAY 


Mix and Mingle While Enjoying The Hottest View 
in Boston 
Dance to Classic & Contemporary Hits 9-2am Tues-Sun 


K Complimentary Hors d’oeuvres 4-7pm Weekdays 


Holiday Inn Government Center, 5 Blossom Street, Boston 


ISth Floor — Proper Dress Required mer 
' jE 
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PAPI LLON 
NEW YEARS EVE CELEBRATION. 
Dance to Boston's Hottest DJ - Party Favors 
Hats and Noisemakers - Midnight Champagne Toast 


LePapillon New Year's Eve Celebration $25 per person. 

: LePapillon Room Package includes Deluxe Accommodations and 
Club Entrance for $175. Valet Parking available. 
Advance guaranteed reservations required. Call 236-1100, ext. 2712. 
Availability is limited. Ring in the New Year in Style 
at Le Papillon. 


(617) 236-8788 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 8 pm to 2 am 
BACK BAY HILTON 40 DALTON STREET BOSTON, MA 02115 




















Quality New & Used ., 





Records, CD's & Tapes 
at very low prices 


We Buy Records, 
Tapes and 
Compact Discs 


PLANET RECORDS 


617-353-0693 
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TONY. LAMA¥ 
BLACK 
HONDO 


$164.50 
Low 


. Prices 








Genuine 
Handmade 
Western Boots 


4 Mens & Womens 
; TO SIZE 15 
3 333323 _— 







RIDING APPAREL 
122 Boyiston St, Boston 





Swing into 

1989 to the 

sounds of the 
Boston Pops, Harry 
Ellis Dickson conduc- 

ting live from Symphony 

Hall — heard exclusively on 

WCRB — December 31st at 10:00 PM. 
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WCRB 102.5 FM 


For 

encores, 

revel in the 

music of the 
masters, masterfully 
presented on the latest 

compact disc recordings 

from 6 AM to 1 AM New Year’s Day. 


Make it a classic New Year with 
CLASSICAL RADIO BOSTON 


© WCRB 102.5FM 


Brought to you with best wishes by 


PaineWebber ¥ DYNATECH 
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what a depressing year 1988 

has been; then I realized that 
my mood had little to do with the 
quality or quantity of music I’ve 
heard. 

With the deaths of important 
veterans, the demise of the 1369 
Club, the withering away of jazz 
bookings at Nightstage, and a 
two-month enforced shuttering 
of the Willow, there clearly has 
been cause for gloom on the jazz 
scene. 

Still, we have not suffered for 
lack of live or recorded 
sustenance. And those who seek 
relief from the horrors of the 
political campaign, the economy, 
natural and manmade disasters, 
etc., could find much cause for 
hope. I’ve concluded that the 
world seems at its worst in a 


I was all set to write about 








‘presidential election year; but the 


jazz isn’t always as abundant or 
as good as it was in this election 
year. 

It took the annual exercise of 
making lists of notable happen- 
ings to remind me just how 
fruitful 1988 has been. Record- 
ings continued to pour forth from 
many scattered fronts. And even 
with the contraction of the live 
scene, we still had an array of 
opportunities for listening to live 
performances, thanks in no small 
measure to several old reliable 
venues, especially the Regat- 
tabar, and such recéntly opened 
forums as the Institute for Con- 
temporary Art and Cityside. 

In assembling the present roll, I 
found it more difficult than usual 
to decide whether the highlights 
of the year took place on stage or 
in a recording studio. So please, 
indulge a bit of cross-referencing 
as I attempt — need I add, 
selectively and subjectively? — to 
recount jazz's glories over the 
past 12 months. (Information on 
the format and labels of all 
recordings has been omitted to 
conserve space. Most questions 
can be answered by the jazz 
experts at Tower Records, Stereo 
Jack’s, and Looney Tunes.) 

For my money, 1988 was the 
Year of the Alto. The Charlie 
Parker revival inspired by the 
film Bird is only a small part of 
the reason why. Benny Carter 
lived up to his legend and then 
some in his visits, particularly in 
the intimate, transcendent set he 
performed at Harvard’s Sanders 
Theatre. (In the Mood for Swing 
gives us combo Carter playing an 
all-original program.) Phil Woods 
showed off his own composi- 
tional skills by expanding his 
quintet to Little Big Band size for 
Evolution. Ornette Coleman’s 
electric harmolodics grew more 
lucid, and live — especially on 
the album Virgin Beauty. Henry 
Threadgill’s Sextet was tighter 
than ever on Easily Slip into 
Another World, and _ Julius 
Hemphill finally presented his 
stunning orchestral writing on 
Julius Hemphill Big Band. (Both 
Threadgill and Hemphill per- 
formed locally in trios with 
drummer Andrew Cyrille.) Oliver 
Lake’s concert tribute to Eric 
Dolphy gave another World Sax 
Quartet member the chance to 
work in expanded ensembles; 
some of the results should appear 
on the forthcoming Lake album 
Otherside. Paquito d’Rivera 
(Celebration), George Coleman 
(who features alto more these 
days), and Charles McPherson 
were reliably intense in local 
appearances. 

Then there were the younger 
alto players, the sum of whose 
output itself might form the basis 
of a quite respectable 10 Best List. 


JOHAN ELBERS 


REAT AMERICAN MUSIC HALL RECORDS 


Alto rhapsodies 


The political news may be bad, 
but in Boston the jazz was still good 
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Julius Hemphill 





by Bob Blumenthal 
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They tend to collaborate widely 
(often with one another), as they 
have yet to enjoy sufficient op- 
portunity to tour this nation with 
their own bands. Marty Ehrlich, 
the multi-reed marvel whose 
excellent Pliant Plaint introduces 
our own Stan Strickland to the 
great wide jazz world, was in 
town for several of the year’s 
most memorable gigs, including 
Anthony Davis's Xcerpts and the 
local debut of the Bobby Previte 
quintet. (Both Davis and Previte 
took the opportunity to extend 
their palettes on, respectively, 
The Ghost Factory and Claude’s 
Late Morning.) In the free- 
wheeling quartet of bassist Mark 
Helias, Ehrlich was teamed with 
Tim Berne, whose stature as both 
player and writer was reaffirmed 
on the challenging Sanctified 
Dreams and (with cellist Hank 
Roberts and drummer Joey 
Baron) Miniature. Lake’s concert, 
a real alto bonanza, gave us the 
leader, Ehrlich, and Greg Osby, 
whose tart, elliptical blowing and 
judicious use of electronics were 
featured on his own Mindgames 
and Jack DeJohnette’s Audio- 
Visualscapes. (DeJohnette’s 
Special Edition, who sound hot- 
ter than ever on record, had a 
local concert cancelled. Let's 
hope they make it here in ‘89.) 
And let’s not forget Edward 
Wilkerson, who plays alto and 
tenor, and whose 8 Bold Souls 
met — no, exceeded — the high 
expectations engendered by their 
local debut; Willem Breuker, 
whose Dutch Kollektief paid 
another visit; and Ned 
Rothenberg, whose command of 
advanced techniques was well 
displayed in both solo and duet 
with guitarist Fred Frith. 

Four of the best young alto 
players never made it to town. 
Neverthless, they achieved ac- 
claim with their recordings. Steve 


Carmen McRae and Betty Carter 


Coleman, by year’s end a light- 
ning rod for critical debate, dis- 
played his chops on sine die, 
where lapses in lyrics hindered 
his attempt at progressive fusion, 
and in the more satisfying context 
of bassist Dave Holland’s 
Triplicate. John Zorn, man of 
many directions, worked the 
most imaginative changes on the 
hard-bop legacy in a trio (with 
trombonist George Lewis and 
guitarist Bill Frisell) that harked 
back to the old Jimmy Giuffre 3 
on News for Lulu. Bobby Watson, 
the most unjustly overlooked of 
recent Art Blakey alumni, proved 
to be maturing in straight-ahead 
contexts that emphasized both 
his presence as a soloist (Love 
Remains) and his gift for small- 
band writing (No Question 
About It). Donald Harrison, one 
of Watson’s successors with the 
Jazz Messengers, continues to be 
the most impressive of the new 
generation of New Orleans tal- 
ent. He proves it on Black Pearl, 
which he co-leads with trumpeter 
and longtime partner Terence 
Blanchard. 

To stretch the point, the year’s 
alto madness could also include a 
few female vocalists. Without 
question Carmen McRae, who 
got funkier than usual on Fine 
and Mellow, turned in the best 
set at the Globe Jazz Festival; and 
Betty Carter made her long- 
anticipated leap in public accep- 
tance with Look What I Got! and 
numerous re-issues. The two 
singers were paired delightfully 
on The Carmen McRae-Betty 
Carter Duets, an object lesson in 
vocal jazz jamming. Another ef- 
fort teamed Helen Merrill and 
arranger Gil Evans on Collabora- 
tion, which was not only one of 
the year’s best but that rara avis, 
the successful jazz remake. 

Overall, it was a great year for 
singers, even for a listener like 


John Zorn 






myself, who remains on the fence 
regarding Cassandra Wilson and 
still doesn’t want to hear about 
Diane Schuur. Bobby McFerrin 
got everyone’s attention with 
“Don’t Worry, Be Happy,” the 
single from his Simple Pleasures 
collection. Parlays were the rule 
at the Regattabar, where Chris 
Connor (New Again) met Anita 
O’Day and Mark Murphy (Sep- 
tember Ballads) worked with 
Susannah McCorkle. Shelly 
Hirsch took us to new territory on 
Singing, Peggy Lee revisited the 
verities on Peggy Sings the Blues, 
and Boston resident Mili Bermejo 
made great strides with her new 
Quartet Nuevo on Homecoming. 

Bermejo was one of many rea- 
sons to celebrate the local jazz 
scene, which, to judge solely from 
recorded evidence, has never 
been healthier. Consider Human 
Rites, as original and musical a 
guitar album as was heard in ‘88, 
from Joe Morris; The Walkman, 
best sax ensemble music of the 
year, by Your Neighborhood Sax- 
ophone Quartet; Christopher 
Hollyday’s Reverence, which 
gets the tunology award for the 
alto-sax tyro’s covers of Sonny 
Rollins’s “Why Don’t I?” and 
Horace Silver's “Kiss Me Right”; 
Bert Seager’s exemplary hard 
bop on Because They Can; The 
Secret, by pianist Laszlo Gar- 
dony, whose trio mates come 
and go with no audible disad- 
vantage to his probing music; 
James Brough, whose solo piano 
collection White Light ap- 
proaches New Age yet retains 
interest; Radium, by the ever-im- 
proving Either/Orchestra; and / 
Vibe, a one-man show by vibist 
Michael Hayes. 

I should also add notable re- 
cordings by “locals” with a more 
established national reputa- 
tion: Donald Brown’s The Early 
Bird, Gary Burton’s Times like 


’ These, 


Ricky Ford’s Saxotic 
Stomp (Ford’s band-and-choir 
Brandeis concert, “Back to Ameri- 
ca,” was one of the year’s best), 
Lyle Mays’s Street Dreams, Mike 
Metheny’s Kaleidoscope, and Bill 
Pierce’s Give and Take. Ran 
Blake celebrated his well-de- 
served receipt of a MacArthur 
Fellowship with possibly the best 
solo album of his career, Painted 
Rhythms Volume II, and could 
take pride in the diverse applica- 
tion of Third Stream methods by 
two former students, drummer 
John Hazilla (Chicplacity) and 
composer Claire Ritter (In Be- 
tween). Although exposure to 
other cities’ scenes is admittedly 
more limited, one doubts that a 
richer or more varied menu of 
home-based music could be un- 
covered. 

This was a year for tributes, 
with the aforementioned News 
for Lulu and trumpeter Herb 
Robertson's Shades of Bud Pow- 
ell being the most unexpected. 
Charlie Parker was well covered, 
nowhere better than on Sphere’s 
Bird Songs, which is quite 
possibly the swan song of tenor 
saxophonist Charlie Rouse; and 
Anthony Braxton’s Six Monk’s 
Compositions (1987) and Paul 
Motian’s Monk in Motian gave 
second thoughts to those who 
suspected that the Thelonious fad 
had exhausted itself creatively. 
Still, drummer Motian has been 
turning out superb music for 
years, and his Misterioso (titled 
after a Monk tune, but consisting 
primarily of originals) is his more 
notable 1988 album. Those in 
search of further homage might 
begin with Freddie Hub- 
bard/Woody Shaw, The Eternal 


.. Triangle; Steve Lacy/Gil Evans, 


Paris Blues; the Modern. Jazz 
Quartet, For Ellington; and Frank 
Morgan, Yardbird Suite. 

To illustrate the danger of 


relying too strictly on narrow 


definitions — such as who has 
released the best record, or who 
has staged the best live per- 
formance — I’ve compiled the 
following supplemental best-of- 
year lists so that I can touch upon 
some previously unmentioned 
nemorables. 

Best live performance by those 
who did not release albums: 
Joanne Brackeen, Fred Hersch, 
Stan Getz, Jerry Gonzalez, Jimmy 
Heath, Steve Kuhn, J.J. Johnson, 
Butch Morris, Quartet Indigo, 
Red Rodney, Ken Werner. 

Worthwhile live and on record: 
John Abercrombie, Getting 
There; Billy Bang, Live at Carlos 
1; Jane Ira Bloom, Slalom; Art 
Farmer, Blame It on My Youth; 
Tommy Flanagan, Nights at the 
Vanguard; Bill Frisell, Lookout 
for Hope; Terry Gibbs/Buddy 
DeFranco, Holiday for Swing; 
Charlie Haden, In Angel City and 
Etudes; Illinois Jacquet, Jacquet’s 
Got It; Steve Lacy, The Window; 
Microscopic Septet, Beauty Based 
on Science; Astor Piazzolla, any 
of three new releases; John 
Scofield, Pick Hits; Triple Treat 
IT; Steve Turre, Fire and Ice; 
Turtle Island String Quartet; 
Tony Williams, Angel Street. 

Better on record: Art Blakey, 
Not Yet; Elements, I]lumination; 
Wayne Horvitz, Todos Santos; 
Bobby Hutcherson, Cruisin’ the 
Bird; Cedar Walton Plays. 

Better live: Jerome Cooper, 
Outer and Interactions; Defunkt, 
In America; Sonny Rollins, Danc- 
ing in the Dark; James Williams, 
Magical Trio 1. 

Notable album, no local visit: 
Ray Bryant, Trio Today; John 
Carter, Fields; Connie 
Crothers/Richard Tabnik, Duo 
Dimension; Kenny Davern, One 
Hour Tonight; Armen Donelian, 
Secrets and Trio ‘87; Elaine Elias, 
Cross Currents; Kip Hanrahan, 
Days and Nights of Blue Luck 
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Tim Berne 


Inverted; Andrew Hill, Verona 
Rag; Dick Hyman, Face the 
Music; Ronald Shannon Jackson, 
Texas; Bill Laswell, Hear No Evil; 
the Leaders, Out Here like This 
... Wynton Marsalis, Live at 
Blues Alley; Emily Remler, East 
to West; Dave Valentin, Live -at 
the Blue Note. 

Sidemen who should tour as 
leaders: Peter Erskine, Motion 
Poet; Robin Eubanks, Different 
Perspectives; Tom _ Harrell, 
Stories; Claudio Roditi, Gemini 
Man; John Stubblefield, Countin’ 
on the Blues. 

Most valuable player (tie): Ray 
Anderson (Jt Just So Happens, 
Blues Bred in the ‘Bone) and Bill 
Frisell. , 

Most welcom®é reissues: first 
two volumes of the complete 
Louis Armstrong Hot Fives and 
Sevens; Paul Barbarin and his 
New Orleans Jazz; Don Byas on 
Blue Star; The Classic Hoagy 
Carmichael; Ray Charles and 
Betty Carter; The Teddy Charles 
Tentet; Duke Ellington, Far East 
Suite; Bill Evans/Jim Hall, 
Undercurrent; Earl Hines Plays 
Duke Ellington; Benny Good- 
man, The Yale University Music 
Library Volume 1; Dexter 
Gordon, A Swingin’ Affair; Lee 
Morgan, Cornbread; Jelly Roll 
Morton, The Pearls; Django 
Reinhardt, Djangologie/USA; 
Muggsy Spanier, etc., At the Jazz 
Band Ball; Steve Tibbetts, Yr. 

RIP: what we gain in a given 
year is always tempered by what 
we lose, and the losses in ‘88 were 





particularly heavy. Rhythm sec- 
tions were hardest hit with the 
loss of so many drummers (Elmer 
“Mousey” Alexander, Ray 
Bauduc, James Black, Rudy Col- 
lins, Buddy Enlow, J.C. Heard, 
Dannie Richmond, Sam Wood- 
yard) and bassists (Joe Comfort, 
Al Hall, John “Peck” Morrison, 
John Neves, Tommy Potter). No 
more arrangements will be forth- 
coming from the pens of Al 
Cohn, Gil Evans, Horace Hen- 
derson, and Sy Oliver; and no 
more solos from the horns of 
saxophonists Cohn, Emanuel 
Paul, Norwood “Pony” Poindex- 
ter, and Charlie Rouse, 
trumpeters Chet Baker, Billy But- 
terfield, and Ken Colyer, and 
trombonist Lawrence Brown. 
Pianists Joe Albany and Charlie 
Palmieri passed, as did organist 
Don Patterson and guitarist Nap- 
py Lamare. The blues is reduced 
by the deaths of Memphis Slim, 
Eddie “Cleanhead” Vinson, and 
Boston’s Mr. Jelly Belly. Mem- 
orials should also be offered for 
New York club owners Bradley 
Cunningham and_ Barney 
Josephson, record producer Rich- 
ard Bock, producer/critic Charles 
Delauney, film archivist David 
Chertok, photographer Bernard 
“Boston Bernie” Moss, manager 
Monte Kay, and patron/fan Pan- 
nonica de Koenigswerter. All will 
be missed, and the death of each 
reminded us, even amid so much 
live and recorded music, that jazz 
is getting down to a precious few. 

0 





(in alphabetical order) 


8) Sphere, Bird Songs 
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Bob Biumenthal’s 10 best jazz albums 


1) Tim Berne, Sanctified Dreams 

2) Ran Blake, Painted Rhythms, Volume II 

3) Jack DeJohnette, Audio-Visualscapes 

4) Julius Hemphill Big Band 

5) The Carmen McRae-Betty Carter Duets 
6) Helen Merrill/Gil Evans, Collaboration 

7) Paul Motian, Misterioso 


9) Henry Threadgill, Easily Slip into Another World 
10) John Zorn/George Lewis/Bill Frisell, 
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Thanks to your United Way donation, people who might 
otherwise be stuck at home are really going places. 


QUNITEDWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY It brings out the best in all of us: 


Two Liberty Square, Boston, Ma. 02109-3966, Tel. (617) 482-8370 
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PRESENTS 


THIRD ANNUAL 


"CLASSIC NEW YEAR'S EVE"! 


JOIN HOSTS BILL SMITH & JIM POPOVICH 


AT THE WESTIN HOTEL GRAND BALLROOM 


FOR THE MOST TALKED ABOUT NEW 
YEAR'S EVE CELEBRATION OF ANY YEAR!! 


TICKETS INCLUDE AN INCREDIBLE 
BUFFET DINNER, A WIDE VARIETY OF 
DESERTS AND FULL BREAKFAST AFTER 
MIDNIGHT! ALL THE FOOD YOU CAN EAT 
TO START THE NEW YEAR! 


EVERYONE WILL ALSO RECEIVE 
ENGRAVED SOUVENIR CHAMPAGNE 


GLASSES! 


DANCE TO CLASSIC HITS FROM THE 
60'S AND 70'S AND CELEBRATE WITH US! 


CALL FOR RESERVATIONS NOW: Y 


424-7442 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 


Copley Place Boston 
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Maya Plisetskaya in The Seagull, part of “Making Music Together” 


The Russians were comin 


Meanwhile the home folks more than held their own 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


he biggest musical event 
T of 1988 is still being de- 

bated (in fact, since the 
second installment is in the plan- 
ning stage, it isn’t even over yet). 
I'm talking about.“ Making Music 
Together,” the Soviet-American 
cultural exchange initiated by the 
Opera Company of Boston’s con- 
troversial director, Sarah Cald- 
well. 

No question the Russian festi- 
val was a mess, both financially 
and artistically — disorganized, 
poorly publicized, inadequately 
annotated. Those interminable, 
lugubrious symphonies; those 
terrible, literal batlets — think of 

cliché about Soviet art, and 
you'd find it at the festival. There 

too much music by 
Rodion 


Shchedrin, whose trump card 


o-organizer 
the festival’s star attraction — 
was his wife, the aging but stiH 
magnetic prima ballerina as 
soluta of the Bolshoi Ballet, Maya 
Plisetskaya, who danced to no 
fewer than four of her husband's 
scores, luring crowds to the Wang 
Center and keeping the _ in- 
evitable budget deficit to a mini- 
mum. She danced The Dying 
Swan twice on every “gala” 
program I saw. Enough. 

But the rewards were also 
great. Shchedrin’s opera Dead 
Souls was a musical disappoint- 
ment, but a theatrical treasure 
trove — a stylish, witty, inven- 


tive, and moving production with 
a cast of extraordinary per- 
formers who should be en- 
couraged to return at the earliest 
possible opportunity. It put the 
rest of Caldwell’s opera season — 
and no doubt the seasons of most 
American and European opera 
houses — to shame. 

We also got the chance to hear 
music by at least two Soviet 
composers truly worth hearing: 
Alfred Schnittke, already some- 
what known in the West, and 
Sophia Gubaidulina. Their work 
was fascinating — some of it 
unforgettable, some of it still an 
open question, but as a friend of 


Classical 








mine likes to say, “Not nothing.’ 
Much of the musicmaking itself 
was brilliant, especially the per- 
formances conducted by Gen- 
nady Rozhdestvensky with the 
impressive Instrumental Soloists 
of the Bolshoi and his astonishing 
two concerts with the BSO. And 
the combined Soviet and 
American Festival Orchestra was 
Making Music Together in the 
most important sense. 

Not much better organized, but 
at least a known commodity, are 
the marvelous concerts produced 
at Emmanuel Church. This was 
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Elliott Carter 


JOANNE CICCARELLO 


one of its most ambitious and 
satisfying years. Music director 
Craig Smith presented two 
seldom heard Handel oratorios: 
Theodora, one of the composer’s 
last and most personal works 
(with a cast that included superla- 
tive performances by Janice Felty, 
Mary Westbrook-Geha, counter- 
tenor Jeffrey Gall, and James 
Maddalena), and Alexander 
Balus, a near-forgotten and un- 
even work that Smith shaped 
into one. of Handel’s most ex- 
traordinary tragic statements: an 
oratorio that ends with a sad 
“Hallelujah” Chorus. Soprano 
Lorraine Hunt, as Cleopatra (the 
famous one’s grandmother), sang 
the music with heart 
breaking grandeur. Gall, fresh 
from his triumphant and hfstori¢ 
debut as the first countertenor to 
sing a major role at the Metro- 
politan Opera, was at his dazzling 
best in the title role; tenor Freder- 
ick Urrey made his best im- 
pression to date (we need tenors 
of his power and refinement); 
and the Chorus Pro Musica con- 
firmed what a splendid group it’s 
turned into under Donald Palum- 
bo (though here Smith did the 
choral preparation). 

Smith also accompanied two of 
the most eloquent lieder singers 
in the world, Janet Brown and 
James Maddalena, in an insinuat- 
ingly civilized evening of songs 
by Hugo Wolf, and he conducted 


greatest 





Sophia Gubaidulina 


probing, devastating per- 
formances of Mozart's last three 
symphonies at an AIDS benefit 
on..Mozart’s birthday. Let it be 
written that the members of the 
Emmanuel Orchestra were, as 
always, every bit the equal of all 
these magnificent singers. They 
are magnificent singers. 

Many Emmanuel alumni have 
graduated to international careers 
through the memorable col- 
laborations of Craig Smith with 
stage director Peter Sellars. This 
year's Smith/Sellars Mozart 
opera at the PepsiCo Summerfare 
in Purchase, New York, was Le 
nozze di Figaro, and it was one of 
their most elegant and riveting. It 
took place in the Trump Tower, 
you think that’s funny 
you didn’t see how beaut 
pathos of Mozart's 
with the elegiac 


and if 
then 
ifully the 
score blended 
views, by set designer Adrianne 
Lobel and lighting director James 
F. Ingalls, of Manhattan at sunset 
from the 52nd floor. 

The singers included Susan 
Larson in one of her most bril- 
liant characterizations as the 
horny teenager, Cherubino (hi- 
larious for a while, then deeply 
affecting. as she/he begins to 
explore the mystery of sexuality), 
Jeanne Ommerlé as the knowing 
Susanna, young Jayne West as 
the achingly lovely Countess, 
James Maddalena as the magnet- 
ic but dangerous Count, Sanford 


Sylvan as the rich-voiced Figaro, 
and such rare singing actors 
(really singing, really acting) as 
David Evitts, Sue Ellen Kuzma, 
Frank Kelley, William Cotton, 
Lynn Torgove, and Herman 
Hildebrand (all Boston — or 
former Boston — _ residents). 
Mark Morris provided the al- 
most-too-captivating choreogra- 
phy. The orchestra included 
Smith’s indispensable and leg- 
endary continuo players from 
Emmanuel, Shannon Snapp Na- 
tale and Suzanne Cleverdon, and 
my favorite oboist, Peggy Pear- 
son. Next summer at PepsiCo, 
Figaro, Cosi, and a new produc- 
tion of Don Giovanni. 

Another Emmanuel graduate 
had a banner year. Former horn 
player (and member of the prize- 
winning Emmanuel Wind Quin- 
tet) David Hoose has become one 
of the city’s most penetrating 
conductors. As director of the 
Cantata Singers, his most re- 
markable achievement (of many) 
was a B-minor Mass of searing 
power in some surprising but 
convincing ways. I’m thinking 
especially of the startling way 
Hoose used the’ chorales to pro- 
ject Bach’s inward spiritual voice 
and the soloists as the more 
public declamations. B-minor’ 
Masses tend to get excellent but 
dutiful performances in Boston. 
Not since Benjamin Zander’s 
very different revisionist version 
with the Boston Cecilia in 1977 
(in which, if I am not mistaken, 
Hoose played dazzling first horn) 
have I heard such an illuminating 
and shattering live performance. 

As the new director of the BU 
orchestra, Hoose is also doing 
wonderful things with students. 
His first concert this year offered 
an exhilarating performance of 
the once-forbidding Prokofiev 
Second Violin Concerto, with the 
breathtaking Peter Zazofsky, 
and, more recently, a concert that 
erided with Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra (how far this group has 
developed in less than a year!) 
and began with a magical per- 
formance of Ravel's magical one- 
act opera collaboration with Col- 
ette, L’enfant et les sortiléges 
(untranslatable, really, but per- 
haps “The Child and _ the 
Enchantments” comes close). 
Hoose makes these players play 
and he makes them think. I heard 
things leap out of the score that 
have never surfaced for me on 
any recording, and there was a 
rhythmic clarity and sense of fun 
that’s equally rare. The BU opera 
program has a couple of fine 
singers and at least one 
astonishing voice, but the singing 
on the whole was not up to the 
playing. Dean Phyllis Curtin was 
certainly wise to put her young 
musicians into such demanding 
hands. Did I forget to mention 
that Hoose made some valuable 
contributions to the Russian Fes- 
tival, too? 

Among early-music groups, 
Martin Pearlman’s Banchetto 
Musicale, now in its 16th season, 
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had a particularly good year. The 
composer of choice was Henry 
Purcell, and Banchetto had two 
queen-sized Purcell hits: The 
Indian Queen (incidental music 
to Dryden’s heroic tragedy) and 
The Fairy Queen (incidental mu- 
sic to a Restoration version of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream). 
Both had the glorious services of 
soprano Nancy Armstrong 
(hailed by the New Yorker as 
“the Purcell prima donna of our 
day”), and her rendition of “I 
attempt from Love's sickness to 
fly” from the Dryden/Purcell was 
heart-easing and heartbreaking 
in its vocal delicacy and depth of 
feeling. Marvelous singers 
abounded here, too: Sanford Syl- 
van and soprano Sharon Baker, 
alone and in heavenly duets with 
Armstrong; countertenor Drew 
Minter primly rejecting James 
Maddalena’s advances in a hilari- 
ous parody love duet in The Fairy 
Queen. Both productions als® 
had the remarkable services of 
Renaissance man _ Laurence 
Senelick — actor, director, 
author, professor, cook, and 
raconteur. Senelick provided and 
recited his own rhymed narrative 
couplets to bridge the scenes ‘in 
the Dryden, and he recited no 
fewer than eight roles in the 
Shakespeare (with eight different 
voices!). 

No mention of Banchetto Mu- 
sicale, however, should be made 
without reference to the return of 
its Royal Fireworks concert. Once 
again, pyrotechnologist Ken 
Clark collaborated with 
Pearlman on the most stunning 
visualization of music ever seen 
in synchronized fireworks. More 
stunning than ever. The new site 
was Quincy’s Marina Bay; the 
effect was uncanny — and un- 
forgettable. 

The BSO doesn’t often do 
opera, and its music director, Seiji 
Ozawa, doesn’t often make my 
best-of-the-year list. Yet the re- 
peat performance of last year’s 
staged version of Richard 
Strauss’s Elektra was surely one 
of the most powerful musical 
events of 1988. I still have re- 
servations about Ozawa’s 
sledgehammer approach to the 
score (not what Strauss wanted), 
but the orchestra outdid itself, as 
did Hildegard Behrens in the title 
role and soprano Nadine 
Secunde' as her sister. Christa 
Ludwig as Klytemnestra merely 
equaled her hair-raising per- 
formance of last year. A couple of 
new cast members were signifi- 
cant improvements: Finnish 
baritone Jorma Hynninen as Or- 
est and Norwegian character- 
tenor Ragnar Ulfung as Aegisth. 
What was the last time the Met 
filled an opera's five leading roles 
with five major — and adequate! 
— international stars? The live 
performances were recorded by 
Philips and will soon be edited 
and released for posterity. 

In. the symphonic repertoire, 
two conductors known for their 
Mahler and Bruckner offered 
splendid repeat performances of 
two of their greatest successes. 






The outstanding Bruckner was 
Leon Kirchner’s lean, sinewy, and 
exhilarating Sixth with his super- 
lative Harvard Chamber Orches- 
tra. I missed their celebrated first 
attempt, but. what I heard 
sounded good enough for me. 
Benjamin Zander’s Boston Phil- 
harmonic seems a more compe- 
tent but perhaps less inspired or- 
chestra than when it was 
founded, but Zander remains the 
Mahler conductor of our day. His 
1982 Mahler Second was one of 
the orchestra’s great achieve- 
ments, and this year’s version, 
with mezzo-soprano Jane Struss 
repeating her sublimely moving 
performance of the “Urlicht’ 
(“Primal Light”), may have actu- 
ally surpassed it in places. 
Zander, not incidentally, also 
led one of the memorable Rus- 
sian Festival concerts: Pro- 


* kofiev’s Peter and the Wolf, with 


the NEC Youth Philharmonic, 
narrated by Natalia Sats, the 84- 
year-old Moscow children’s-the- 
ater director who talked Pro- 
kofiev into writing the piece and 
was its very first narrator. And 
Struss ought to get this year’s 


‘James Maddalena Most Versatile 


Performer Award: radiant in the 
Mahler, and in a dramatic 
Brahms Alto Rhapsody with the 
Boston Cecilia under Donald 
Teeters (a conservative conduc- 
tor who always seems galvan- 
ized by Struss’s edge-of-the-pre- 
cipice vocal chutzpah), she was 
also a haunted contemporary 
revolutionary (along with her 
Mahler partner, soprano Judith 
Kellock) in Newell Hendricks’s 
new opera The Cell and a hilari- 
ous bag-lady Mad Margaret in 
the Boston Academy of Music’s 
original version of Gilbert & Sul- 
livan’s Ruddygore (note original 
spelling). 

This was*the year that Irving 
Berlin turned 100 and Elliott Car- 
ter turned 80. Berlin has stopped 
writing songs, but Carter is com- 
posing some of his most ex- 
traordinary (and accessible) 
works. The Wang Celebrity Ser- 
ies brought the superb San Fran- 
cisco Symphony and oboe super- 
star Heinz Holliger to Symphony 
Hall for Boston's first perform- 
ance of Carter's 1987 Oboe Con- 
certo. We need to hear this dazzl- 
ing, exuberant, and mellow work 
again — ASAP. 

Besides all this, 1988 was also 
the year of Yo-Yo Ma’s complete 
Bach Solo Cello Suites, Annie 
Fischer's profound Schubert B- 
flat (opus posthumous) Sonata, 
and the brilliantly trained Bul- 
garian State Radio and Televi- 
sion Female Vocal Choir, which 
drew uninhibited roars and 
cheers at the Somerville Theatre 
the night after its American de- 
but at Lincoln Center (surely Da- 
vis Square made these irresistible 
folk singers — each one clearly 
someone's sister, Or cousin, or 
aunt — feel a lot more at home). 
This may have been the year of 
the Lakers, the Dodgers, and 
George Bush, but in music, at 
least, the Massachusetts Miracle 
still seemed to be working. O 
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9) Elliott Carter at 80 
| 10) Yo-Yo Ma 
| 11) Annie Fischer 
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Blood donations are needed every day to save lives. 


Contact your local hospital or community blood bank today to ensure 
that blood will be there tomorrow for those who need it. 


Feel GooD ABouT YouRSeIF. 
Give Bloop 


A message of the American Association of Blood Banks 
19th Street, Suite 600, Arlington, VA 22209 


«2 


(703) 528-8200 











"FUN... THRILLS... EXCITEMENT... 
you MUST see... 


WONDERLAND’ 


‘NON-STOP ACTION” 


“THIS ONE IS A REAL DOG...DON’T MISS 


THE PACE LEAVES YOU PANTING” 


‘THE FEEL GOOD SHOW OF THE SEASON... 


TAKE A FRIEND.” 














WONDERLAND 





RACING SPORTS BAR RESTAURANTS 








, eservations and information 284-1300 


Racing Nightly at 7:30 pm, Matinees Tues. & Thurs. at | 
BTA Blue Line to Wonderland Station. 


Route 1A to VFW Parkway, Revere (off Bell Circle), 

















12) The Buigarian State Radio and Television 
Female Vocal Choir 





























POWER TRIP 
8:00 





Who really has the power 
in Washington? How do 
they get it? How do they 
keep it? How do they use it 

. and misuse it? Don’t 
miss this eye-opening 
4-part special. 


THE POWER GAME 
Monday-Thursday 
8:00pm 
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A NEW YEAR, 
A NEW You! 


, SECTION THREE, DECEMBER 30, 1988 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
















FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


Where the best teachers make the difference 


COPLEY $@Q. 561 Boylston St. 536-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CENTRAL $@Q. 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 
WATERTOWN SQ. 23 Main St. 926-2700 
NEWTON/WELLESLEY 34 Washington St. 237-6465 
Across from Grossman s at Wellesley Racquet Club) Free babysitting at our Newton/Wellesiey facility 
(Programs and taciities vary with location) 


Franchise opportunities available - cali 926-2700 


























TANITA TIKARAM 


ancient heart 




























TANITA TIKARAM 
Ancient Heart 


$11.77 CD 
$6.77 ¢S_ 5; 


Available on Reprise Records, 
Cassettes and Commenia Discs 























HARVARD SQUARE BOSTON BURLINGTON 
36 JFK St., The Garage 332 Newbury St Rt. 30 Mail Vinebrook Piaza RT. 1 North 
2nd level (Near Mass. Ave.) (Channel Home Center) neem a Mail) (Just Past Kowloon's) 
491-0337 236-4930 620-0735 233-3233 












HOT DOTS 





by Clif Garboden 





FRIDAY 


8:30 (56) Basketball. The Celts versus the San 
Antonio Spurs. 

9:00 (2) John Gielgud: An Actor’s Life. The 
distinguished stage and movie career in extreme 
detail. Plus memorable clips. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) The K Center Honors. This year's 
prizes go to Alvin Ailey, George Burns, and Myrna 
Loy. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11: ) Deciarations of independents: Joe's 
Bed-Sty Barbershop: We Cut Heads. A film by 
Spike Lee about a young Brooklyn barber's close 
encounter with street hoods. (Until midnight.) 


SATURDAY 


12:30 (7) Football. The first NFC semifinal, with the 

Philadelphia Eagles visiting the Chicago Bears. Or 

maybe they'll just let Buddy Ryan and Mike Ditka 
—- off at 50-yard line. 

(4) Football. The first AFC semifinal: the 
Seats Seahawks versus the Cincinnati Bengals. 
4:00 (7) Basketball. Kentucky versus Louisvi 
7:30 (56) The Apartment (movie). For reasons 
unclear, this seems to be a traditional New Year's 
Eve movie. Even in London, they show it this time of 

ear. Jack Lemmon, Shirley MacLaine, Fred 

acMurray, and Edie Adams star in Billy Wilder's 
cruel-but-funny indictment of postwar values. Good 
stuff. — 10 p.m.) 

: ) Live from Lincoin Center: The New York 
Philharmonic's New Year's Eve Gala. Zubin Mehta 
revs up the NY Philly to back Placido Domingo. To 
be repeated on Monday at 12:30 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (4) The King Jamboree Parade. As in 
remy of Orange? (Until 9 p.m. — they march fast.) 

00 (5) Superman Ili (movie). Christopher Reeve 
pond his superhand in this super-profit- 
inspired man-of-steel super-sequel-sequel. Aliso 
starring Richard Pryor and Annette O'Toole. Face 
it, even the comic books stretched the narrative 


conceit after a while. (Until 11 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) The neue anna Count on 


TV-38 to aaeaind appropriate statement on the 
passing of the year. Moe, Larry, Curly, Shemp, and 
: bee will hold your attention ight into 1989. (Until 


é: 00 (68) Bette Midier: Art or Bust. Vamping and 
camping in the new year with the Princess of 
Palatable Outrage. (Until 9 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Happy New Year, USA. Big-band ee 
from Baltimore, featuring gery Clooney, 
American Ballroom Theater, and the Glenn iter 
Orchestra. ag 12:30 a.m.) 

11:00 (56) D.C. Follies. The Quayle puppet will be 
ounane in for J. Dan at the inauguration. (Until 
11:30 p.m 

11:30 (5) Clark’s Rockin’ New Year's Eve. 
Dick watches the clock 2 gy (safely high 
above Times Square le China Beach stars 
Brian Wimmer and arg Helgon Helgenberger beat the 
clock and pretend it's later than tre really is in 
ay ay Featured artists include Natalie Cole, 
Taylor Dayne, Richard Marx, Reba McEntire, and 
Frankie Valle and the Four Seasons. (Until 1 a.m.) 
11:35 (7) First Night Celebration. Tonight is the last 
night of the rest of your life. Fireworks over Baston. 
See them on the small screen. Pretty unimpressive, 
huh? (Until 12:15 a.m. or so.) 

1:00 a.m. (5) The Barkleys of Broadway (movie). 
Fred and Ginger plus Oscar Levant star in the 
Richard Rodgers show-biz musical. Don't let your 
friends drive drunk. Put them peacefully to sleep to 
this. (Until 3:10 a.m.) 














SUNDAY 


12:30 (4) Football. AFC semifinal number two: the 
Houston Oilers take their snowshoes to Buffalo to 
play the Bills. Wait, where are the Patriots? Surely a 
team with the likes of Grogan, Flutie, and Eason is 


in the playoffs . 

1:00 ( (4), , Downstairs: Missing, Believed 
Dead ntil 2 p. m. ) 
1:00 (38) Viva Las Vegas and Double Trouble 
(movies). Your football alternative. Elvis with Ann- 
Margret and Annette Day. (Until 3 p.m.) 

4:00 (7) Football. Finishing off with NFC semifinal 
number two, the Minnesota Vikings visiting the San 
Francisco 49ers. At least some of this year's playoff 
games are being pla v7 in real play-off weather 
cities, like Buffalo and Chicago. 

5:30 (2) WonderWorks: Frog. A young boy gets 
personal advice about his impending love life from 
a 600-year-oid frog. It's a fantasy, okay? (Until 6:30 





p.m.) 

6:30 (2) Ramona: Ramona's Bad Day. (Until 7 p.m.) 
7:00 (56) Brazil (movie). Terry Gilliam’s elaborate 
— and long — Orwellian spoof, starring Jonathan 
Pryce, Katherine Helmond, and Robert De Niro 
(Until 9 p.m.) 

7:30 (2) From Vienna: The New Year's Celebration. 
On this Monday-holiday-imposed limbo day be- 
tween 1988 and ‘89, we have Carlos Kleiber and the 
Vienna Phil waltzing us into tomorrow to the strains 
of the Strauss family. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Noe/ Coward Stories 
— Me and the Girls. \n which a dying cabaret star 
reflects on his life's one true love. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) The Gremlins (movie). Are those the furry 
things with sharp teeth that jump at you? Anyway, 
this 1984 horror effort stars Phoebe Cates, Zach 
Gilligan, and Hoyt Axton. (Until 11:15 p.m.) 

(5) A View to a Kill (movie). It has a bad theme 
song. It’s a bad movie. It doesn't have much to do 
with lan Fleming's creation in the first place, and 
Roger Moore isn't James Bond anyway. Agent 007 
saves California from destruction by ex-Nazi 
robots. Also starring Tanya Roberts, Grace Jones, 
Christopher Walken, and Patrick Macnee. (Until 
11: 9:00 (7) The — expect lots of commercials.) 

) The Karen Carpenter (movie). A 
genuine —. tragedy; a sickening idea for a 
10-00 (2) inti! 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: inspector Morse: Service of All 
the Dead, part one. Repeated from last week. The 
case opens with the death of a church warden. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (38) American Skier. Low-key hype for 
various resorts and accessory manufacturers, plus 
some oh-wow ape of interest to downhillers. 
(Until 10:30 jy 

10:30 (38) sk the Manager. Do skunks drink? 
(Until 11 p.m.) 





MONDAY 


10:00 a.m. (4) The Fiesta Bow! Parade. Taped 
highlights. Some people already know who won. 


(Until 11 a.m. 
The Cotton Bow! Parade. (Until 11 


10:00 a.m. 
The Tournament of Roses 


a.m.) 
11:00 a.m. (4, 5, 
Parade. if this is Year's Day, what was 





pene {Until 1 p.m. on Channel 4, 1;30 p.m. on 
and 7.) 


12:30 (2) Live from Lincoin Center: The New York 
Philharmonic's New Year's Eve Gala. Repeated 


* from Saturday at 8 p.m. 


1:00 (4) a byrecuse versus LSU in the Hall 

of Fame Bow! 

— (5 Footbail. Clemson versus Oklahoma in the 
itrus Bowl. 

1:30 (7) gag Arkansas versus UCLA in the 

Cotton Bowi 

4:30 (4 Football. a Virginia versus Notre Dame 

in the Fiesta Bow 

- 00 0 (5) Football. Michigan versus USC in the Rose 


700 (2) The American Experience: Views of a 
Vanishing Frontier. Repeated from last week. Re- 
creating a historic 1 trip up the Missouri River. 
he 8 p.m.) 

700 (2) The Power Game: The Congress. A four- 
part series (aired nightly through Thursday) featur- 
ing journalist Hedrick Smith explaining Washing- 
ton. Tonight we meet the guys and gals of 
Congress. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (4) Football. Nebraska versus Miami in the 
Orange Bowl. 
8:00 %38) The Jazz (movie). Neil Diamond 
disappoints his father becoming a pop star 
instead of a cantor. We werent too pleased 
ourselves. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
a — Auburn versus Florida State in the 
jar 1 

(2) The First Eden: Strangers in.the Garden. 
The concluding show of this set about the lands 
around the Mediterranean looks at recent efforts to 
clean up the area's environment. (Until 10 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) The Power Game: The Pentagon. A trip 
inside a war machine with a mind’ (and budget) of its 
own. Hedrick Smith hosts this look at the politics 
and economics of killing foreigners. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Boys’ Night Out (movie). Comedy- 
romance from 1962, when a group of guys hire a 
blonde to improve their social lives. James Garner 
stars with Kim Novak. (Until 10:15 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Basketball. The Celts versus the New 
8:30 (44) Diggers. N di 
's. Not those dirty bearded guys 
who used to show up at your apartment in the ° "bbs 
and crash for a month. Actually a fascinating look at 
the trenching of the Panama Canali from the 
perspective of the 100,000 black laborers who 
wielded the shovels. (Until 10 p.m. ) 
pe (2) The A ; Eudora Welty: 
One Writer's Beginnings. Pulitzer winner Welty 
presents her personal history of Jackson, Missis- 
si To be ‘aye on Wednesday at 11 p.m. 


110 
00 (7) Fae Comeback (movie). Bob ‘Spenser’ 
Urich ye football star Scott Malloy struggling to 
rebuild his life after an injury cuts short his career in 
the pros. ey ) 
11:00 (2) The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Secretaries of State. Former Secs gather to 








~ second-guess the Bush administration in advance. 


These are remarkable forums, if only for the candor 
and offhandedness of the participants. To be 
ye gan on Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. on Channel 
44. (Until midnight.) 








WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (8) Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (movie). The ex- 
jock, the wife, the heavy drinking — the 
whole catastrophe. Starring Paul New- 
man and Liz raver. From 1958. (Until 10 os ) 
8:30 (44) The Annual eg te the 
Secretaries of State. Repeated from Tuesday at 11 


mM. 
8:00 (2) The infinite Voyage: Tm ee Seer 
Hunt. We have new evidence, and 

to re-evaluate our of the legendary 

Shards of a Diet can found in the stomach of 
a pterodacty! skeleton in the Ural Mountains, for 
example, have prompted scientists to revise their 
understanding of creature’s diet. (Until 10 p.m.) 
Seat’s Contete in in the pee By a ay ee ‘ ed 

atha istie yarn si sly similar to 

on the Nile. Stephanie Zimbalist Stars (but not as 
Miss Marple) in this 1989 TV-movie. (Until 11 p.m.) 


11:00 (2) American —— Eudora We: 
 Y Writer's Beginnings. Repeated from Twseany 
at 9. p.m. 





THURSDAY 


8:00 (2) The Power Game: The Presidency. |s the 
~ uy really in charge? But if not, who? (Until 9 


8:00 (25) Elvis (movie). The King's bio, starring Kurt 
Russell (who does a fair imitation of his hip-waggin’ 
a hness) wee Season Hubley. (Until 10 p.m.) 

(38) North by Northwest (movie). Madison 
A meets the CIA in this Hitchcock classic 
from 1959. Climbing up the president's nose with 
<r Grant and Eva Marie Saint. (Until 10:45 p.m.) 

(44) Primetime Japan. Night's Court's Harry 
Anderson hosts a survey of a typical day's TV 

programming in rising-sun land. Giving new 
dimension to the concept of ‘foreign.’ (Until 9:30 


p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: inspector Morse: Service of All 
the Dead, part two. Instincts tell Morse that the 
ae re is bearing false witness. (Until 


1130 tan’ The a in America: The Business of 
ine ob start of a three-part series on the 
votatontha between banks and their customers. 
This show explains how the banking system works. 
It will scare you. With luck, subsequent editions will 
explain why the ATMs don’t work when you really 
need them. (Until midnight.) 








FRIDAY 


8:00 (4) Oh, God! You Devil! (movie). George Burns 
plays both title roles in the 1984 sequel to Oh, God! 
Do the people who protested Last Temptation of 
Christ know about this? (Until 10 p.m.) 
— (38) (movie). Lost in space with 
Gregory Peck and Richard Crenna. How to rescue 
an yg es From 1969. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (44) South American Journey: A Better 
Mafana. Problems, problems, problems — i.e., 
political, economic, and social. What's a continent 
whose fate is in the hands of foreign investors, drug 





dealers, WP prea tee business 

interests, and power ae to do? 

Maybe ano a wat i tg deny 
The Lyric Bg of 


plus loen tone Tomowa-Sintow 
headline Hal Prince's kabuKI-style produc: 
tion of ‘s epic. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 
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Expect a Dead Boys reunion on New Year's Eve at the Rat. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215 by Thursday a week before the Friday 
when it should appear; each issue's listings run 
from that Friday to Friday of the following week. 
We can’t take any listings over the phone. 
There is no charge, but your copy is subject to 
our revision and to space limitations. Include the 
time, date, place, and nature of your event, how 
much it costs, plus a phone number peopie:can 
call for more information. (If it's free, specify 
“free” or “no charge.) Without price infor- 
mation we can’t print your listing. Theater 
listings are separate; send them by 2 p.m on 
Friday to “Play by Play,’ c/o Bill Marx. Auditions, 
Classes, Courses, reunions, workshops, sym- 
posia, and seminars are not listed here: ~cail 
Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an 
ad. We welcome photographs for possible 
inclusion, but can't be responsible for returning 
them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for ‘Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 








BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 

911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
idge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 





MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE HOTLINE: 1-800-333- 
SAFE. 

GAY/LESBIAN HELP LINE: crisis intervention, 
health and business referrals, AIDS and safer- 
sex information, documentation of anti-gay 
violence: call 267-9001 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 








Porter Sq., Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, with Salisa, ismalia. 
BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
Boston. ‘Sizzling international nightclub. 
BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. Saxophonist Eimer Drotos, 
the Bob Bacheider Trio. 
CITYSIDE (742-7390), 262 Faneuil Hall Market- 
place, Boston. P.J. and the Soulshakers. 
CLUB ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. in the Pink, Catharsis, Thunder 
House. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 120 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. At Zachary’s Bar, sax- 
ophonist Alex Elin. 
COPLEY PLAZA(267-5300), 138 St. James Ave., 
Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 p.m., Neil 
Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages, the 
Boogaloo Swamis. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Fat City. 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN (457-0606), 40 N. 
Main St., Falmouth. "60s and '70s pop guitarist 
Joshua. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 200 
Boylston St., Boston. in the Bristol Lounge, jazz 
pianist Bert Seager and bassist Charlie LaChap- 
pelle. 
GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St. 
Worcester. Little Mike and the Tornadoes. 
GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential Center, 
Boston. Billy Ward Band. 
GROUND ZERO (354-0470), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. DJ industrial Noise. 
GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St. (Rte. 1A), 
Beverly. Bim Skala Bim. 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. C-Jammers. 
THE HOP (583-2710), Rte. 28 and Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. ‘50s music. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
$Sq., Somerville. The Band That Time Forgot. 
LAST CALL SALOON (401-421-7170), 15 Elbow 
St., Providence, Ri. Duke Robillard Band, the 
Rhythm Rockets. 
LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Pianists Pam Keneally, Ellen 
White, and Richard Gildea. 
LINKS CLUB (423-3832), 120 Boylston St 
Boston. DJ plays five decades of dance music. 
LYCEUM RESTAURANT (745-7665), 43 Church 
St., Salem. Folk guitarist Bob Thibodeau. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. O.J. Ekemode, 3 Mustaphas 3. 
NYC JUKEBOX (720-1123), 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. The Shake, Rattle & Rolf chorus line, 
music of the '50s and ‘60s. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), 22 
South St., Westboro Center. Leon Redbone, 
storyteller Ron O'Reilly. 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT (969-6500), 26 
Quinobequin Rd., Newton Lower Falls. Pianist 
Lee Daybre. 
PRINCE RESTAURANT (233-9950), Rte. 1 south, 
Saugus. John Corcoran and Company. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St. 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The Makoto Ozone 
Quartet. 
ROSIE’S BAR AND GRILLE (547-1228), 1667 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Dave Allen and Jack 
Hickey, Irish songs. 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston 
Neicey Boswell and White Heat at Roxy perform 
swing music; dance performances by the Rox- 
ies. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL (491-3600), 5 Cam- 
bridge Pkwy., Cambridge. In Toff’s Lounge, 
pianist Suzanne Davis, bassist John Neves, and 
drummer Joe Hunt. 
RYLES ya a 212 Hampshire St., Inman 


THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. T.H. and the Wreckage. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Blood Oranges, th 
Brothers Kendall. 

WEST END PUB (523-1224), 30 Portiand St., 
Boston. Stephen Kennedy Murphy, Irish tenor 
and pianist. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Rhythm Force. 

WESTIN HOTEL (424-7425), Copley Place, Bos- 
ton. In the Turner Fisheries Bar, Tanya Hart, the 
Stevie Soares Trio. In the Lobby Lounge, at 5 
p.m., pianist Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Geoff 
Hicks 


WILLOW. JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Mark Mazor Group. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Garr Lang 

YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE (777-7200), 323 North Main St., Middie- 
ton. Preacher Jack and Randall Chase play blues 
and country music. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, with Salisa. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
national nightclub." 

BAY SIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. In the Chameleon Lounge, ‘‘Latin Extrava- 
ganza," with guest artists 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Vocalist Nancy 
Carr, saxophonist Elmer Drotos,. the Bob 
Bachelder Trio. 

CABOT FARMS TERRACE ROOM (623-9532), 
880 Broadway, Somerville. “On Broadway,” a 
non-alcohol dance club with music from the ‘60s 
to the ‘80s. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. The Prime Rib Band. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Bim Skala Bim 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary’s 
Bar, saxophonist Alex Elin. 

COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Connection, Valkyrie. 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. Guitarist 
John Stevens, ‘50s and ‘60s pop 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Suzanne Davis and bassist 
Paul Del Nero. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Babe Pino and the Biues 
Invaders. 
GREEN 








STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Piain. Dogzilla, Hell Toupee 
GROUND ROUND, Boston. Billy Ward Band. 

GnounD ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial 


qnovens, . Shake the Faith, the View 
HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. Luther “Guitar Junior Johnson 
and the Magic Rockers. 

THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Ronnie Earl and the 
Broadcasters. 

LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Ri. Young 
Neal and the Vipers, Truth to the Rumor. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
Elien White, and Richard Gildea. 

LINKS CLUB, Boston. DJ plays five decades of 
dance music. 

LYCEUM RESTAURANT, Salem. Preacher Jack 
gospel and biues pianist 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. New Year's Eve 
masked ball, with the Shake, Rattle & Roll chorus 
line, music of the '50s and ‘60s. 

THE PALACE (233-7400), Rte. 99, Saugus 
Tavares, the Copy Kittens. 

PRINCE RESTAURANT, Saugus. John Corcoran 


and Company. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. in the Charies 

Ballroom, Rebecca Parris and Her Quartet, the 
Continued on page 22 


CMOS 








THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
AMBRIDGE - 492-777. 





Fri. & Sat., Dec. 29 & 30 


RHYTHM FORCE 






, Sat., Dec. 31 

NEW YEAR’S EVE : .. 
PARTY edtec 
featuring IAG 


SATTA. S&S 


from Cleveland, Ohio 
Champagne, noisemakers, 
and a complete Jamaican 
dinner. For. reservations call 
492-7772 


Thurs., Jan. 5 


NEW GENERATION 











Fri. & Sat, Jan. 6&7 


mMYSsTic * 
JAMMERS 





Sun, Jan. 8 


ONE WORLD 


& 





Tues., Jan. 10 


SIGHTING 


Jazz 





Wed., Jan. 11 


CITAE 
Jazz 





Fine Jamaican food served 








every Reggae Night 








formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 





* Tonight, Friday » Dec. 30 
JAMES 
MONTGOMERY 





* Saturday « 
New Year’s Eve 





* Coming Wednesday « 


MARK MORRIS 


& THE CAT TUNES 4 





¢ Thursday « 


JIM PLUNKETT 





¢ Friday & Saturday « 


, MARK MORRIS 
s & THE CAT TUNES 














rrre- 


BAND 


III IOI 


TN BOSTON? 


ADVERTISE 


“YOUR CLUB OR BAND 
i IN THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


CALL 536-5390 














THE BAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT 





Sat., Dec. 31 
NEW YEAR'S EVE PARTY! 
RONNIE EARL, 
JERRY PORTNOY 
& THE BROADCASTERS 





~*~ 


Cham, ine Toast, 
Favors — Noisemakers 
“Cauninene. 

Ol mS — 
ead call or Fri.-Sat. 12-4 

rant complete dinner specials 

at affordable prices 


Thurs. Jan. 5 
Laces d 


THE DAWGS 





Fri., Jan. 6 
"Hot, Hot, Hot" 
Soca Dance Party 
ARROW 








Sun., Jan. 1 
Brazilian Bassonist 
JANET GRICE QUINTET 
Show at 8:30 p.m. 


Sat., Jan. 7 
PROVINCETOWN JUG BAND 
THE HEARTBEATS 








IDLE HANDS 
ARUM ISLAND 














AURANT OPEN 


oes retae Leda shai: Be lh pba ne a 


dinner spe 


17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SO OMEaVite 
776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS (1) RED LINE 





L? 


8861 ‘0€ H3SW3I030 ‘3SYHL NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 
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CluOS 

















Hirshman Trio. 

SHERATON PLYMOUTH (508-747-4900), Water 
St., Plymouth. In the Pub, Dean Pahud, Alan 
Reed 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Pencils. 
Fri. DOC. 30...0.::ccccsseees FIREFIGHTERS THE TAM, Brookline. Little Frankie and the 
Sat., Dec. 31........ New Year's! Premiers. 

Happy New tosmp|| 1.1. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. O- 
Wed., JAM. 4o..cccccccssseees BOTTOM LINE Positive, the Amazing Mudsharks. 


Thurs., Jan. 5.0.2.0... DANCING WITH WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Satta. 
HENRY WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 


weenees. ne Ss ne LPP & Sek: JOD OB Pace cerns Five-o|| 5ar, : ne ee ee In the 
Lobby Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Jim Dempsey; 

5:90-7:90. Gags Open Mike at 8 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 

LOUNGE, Middleton. Hugh Kelleher. 


SUNDAY 


The best act in Boston. 0 yoahink Caton . 98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA y | , 


Group 
247-8605 
Sandy Prager & Mark Chenazert Around the comer from Fenway Park 


















Catch the best act in Boston. Find 
out who's where and when in The. 
Boston Phoenix — The Arts and 
Entertainment Authority. 
You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 


HE RK va " - 
Phoenix : pecs en ee 
427 Mass. Ave., Cambridge GILREIN’S, Worcester. Bi jam, with the 


For Info. call 267-1071 18+ ‘4 Daas Harmonics. 
: : THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music. 
Sooo” “*°"38 | JOHNNY B'S, Somerville. Janet Grice Group. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Fri., Dec. 30th Ave., Cambridge. The Hubcaps. 
BLOOD ORANGES RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
THE BROTHERS KENDALL St., Boston. in the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
WHOVILLE SAFFI’S JAZZ CAFE, Boston. Jazz jam. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163A Main St., 
Maynard. At 5 p.m., blues jam with the West End 


Sat., Dec. 31st Biues Band. 
pone ‘Year's Eve Party with “@ WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge, 


e: * Stevie Soares. 


¥: POSITIVE _ 
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MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 


mene sashes Jan. 1 
mene he seeee BLIND LEMON 
gE ay PLEDGE DICATORS a “ beginning of this section 
— os THE VINDIC RAPTURE OF THE DEEP COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
JONE SEEING EYE DOG HEFT m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna 
| Midnight Countdown | SIDEWALK ROMEO p.m., at 9 p.m., ' 
~ Tues., Jan. 3rd / ea . in the 
; witb West Lan st on 
New Years Eve TE = EL a igs “LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 
= NTHE * Wed., Jan. 4th PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


SMOKE SHOP Falis. Pianist Lee Daybre. 
LOST PILOTS RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 


UN ATTACHED 1ON “a Pp RED RUBBER BALL st Boston in the Lounge, the Al Voge Tro. 
*THE BRISTOLS, ing: Thurs., Jan. 5th Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, Seouiet Dan 


THE JONESES | NE aah ee 

it ig : MILES & BRAHM CASTE WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, 
jals ¥. ; ’ 

=& midnight countdown 2, Fri., Jan. 6th at5 p.m., Katy inapainn at 8 p.m., Stevie Soares. 


aavance tickets $25 730. od - 
: y SE THE AMAZING MUD SHOCKS TUESDAY 


Sat., Jan. 7th You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
BIG BARN BURNING for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 












































REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. T.J. Wheeler and the 
Smokers. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. In the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, 
at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey. 


- ¥ Sat., Dec. 3 
’ 4 NEW YEAR’S EVE with WED 
|. & Ve rT tf ). HE CONNECTION NESDAY 
% ‘ : VALKYRIE You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
" featuring: Fra hot cl uta beg offi secon 
q a ‘ i i “2s Champagne toast at midnight : BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. ‘Sizzling inter- 
Sip McDonald <<“ 21+ 


WDoug Wimbisd 


Wed., Jan. 4 COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary’s 
Weith LeBlanc 


Bar, saxophonist Alex Elin. 
bernard Fowler 















COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
-ONE FLIGHT DOWN p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
; Thurs., Jan. 5 EDIBLE, REX, Billerica. Nice Guys, 
t 2 : ROXULE x Metamorphoses, One Flight Down. 
; 2 VINDICATORS FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Faimouth. Guitarist 
i age: FERRARA Michael O'Neil. 

ee Fri., Jan. 6 FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 

Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

MAX CREEK GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St., 
FORTUNATE SUN Worcester. Acoustic open stage, with Ron 
Caraison, David DiGiuseppe, Troy Tyree. 
Sat., Jan.7 GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial 


Noise. 
LUTHER THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. 
GUITAR JR LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 


Elien White, and Richard Gildea. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. ‘Rebel Rouser Night.” 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Tito Puente Latin Jazz 
All-Stars. 

ROSIE’S BAR AND GRILLE, Cambridge. Pianist 
John Mansfield 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff's 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke, the 


















Boffet Dinner 
Midnight Festivities 
Continental Breakfast 
‘ “Ample Parking 
- Deeors Open 9PM 
Listen te. WENX 
To Win Tix & Other Prire tnfo, 








13 Lonsdowne Street 





2 6 2 A ? 4 3 7 Rte. 3 to “ua Japanese sing-along machine. 


Peete ASTEA ADVANCE TIX AVAILABLE THRU TICKETMASTER (617) 787-8000 





251 Old Concord Rd., Billerica, MA WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 

Ps pare Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham 
indescript. 

» , WEST END PUB. Boston. Stephen Kennedy 











Murphy, Irish tenor and pianist. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Lobby Lounge, 
at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey. 


































































































































THURSDAY ie 
You can.find the addresses and phone numbers ni 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the w 
beginning of this section. Oo 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- ” 
national nightclub.” a 
COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachary’s > 
omaha ps mag the Plaza Bar, atS ogee BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUB 2 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. te : 3 Oo 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Too Much Fun. GEAR Friday, December 30th m 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Vindicators, Ferrara. CATHARSIS PRE NEW Z 
FOUR SEASONS 7. peek In the Bristol wots Dec. 31 im x 
Lounge, jazz pianist inter. lew Year’s Eve i¢p) 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Blues Messengers. ‘| “BRIM SK ALABIM. YEAR’S EVE px 
GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial 
= _ IM SEAL CELEBRATION : 
THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. b 2 
naar OS, Somers. The ' inoredite * Just back from their European TR aes = 
" tour jaturday, December 31s 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, . ’ IF D 
Sm RSTn es tS Species vaawe teu ‘ 
’ m. Ins, [ 
jazz pianist and saxophonist. Wed., Jan. 4 YEAR’S EVE! MAX CREEK =] 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. Peg AND SPECIAL GUESTS re) 
Open-mike night, with Kris Hillenberg. MILES AHEAD oe 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower Thurs. Jan. 5 = 
Falls, Pianist Lee Daybre. E POINT Sunday, January 1st, 1989 $7.50 *D.J. MYRO THE PYRO o 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., MARY ee Cee LIST q 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Tito Puente Latin Jazz KARAMA HAPPY wo 
All-Stars. - ‘ *¥ians S . 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington Fri. & Sat., Jan. 6 & 7 ] "NEW Y l , Z. 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (5985700, 16 Arington Special too nig encacioment NEW YEAR! N NeW Ear S EVE 1988! = 
5:30 p.m., the Al Vega Quartet, with violinist Lou open to the public Raag ‘DADDY'S RIBE ne &® 
: y sat HOME"’ 
ROSIE’S BAR AND GRILLE, Cambridge. Pianist 
Phil Harding. AND SPECIAL GUESTS “ 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing : THE TITANICS ¢ THE MATWEEDS 
ae Lh ee Monday, denniary 2nd | THE SLAVES « DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR % 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Tott's OCeVI CONNELLY BAND” DEADHEAD $7.50 * WBCN LIVE BROADCAST! 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan +f, =. z, 
Greenspan, Sat. Jan.7 NIGHT "THE RICK s e 8. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, the Emery Davis NEW MAN Il for int “ A F _ © 
Quartet. , (mostly new material) cali for into ERLIN B ANDY \, 
SAFFI'S JAZZ CAFE, Boston. Jazz jam. THIRD ESTATE sa 1B “AY 
SIT "N BULL PUB, Maynard. Paul Rishell Band. From Mass Ave westbound at Porter Sq \AL oS 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan cambridge take a ght onto Somervile 161 Brighton Ave. 783-2900 Bo. Secon ues’ CHILDHOOD « THE MANY : 
Student Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. ve. and we are |. mite dow erig _Allston, MA 3 & 
“World Class Jazz,” with Masujaa(g). 608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 2 we SEPTEMBER REIGN « KARAMA| : 





Murphy, Irish tenor and pianist. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Lounge, 


at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey. | Tired ad pyw d tel ? 











(i NO\ REVUE 





























FRIDAY “Vookin tf ys Stns out? FEATURING 

You can find the addresses and phone numbers ’ 

You can find te addons and phone runt SELF IMAGE + RAZOR’S EDGE 
Friday at the beginning of this section. 2 BALDINOS « WISE GUISE 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- . $3.00 *D.J. MOD oe 

COLONNADE HOTEL, Boston. At Zachery’s - . 

eee” || al = rT ETAL TUESDAY ! 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Steve Smith and the "THE P hoenithes Reston S most ‘ FEATURING 
-EDIBLE REX, Bierce. Max Creek comprehensive club listings. Whether || LADY LUCK + MYRIAH 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol SNAKE CHARMER - HAMMERSMYTH 


Charlie Lechapal: os it S rock Or jaZZ or anything 1 in between, $5.00 ¢D.J. WERS' JOHN MARINO 
GILREIN'S (508-791-2569), 802 Main st. || Check the Boston Phoenix, then check 
























anouND. ZERO, Camoriége. Dd. indus out Boston's clubs,and make your “DON'T FEAR THE REAPER" 

THE HOP, Brockton. °50s music. weekends aces! BLUE OYSTER CULT 
itt ee ae WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, ae CIRCUS OF POWER 





BACCHUS - LAZARUS 
$7 50/$8.50 * WBCN 


CHANNEL ALLSTAR & 


Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 

LINKS CLUB, Boston. DJ plays five decades of 
dance music. 

LYCEUM RESTAURANT, Salem. Folk guitarist 


Bob Thibodeau 
MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 734 Hamp- A 
shire St., Cambridge. Claire Harding 

v) 


NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. The Shake, Rattle & 








Roll chorus line, music of the ‘50s and '60s | FEATURING 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (896-2230), 22 | ; ~~ 7 

South St., Westboro Center. Paul Geremia, 158 Brighton A RE J SMALL WORLD e PICTURE THIS 
Harvey Keene, Steve Moore. “ rignhton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTO VE.) 8 BALLS = JUDGE MENTAL 








PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower i CONCERT LINE - 254-7380 + CLUB LINE - 254-9743 $3.50 °D.J. MOD TODD 


Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 
i ea ~ are Saugus. John Corcoran THE C JAMMERS Sat. Dec. 31 
Harvard Sq, Cambridge Tho Puente Lath Jazz NEW YEAR'S 


ROSIE'S BAR AND GRILLE, Cambridge. Dave Sun. Dec. 31 EVE PARTY 




















A&M RECORDING ARTISTS 


a EXTREME 


WITH SPECIAL GUESTS 


















ROXY, Boston. Netcey Boswel snd White Heat eh sc bezel w/Grammy PIECES « CATHARSIS 
imu: award winner GLASS + SWEET SURRENDER. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Totf's JAM with 


Seora-~ |"4anesou]. LUTHER 
. ° Stas 28 


SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Biues Hornets. 
WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), at the free admission : 









SAT THE FOOLS 


APAee AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
_|MIKE VIOLA & SNAP « 













First Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. 
| musicians invited " 
Harvey Reid ov ge dire moans arg J R TRACE OF RED’ 





Murphy, Irish tenor and pianist. 


WEETN HOTEL Goon tw ations, | | Harpers Ferry famous | JOHNSON 


a 


{ PARADE « CLAIRVOYA 












































on cu, iments, Ganagharie Blues Jam featuring * - : ' 
is © - 
YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 1988 Battle of the Hot & Cold j CO ee 
Chasepiey hes andcauney mse, | | Blues Band Winners | hors DOeuvres || | Raia wavionar veiass B 
BOSTON loise Makers & || [ ve ces F 
Noise Makers & : : 
: BAKED BLUES A split of : JULIAN COPE 
as your heat Champa ne sie cumin — — ap 
OMEDY alincuded, |) live nod | 
* Coming * w/ticket price. © 
FRIDAY 7 Tickets sold in advance DOORS OPEN 8:00 PM- POSITIVE LD, REQUIRED - FREE 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F MA=CSCcREEE and at ine adoor. PARKING - TICKETS AT: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., The Best Little Clubhouse in Boston" - 497-113 et ° bo hey ae OX OFFIC 


Continued or page 24 





Continued from page 23 
Kevin Meaney, Dan Spencer, and James Lemur. 


COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Tony 
V., Frank Santorelli, and Brian McKim. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 ze 
p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy show, 
—$—— with Angry Tuxedos, John Priest, Dave 


BACK STABBERS 


24 








































































Year's Eve show at 7:30 and 10 p.m., Kevin 
Meaney, Dan Spencer, and James Lemur. 
Reservations required. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8 and 10:30 
e eS p.m., Jimmy Smith, Tony V., Anthony Clarke, and E 
KE rb be Mike McDonald. ! 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., comedy and “Oldies Music Show” with 


Dick Doherty, Susan McGinnis, Dave Fitzgerald, 

Rich Gustuss, and suprise guests. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, (482-0930) 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, and 10 p.m., Steve 


STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15 and 9 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Kevin Knox, and Brian Powers. Re- 
servations accepted. i 


STITCHES, Boston. At8 p.m., Joe Yannetty, Paul i 
DiAngelo, and Sue McGinnis. At 11 p.m., Joe 
Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm CLUB Yannetty, Sue McGinnis, and Anthony Ciark. 


Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
SUNDAY 


Saturday, 11:30-10 pm 
You can find the addresses and phone numbers 





fo°)] 
@o 
oO t 
So = V8 TA TCS PMR Fitzgerald, and Mike McCarthy. 
© vAY a pyeke wll i & | — UILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 13 Springfield 
i eee , New rap 12°by RapMasters& DJ2. 5 epee REN at Canteres, 
a Ss: YW vy , Street, Cambridge. Improvisational’ comedy 
> il Boa Music Repo , Cami . Im ; 

ra e NEW. 4 ee ope or eee GREEN S] REE] STATION Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets $8; call 648-5963. 
s > om = 1 ee eae NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
< és . E | rap from Beautiful Sound. Fil, Dee. 30 renton St., Boston. At8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., local 
oO a =e | Fl . . BARRENCE WHITFIELD Fri., 12/30 boencuss. ona rhs tot 2 gene 
ra A. A! . & THE SAVAGES SNNDELY WitirLAaH PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 

m = |ADVANCE 1! : Special G Ave., Brighton. At 9:30 p.m. Mike Bent, Bill 
wi BOOGALOO SWAMIS (9:30) Comebet, end Gren Tie. 
rv : Sat., 12/31 DOGZILLA, STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. , 
Ir TOO MUCH FUN HELL TOUPEE, At 9 p.m., Mike Donovan and Dave Barbuto. ; 
a uae MASTERS OF THE OBVIOUS STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Zz At 9 and 11 p.m., Don Gavin, Teddy Bergeron, 
re) STEVE SMITH AND THE NAKEDS - and George MacDonald. i 
— Sat, Jen.7 Thurs., 1/5 TANKIFLIP, 
taba on vasco SA GANA = | 
O : 
” 808 Huntington Ave.. Boston 232-2191 SATURDAY 
5 131 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN + 522-0792 You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
i . for comedy venues under the listings for the : 
Oo previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
= CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. New i 
z 
Oo 
= 
7) 
oO 
ra] 
Ww 
= 
= 











Sun., Brunch 11-4 p.m. 





We now serve dinner-until 10 pm! 


Fri., Dec. 30 
T.H. & THE 





p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. } 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., ; 











WRECKAGE ay ig sy iad 
‘ } % M7 Main Bt. 
7 amDPridge 
AGE OF CONFUSIO Gab. Thee: 41 Kendall Square MONDAY 
PURSUITS OF HAPPINESS : Bege xt em 347-1887 You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
THE 12” SINGLE NOW AVAILABLE a e* NEW = OPEN TIL4 AM pope | tie ae ohare 
CATCH ® mea STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


WED., JAN 4TH - 18+ - ° =~ 
i \ :: AR “ye ‘ " p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 


THURS FR and Sat,, NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m 
o I \ L — 7 NEW YEAR'S EVE 3 . At 8:30 p.m., 





open-mike night. 


| oh @ 
| | PIltilbk 2 & 
) | FRANKIE “iis Counen merit TUESDAY 

















You can find the addresses and phone numbers 











A Til a= er comety venues uncer e begs fr Fey 
. . a“ 30 
7 PREMIERS rg ago gg 
L , r 
> = ~ of se ComeD Y CONNECTION Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
/ local comedians. 
ht J. | NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
. Ull., « an. “Kevin Knox, Billy Martin, Mark Rossi, and Big G. 
SUGAR RAY = : 3 
& THE WEDNESDAY 





BLUETONES 


Mion., Jan. 2 
DUCKTAPE 


ps ‘ Lynch. 
Friday, D ber 30th 

MIESSIAHS ‘fom Ghannock MU. CLUB CABARET, at the Club Cafe, (536-0972), 
the center of the universe 209 Columbus Ave., Boston. At 8 p.m., Tony 

Tues Jan 3 from Allston Ansel g riatel Rose. 

: eee THE BLACKJACKS COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 8:30 p.m., : 
: GARR LANGE THE EELS local comedians. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 


bat : : : Saturday, D ber 31 
in Beverly - 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A \ae Be lom sy lem.ale No noisemakers. No party hats. George MacDonald, Mike Moto, Nick DiPaolo, 


No champagne. Just... 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 

for comedy venues under the listings for Friday 

at the beginning of this section. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Bobby Collins, Chris Sheen, and Ron j 








j ° j . a and Jay Charbonneau. 
15 min. on 128N - Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 Wet tin a nz DEAD BOYS STITCHES, Boston. Ar pn., “Street Report.” 
a9 Se Spare with special guests hosted by Anthony Clark with Louie C.K., Walli 






Thurs., Jan. 12 






Heavy Metal Night! PHE REGULARS WILLFIRE Collins, and Teddy Bergeron. 
18+ Show GREEN MAGNET SCHOOL 









advance tickets now on sale 





















cage 13 _ Thurs., J an.S at or Dy calling 787.0000 THURSDAY 
I I L 2 B. \ N DI L I \ I WOME LEMMINGS You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
| | \ ] E I ORC » | ) | LOWER WACKER: DRIVE for comedy venues under the listings for Friday 
New Year’s Eve Party! i STINKING BADGES pt, geo STAR, Cambridge. he 0:90 
$ SHAKE THE FAITH kri., Jan. 6 REET ORCLAY. p.m., Bobby Collins, Chris Sheen, and Ron 
hyn > DENIC . d ial Lynch. 
THE PENCILS “tetany: eonaeoaay CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Tony Rose. 


COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 





hoy ee 





local comedians. 














with free buffet PLAYHOUSE DINNER THEATRE, 194 Main St. 






. Sat., Jan. 14 ~ ar ’ . 
THE VIEW BARRENCE WHITFIELD & YOUNG NEAL ” Tony V. Lamy Norton, Kevin Fyon, and Mark 
Open till 2 a.m. THE SAVAGES & THE VIPERS Vv wilde 






































r | . ‘ Post Office Square, Amesbury. At 9 p.m. 
Ti, On ' ‘a Sun., Jan. 8 comedians from The Comedy Connection of 
eat vy a / e ' Elvis’s Birthday Boston 
18+ ow ~ : j # S § aV ‘ 
y “s is : ; - 4 STEVIE 0’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton 
wii ; en 8 VIEMPHIS (THE NEATS. At 9 p.m., local comedians. 
Fa , STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston 
featuring Anna Marie THE CAVEDOGS 
& surprise guests Siedeemapohaioans . FRIDAY 











You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Bobby Collins, Chris Sheen, and Ron 
Lynch. 






Sat., Jan. 7 


EXTREME 1648 Beacon St. 
\.__ EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT Brookline 277-0982 
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CLUB CABARET, Boston. At 8 p.m., Tony Rose. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., local comedians. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improvisation and stand-up comedy with 
Angry Tuxedos, John Priest, Ruxh Gustus, and 
Dan Schlossberg. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 13 Springfield 
Street, C Improvisational comedy. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets $8; call 648-5963. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Billy Martin, Tony V., and Mark Wilde. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., local comedians. 
STEVIE D'S (508-777- -7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., local comedians. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., Dw. 
Hazard and George MacDonald. 
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PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


“DANCE FRIDAY,” barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-and-alcohol free environment, begins at 
8:30 p.m. every Fri. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main 
St., Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at First Congegational 
Church, 11 Garden St. Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4.50, $4 for students; call 491-6084. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. every 
Fri. at the Palace Theater, at the Palace, Rte. 99, 








Saugus. Sponsored by Dick Syatt’s Hotline. 
Admission $5; call 579-2315. 

EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Christ's Church, 0 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3, $2 for students; call 
646-5161. 





Fri., Dec. 30 

GOOD TIMES ONLY 
Under 21 

NEW YEAR'S PARTY 
7:00 - 11:30 p.m. 





Sat., Dec. 31 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 
PARTY 
with special guests 


N 
















Party Fears 
Doors open at 8:00 p.m. 


1113 Broadway 
Somerville 








For Bookings call 623-8177 
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CITYSIDE AT FANEUIL HALL 

FRI PJ & THE SOULSHAKERS 12/30 
SAT NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY w/PRIME RIB BAND 12/31 
SUN KRIS WALES 1/1 
MON McGREGOR McGEE BAND 1/2 
TUES LITTLE FRANKIE & THE PREMIERS 1/3 
WED NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 1/4 
THU CALYPSO HURRICANE 1/5 
FRI. STOVAL BROWN 1/6 
SAT C-JAMMERS 1/7 
rroper dress required Listings subject to change 

Cityside at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 742-7390 

Cityside entertainment Hot Line 742-7392 











Join us for Hungry Hour every night 5:00-7:00 PM | 
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SATURDAY 


“NEW YEAR’S EVE FOLK DANCE PARTY” 
begins at 9 p.m. at the Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Center of New England. Admission $10; call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRA DANCE, with music 
by Nasty Habits and Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 
8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Call 547-7781. 








MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. every Mon. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3.50; call 491-6084. 





NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS. . 


DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 


TUESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. Sponsored 
by Dick Syatt’s Hotline. Admission $5, $3 before 
9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Saletan, begins at 8 
p.m. at St. John’s Methodist Church, 80 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 
354-1340. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 
128, Braintree. Sponsored by New England 
pos te ee $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 











WEDNESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Juliet’s, 
Ramada Hotel, exit 35 off Rte. 128, Woburn. 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission 
$5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 





Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admisssion $4.50; call 
354-1340. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at8p.m. 


at Fayville Village Hall, Central and Grove Sts. 
Southborough. Admission $3; call (508) 
872-4110. 





THURSDAY 


SQUARE AND CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. 
at the Mt. Auburn VFW, 688 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 

TEA DANCE runs from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the 
French and Adam Room, on the second floor of 
the Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington St, Boston. 
Baliroom-style dancing to Al Tobias Orchestra; 
full tea menu available. Free admission; call 
536-5700. 





SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Vincent's, 
exit 5A off Rte. 128, Randolph. Sponsored by 
Dick Syatt's Hotline. Admission $6, $4 before 9 
p.m.; call 579-2315. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the 
ramingham. 


Sponsored 
$5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
Continued on page 26 
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THE MAKOTO OZONE 


meee sear eceins 
T tits. vocals & guitar with 
T.J. WHEELER & THE SMOKERS 


4 Jan Wed Jam: $7.75; 5 Jan Thu Jam: $8.75 
6 Jan Fri 9 & lpm: $10.75; 7 Jam Sat 9 & Iipm: $12.75 


TITO PUENTE 
LATIN JAZZ ALL STARS 










Fn., Dec. 30 
MARK MAZOR GROUP 





Sat., Dec. 31 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
— CLOSED — 





Mon.., Jan. 2 
ANDY SOLBERG QUARTET 
Tues., Jan. 3 
MATT KEELER 
FAREWELL PARTY 


Every Wed. 
TH E FRINGE 


Thurs., Jan. 5 
PHIL PERSON QUINTET 




















Fri. & Sat., Jan. 6 & 7 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLYDAY QUINTET 
599 Broadway, Ball Bauare 
Somerville 623-9874 
Willow Jazs Line 421-9333 



















This eight-prece powerhouse makes a rare club appearance 
ocking the R with their infectious salsa rhythms. 
Bor eet 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 
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Live Entertainment 


Friday & Saturday 
Billy Ward Band 







Ground 
avy’ 


No cover. No minimum. 


The Prudential Center 
(arcade level) 247-0500 














212 Hampshire St. 
——. Ma. 02139 
i 876-9330 


- UPSTAIRS 


Fri., Dec. 30.... 
Sat., Dec. 31... 









Tickets available in advance 
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THE 1369 JAZZ JAM HAS BEEN MOVED: 
FROM MONDAY NIGHTS TO 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 3:00 PM - 8:00 PM 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 8 
JAZZ MUSICIANS INVITED 
COMPLIMENTARY BUFFALO WINGS 
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Add some new flavor 
to your Sunday 


The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 


Sundays 
10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
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ISRAEL! DANCE, with instruction by Joe Berns- 
tein of the dance troupe Hamakor, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at 50 Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 965-7410, x169. 





FRIDAY 


SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by New England 
Singles, begins at 8 p.m. in the Charles Hotel 
ballroom, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Admission 
$10, $8 before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by Parents 
Without Partners, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Eagles Hall, Park St., Framingham. Admission 
$6; call (508) 872-9283. 

SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by the Single Life, 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Elks Club, Webb Brook 
Rd., Billerica. Call 891-3750. 

CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES, with caller 
Jack Howe and music by Deborah Knight, 
begins at 8 p.m. on the first Fri. of the month at 
the First Congregational Church, 1070 Pleasant 
St., Worcester. Admission $3; call 393-7152. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
354-1340. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call (508) 
875-1007. 

GAY AND LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by SEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the Body 
Lab, 568 S. Main St., Providence, Ri. Admission 
$5; call (401) 431-0822. 

“DANCE FRIDAY,” barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-and-alcohol free environment, begins at 
8:30 p.m. every Fri. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main 
St., Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes piace at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the Palace Theater, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Sponsored by Dick Syatt’s Hotline. Admission 
$5; call 579-2315. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the ‘30s, ‘40s and ‘50s, begins at 
9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Ballet 
Center Il, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission 
$6; call 277-1139. 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 
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BOSTON BALLET performs The Nutcracker at 2 
and 7:30 p.m. today, and at 6:30 p.m. tomorrow, 
at the Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 270 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $7-$42; call 
964-4070. P 





SATURDAY 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


JAVAD performs a dervish exercise and dance 
demonstration at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple 
St., Cambridge. Admission $6; call 484-3529. 
PERFORMING ARTS ENSEMBLE performs at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin School, 1690 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge. Program includes David Dorfman’s 
Tra | Contini/Between the Boundries, with a 
score by C. Hyam-Hart; Pooh Kaye's Swept Up, 
Art Bridgeman and Myrna Packer's Primate 
Tales; Martha Bowers's Her Eyes, with music by 
Frank Ferrucci; and Julie ince-Thompson's 
Surrender, with guest artist Hamish Blackman. 
Tickets $12, $10.50 for students and seniors; call 
776-4959. 
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The First Night procession begins at 5:30 on Boylston Street. 
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“GALA PRE-NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY,” featur- 
ing dancing and a buffet dinner, begins at 7 p.m. 
at the Park Plaza Hotel Ballroom, Park Sq., 
Boston. Performers include Herb Reed and the 
Platters, Shirley Reeves, and the Silhouettes. 
Tickets $60, $35 for dance party only; call 
784-7130. 

BOSTON BEANSTALKS, a club for men 6'2” and 
over and women 5'10" and over, meets at 8 p.m. 
at the Hop, Rte. 28, Brockton. Call 482-8255 for 
information. 

“WEDDINGS,” a folklore workshop, begins at 1 
p.m. at the Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., Lexington. A film on quilting begins 
at 12:30 p.m. Free; call 861-6559. 

NETWORK PARTY AND POTLUCK SUPPER, for 
those interested in holistic health, runs from 7 to 
10 p.m. at the Healers’ Resource Center, 5 
Upland Rd., Cambridge. Admission $5; call 
864-1989. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP meets from 
noon to 2 p.m. every Fri. at the Alliance 
Francaise, 15 Court Sq., suite 425, Boston. Bring 
your own lunch. Free; call 523-4423. 





SATURDAY 


“FIRST NIGHT '89,” the 13th annual arts festival, 
features events at various locations downtown, 
in the Back Bay, and in the South End. The family 
and children’s festival, featuring puppet shows, 
folk songs, Japanese shadow-plays, and the 
opera Hansel and Gretel runs from 1 to 5 p.m. 
The procession, featuring thousands of artists, 
oversized puppets, and impulsive spectators, 
begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Hynes Convention 
Center on Boyiston St. and heads toward the 
ing dance, theater, videos, Chinese acrobats, 
martial arts, and music of all kinds, run from 6:30 
to 11 p.m. The Chinese Acrobats of Taiwan and 
Air Jazz perform at 7, 8:30, and 10 p.m. at the 
John Hancock Hall. Visual arts include the 
Oracle and the Questioner, a multi-media in- 
Stallation on City Hall Plaza “with dialogue that 
answers some of humanity's densest riddies,”’ 
plus displays in storefront windows along 
Newbury and Boylston Sts., and ice sculptures 
and street performers throughout the city. The 
countdown to midnight is marked by the lighting 
of the Custom House on Congress and Court 
Sts., followed by a fireworks display over 
Boston Harbor. A First Night button costs $6 ($6 
in advance) provides admission to all events 
except shows at John Hancock Hall; tickets for 
John Hancock Hall shows are $8. Call 542-7623. 
For a complete schedule of performances, 
places to buy buttons and tickets, and other 
information, see “The First Night Companion” 
supplement in this week's issue. 

“A FIELD GUIDE TO THE WATERFOWL OF 
NAHANT BAY,” a walk led by a MetroParks 
ranger, begins at 2 p.m. at the Lynn/Nahant 
Beach Reservation. Free; call 581-1956. 
“NON-SEXIST, MULTICULTURAL NEW YEAR’S 
EVE,” a benefit for City Life/Vida Urbana and 
Nicaraguan hurricane relief programs, begins at 
9 p.m. at the Jamaica Plain Firehouse, 659 
Centre St, Jamaica Plain. Tickets $10, $7 in 
advance; call 524-3541. 

“ANTIQUES AT THE CASTLE,” featuring an art 
deco display by Anthony Fusco and more than 
100 other exhibits, runs from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 





SLELETIELLELLELS Lt. 


‘today and tomorrow at the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel, Arlington St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Serendipity. Admission $3.50; call 769-4367. 


SUNDAY 








CENTER FOR MARXIST EDUCATION’S OPEN 
HOUSE, featuring music and a buffet, runs from 
3 to 6 p.m. at 550 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 868-5620. 

“NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION HIKE,” a three- 
mile trek, begins at 2 p.m. at the bath house, 
Lynn/Nahant Beach Reservation, Nahant. Free; 
call 581-1956. 

TRIPS TO THOMSON ISLAND, sponsored by the 
Friends of the Boston Harbor Islands, leave at 
noon, 12:30, and 1:15 p.m. from Kelleys Landing, 
William O'Day Bivd., South Boston. Return trips 
are scheduled at 4, 4:30, and 5 p.m. Hot 
chocolate and coffee and tours of the island are 
offered. Pre-registration suggested. Tickets $10, 
$9 for seniors, $6 for children; call 523-8386. 
VEGETARIAN NEW YEAR’S DINNER AND 
SOCIAL, sponsored by the Boston Vegetarian 
Society, begins at 4:30 p.m. at the Adventist 
Church, 105 Jersey St., the Fenway, Boston. 
Donations requested; call 625-3790. 

“NEW YEAR’S DAY RIDE,” sponsored by the 
North Shore Cyclists, begins at 11 a.m. at Salem 
Common, Salem. Free; call (508) 887-8533. 
“ANTIQUES AT THE CASTLE.” See listing for 
Sat. 





MONDAY 


BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT, for players at 
all levels, begins at 7 p.m. at the Sheraton 
Commander, 16 Garden St., Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by the New England Backgammon Club. 
Free for spectators, $11-$21 registration fee for 
players; call 861-7340. 

HEALING CIRCLE, utilizing meditation and 
group healing, begins at 7:30 p.m. every Mon. at 
the Healers’ Resource Center, 5 Upland Rd., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Donation $5; call 
864-1989. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


TUESDAY 


CONCERNED FATHERS, a group dedicated to 
shared parenting after divorce, meets at 7:30 
p.m. at St. Paul's Church, 15 St. Paul St., 
Brookline. Free; call 246-7700. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN of- 
fers an open house at 7 p.m. at 971 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 782-1056. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a discussion for 
lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a bisexual women's 
rap session at 7:30 p.m., and a Women for 
Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m., ail at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

WIVES OF VIETNAM VETERANS meet at 7 p.m. 
at the Greater Framingham Area Veterans 
Outreach Center, 54 Kendall St., Framingham. 
Free; call 879-5699. 


WEDNESDAY 


CO-ED VOLLEYBALL, sponsored by the Boston 
Ski and Sports Club, runs from 7 to 10 p.m. at the 
West Newton Armory, 1137 Washington St., 
Newton. Admission $6; call 789-4070. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a talk on “Healing Through 
Art for incest Survivors” at 7 p.m., a writers’ 
support group at 7:30 p.m., and a feminist 
discussion group at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

VIETNAM VETERANS’ RAP SESSIONS begin at 
7 p.m, at the Greater Framingham Area Veteraris 
Outreach Center, 54 Kendall St., Framingham. 
Free; call 879-5699. 


THURSDAY 


“EVE OF THREE KINGS’ DAY,” featuring Latino 
dance, music, and recitations, runs from 5 to 7 
p.m. at the Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., Boston. Co- 
sponsored by the South End Latino Community. 
Free; call 267-7050. 

MALE VICTIMS OF PHYSICAL OR SEXUAL 
ABUSE meet for discussion at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Macht Building, Cambridge Hospital, 1493 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the Cam- 
bridge Hospital Victims of Violence Program. 
Admission $5; calt 498-1150. 

DIVORCED CATHOLIC GROUP meets for dis- 
cussion at 8 p.m. every Thurs. at the Paulist 
Center, 5 Park St., Boston. Free; call 742-4460. 























call 354-8807. 

VIETNAM VETERANS’ RAP SESSIONS begin at 
7 p.m. at the Greater Fi Area Veterans 
Outreach Center, 54 Kendail St., Framingham. 
Free; call 879-5699. 


FRIDAY 


CROSS-COUNTRY. SKI NIGHT, sponsored by 
the Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 6:30 
p.m. at the Weston Ski Touring Center, Park Rd., 
Weston. Lessons available for additional fee. 
Admission $6, additional $5 for equipment rental; 
call 789-4070. 

FENCING DEMONSTRATION begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Academy of Fencing, 125 Walnut St., 
Watertown. Free; call 926-3450. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a women’s cof- 
feehouse and “Feminist Film Night” at 8 p.m. at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. The audience is 
invited to bring their own. film shorts. Free; call 
354-8807. 
“BUDWEISER WORLD OF WHEELS,” an inter- 
national Show Car Association event, runs from 
5 to 11 p.m. tonight, from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
tomorrow, and from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Sun. at 
the Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. Vernon 
St., Dorchester. Attractions include the Sassey 
Massey monster pulling tractor, the Lamborghini 
Countach Quattrovaivole, and indianapolis 500 
and NASCAR North race cars. Drag racer “Big 
Daddy” Don Garlits and wrestler Sgt. Slaughter 
make appearances. Admission $7, $2 for chil- 
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dren six to 12; call 536-1782. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP. See listing 
for previous Fri. 
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FRIDAY 











“DRAGONS,” a clay workshop for children five 


to ten, runs from 10 a.m. to noon at the Higgins 


Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 
442-6186. 
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Night button; call 426-6500. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, performed by Paul 
Vincent Davis of Puppet Arts, begins at 1 and 3 
p.m. today and tomorrow at the Puppet Show- 
place Theatre, 32 Station St., Brookline Village. 
Pre-registration suggested. Admission $4; call 
731-6400. 





SATURDAY 


“REEL ART,” a film and art workshop for 
children three to nine, runs from 10 a.m, to noon 





MASK-MAKING WORKSHOPS. See listing for 
Fri. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY’ 
“LIBRARY TIME FOR UNDER FIVES,” featuring 
picture books, puppets, and songs, begins at 
2:30 p.m. in the Children's Room, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS AND STORIES begin at 
10:30 a.m. st the Brighton Branch Library, 40 
Academy Hill St., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 
Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Codman Square Branch Library, 690 Washing- 
ton St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-8214. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:15 a.m. every 
Tues. at the Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren 
St., Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Egleston Branch Library, 2044 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury. Free; call 445-4340. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Fields Corner Branch Library, 1520 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester. Free; call 
436-2155. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS and stories begin at 10:30 











Tenor John Aler joins the BSO, beginning Wednesday. 


a.m. at the South End Branch Library, 685 
Tremont St., Boston..Free; call 536-8241. 


WEDNESDAY 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m and 3:30 
p.m. at the Branch Library, 433 Centre 








Connolly 
St., Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-1960. 





THURSDAY 











CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 
Library, 35 


LUSIC. 
CLASSICAL 


SATURDAY 


BOSTON POPS ESPLANADE ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Harry Ellis Dickson, performis at 10 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $24-$65; call 266-1492. 


SUNDAY 


BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs Purcell’s 
Ode for St. Cecilia's Day and works by Bach at 3 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $10-$19; call 876-8742. 


WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Jeffrey Tate and featuring tenor John Aler, 
performs at 8 p.m. tomorrow through Sat. and on 
Jan. 10, with an open rehearsal at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight, at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Program includes Schreker's Chamber 
Symphony, Britten's How Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal and Nocturne, and Schubert's Symphony 
No. 2. Tickets $16-$42.50; call 266-1492. 


THURSDAY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 
































FRIDAY 


VIOLINIST GERALD ITZKOFF AND PIANIST 
LORETTA LORUSSO performs sonatas by 
Beethoven at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church of 
Watertown, 35 Church St., Watertown. Donation 
$5; call 498-2322. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 











POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


KIM WALLACH AND MARK SHAPIRO perform 
folk music at 8 p.m. at Kingfisher Hall, 126 Main 
St., Gloucester. Admission $5; call (508) 
283-6907. 

JOE COHN AND YAS ISHIBASHI and the Al Vega 
Duo perform at 2 and 7 p.m. in the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston. St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 965-3037. 








PIANIST ART MATTHEWS performs jazz at ~ 


12:10 p.m. at CityPlace, 8 Park Piaza, Boston. 
Free; call 227-2787. 


SATURDAY 


JOE COHN AND YAS ISHIBASHI perform at 2 
p.m. in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 











MONDAY 


PIANIST SARAH CLON performs jazz at 12:10 
p.m. today, Wed., and Fri. at CityPlace, 8 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 


_ WEDNESDAY 


CLIFF HASLAM folk music at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Center for the Arts, 116 High St., Westerly, 
Ri. Tickets $5.50, $4.50 for students and seniors, 
$2.50 for children; call (401) 348-5000. 
PIANIST SARAH CLON. See listing for Mon. 














FRIDAY 


CHERYL WHEELER AND ED GERHARD perform 
folk music at 8:15 p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 
106, Kingston. Admission $9; call 585-7557. 





PIANIST SARAH CLON. See listing for Mon. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


TUESDAY 


RENE CHOINERE reads from her work at 8 p.m. 
at the Community Church of Boston Center, 565 
Boylston St., Boston. Sponsored by the New 
Writers’ Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY 


PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE invites 
all women to an ongoing open discussion of 
members’ works at 7:30 p.m. at the Women's 
Center, 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 














ALKS 


TUESDAY 


“PROJECTING THE RIGHT IMAGE,” a talk by 
Jeff Belin on clothes and style, begins at 8 p.m. at 
Centerpoint: Boston's Center. for Jewish Adults, 
1120 Beacon St., Suite 1G, Brdokline. Admission 
$7; call 566-5946. 


WEDNESDAY 


“MEDICAL UPDATE FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS: Chronic Fatigue Syndrome 
and Acquired immune Deficiency Syndrome,” a 
talk by Anthony L. Komaroff and Jorge A. 
Romero of the Harvard Medical School, begins 
at 10:30 a.m. at the Mass. Mental Health Center 
Chapel, 74 Fenwood Rd., Boston. Free; call 
734-1300, x469. 

“GREAT VOCATIONS: THE SOCIOLOGIST,” a 
talk by Prof. Lewis Coser of the State University 
of New York at Stony Brook, begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-9644. 

GALLERY TALK, “Early Renaissance Paint- 
ings,’ by Peter Barr, begins at 6 p.m. at the West 
Wing information center, Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Museum ad- 
mission $5, $4 for seniors, free for children under 
16; call 267-9300, ext. 291. 


THURSDAY 


“UPGRADING TO A 386,” a talk by Bilt Ciaff, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the monthly meeting of the 
Boston Computer Society's IBM-PC Users 
Group, at Mass. Bay Community College, 
Oakland St., Wellesley. Free; call 964-2547. 

“OUT OF SIGHT: VICTORIAN WOMEN’S 
UNDERGARMENTS,” a talk by theatrical cos- 
tume designer Nancy Gade, begins at 12:15 p.m. 
at the Old South Meeting House, 310 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. Admission $1.75, $1.25 for 




















‘begins at 7 p.m. at the Sheraton Tara, Braintree. 
Pre-registration required. Tickets (includes din- 
ner) $38; call 848-6600. 
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GET THE FIRST 
LAUGH! 


COMEDY AT 7:30 am 
& 5:00 pm 
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WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST! 





Fri., Dec. 30 
LARRY NORTON 
BARBARA SWANSON 
JIMMY SMITH 















Every Wednesday 
Master of Trivia & D.J. 
THE GOLDEN HIPPO 

















entrance at 321 Somerville Ave. 
and at 16 Bow Street 
Union Square, Somerville 
FREE PARKING at Somerset Bank 
& Goodyear Tire after 5:00p.m. 


623-3050 

















BOSTON’S #1 
COMEDY CLUB 


BOSTON GLOBE 
READERS POLL 


Fri., Dec. 30th 
at 8:00, 10:00 & 11:30 p.m 


THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW 


(Exclusively at Nick's) 


Sat., Dec. 31st 
Two Fabulous New Year's Eve 
shows at 8:00 & 10:00 p.m 


Starring DON GAVIN, 
STEVE SWEENEY, 
JOHN PINETTE 
& GEORGE MACDONALD 


Sun., Jan. 1st at 9:00 p.m 


THE JOHN PINETTE SHOW 


Mon., Jan. 2nd at 8:30 p.m 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT 
Tues., Jan. 3rd at 8:30 p.m 
THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW 


Great shows Wed. & Thurs 
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HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 





Presenting the 
Brightest Comic Talents 
in the Country 


New Year’s Eve 
7:30pm - $20/person 
10:00pm - $40/person* 
*includes champagne, 
snacks & surprises 
COMING 

Bobby Collins 


Jan. 3-7 
30 John F. Kennedy Street 


Call 661-9887 
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Meredith Davis, Where the Wild Geese Fly, at Mobius 





GALLERIES 


AFRICAN INFLUENCE GALLERY (426-3366), 
150 Lincoln St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 2: handcrafted objects from Africa. 
AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Jan. 3-28: 
“Light Works,” light-emitting sculpture by 
George Creamer. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: ‘Jerry Berta’s Diner Show.” 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 11: recent paintings and works in mixed 
media by T. Wiley Carr. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 4: “On the 
Floor and More,’ sculptural works in various 
media by Pam Castano, Agnes Jacobs, Ken 
Kalman, George Snyder, Vytas Sakalas, Wayne 
Strattman, and others. 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
works by more than 30 regional artists. 

ARTS ON THE LINE, Cambridge Arts Council 
(498-9033). Permanent artworks as part of the 
MBTA's station modernization project. At Park 
Street Station, construction fence along the 
Common: The Miner's Mural. At Orange Line 
State Street Station: sculptor Albert Paley's 
courtyard gate. At Red Line Chinatown Station, 
Toshihiro Katayama’s Colors on the Line. At Red 
Line Downtown Crossing Station, outbound 
platform, Lewis “Buster” Simpson's granite 
benches, Situations. At Red Line Broadway 
Station, Jay Coogan's Domestic Objects and 
Tools of the Trade, steel structure. At Red Line 
Kendall Station, Paul Matisse’s sculpture The 
Kendall Band. At Red Line Central Station, 
Elizabeth Mapeill's murals and Anne Storrs and 
Dennis Cunningham's Circle Squared, bas relief 
ceramic tiles. 

ARTWORKS GALLERY (508- 755- 7808) 51 
Union PI., Worcester. Mon.- Fri., 10 a.m.- 5 p.m., 
and Sat. until 4 p.m. Ongoing: limited-edition 
originals. Also, watercolors and gallery posters. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 11: recent works by Joel 
Janowitz. 

BEAULIEU ART RESOURCES (864-0775), 426 
Broadway, Cambridge. Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 7: "A 
Merging Of Creativity.” 

BEL CANTO RESTAURANT (739-0010), 335 
Harvard St., Brookline. Mon-Thurs. 11 a.m.- 10 
p.m, Fri.- Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
Through Feb. 4: pastels and oils by Elisabeth von 
Huene. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Jan. 6-28: 
recent works on paper and constructions by 
Steven Muller. Reception Jan. 6, 6 p.m. In the 
Cyclorama, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 





$2, $1 students and seniors. Through Dec. 31: 
“The Sugar Plum Festival,” Festival hours, 
Mon.-Fri. 10-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
except when there are scheduled programs. 
BOSTON’S JEWISH YOUNG ADULT CENTER 
(566-5935), 1120 Beacon St. Suite G-1, 
Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
31: monoprints by local artists. ; 
BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Jan. 14: illustrations by Jan Brett. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSN. (876-0246), 25R 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Jan. 6-Feb. 2: recent works by Karen Molloy 
and photo collage by Marianne Fisker Pierce. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Native American 
Festival Exhibits,” contemporary work and tra- 
ditional folk art by Native Americans. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 24: paintings by Beatrice 
Whitney Van Ness. 

CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577), 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Holiday 
Specialty Show,” featuring smaller contem- 
porary fine arts and jewelry. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoin. Taes.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. and by appt. 
Jan. 3-27: “Specific Spaces: Unique Furniture 
Exhibition.” 

CORNER GALLERY at Museum Place (formerly 
East India Mall), Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m., Fri-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 22: “A 
Cocktail Party,” sculpture installation by Michelle 
L. Rossi. Reception Jan. 1, 6-8 p.m. 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Jan. 26: “Memories of 


Dartmouth,” photographs of turn-of-the-century 
Dartmouth 


DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., lower level, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
“Celebrate with Art,” a holiday show and sale. 
D’NOEL (267-4477), 50-52 Concord St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: original works by 
Noel. . 


88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 30: drawings and paintings by Jan Johnson 
and mixed-media works by Scott Mcintre. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 600 Atiantic Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
30: Cambridge Art Association juried members 
exhibition. 

FIREHOUSE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(524-3816), 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.- 
Fri. noon-9 p.m. Through Jan. 11: works by 
Haitian artists. 

GALLERIE FOTENE (437-0029), 215 Newbury 
St., Boston. Sun.-Mon. noon-5 p.m., Tue.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 30: small works show. 
GALLERY AT KINGFISHER HALL, 126 Main St., 
second fir., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: works by John DiMarino. 
GARY WORTZEL FINE ARTS (536-6442) 330 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 


Latin America 
iii SC pawesceasccercesLENy OO fee 


Wed. and Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-4 


Througtr Jan. 9: pastel paintings by Gary 
Wortzel. Through Feb. 21: group show of works 
by new Boston artists. 


GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 9: “The Miracle of Fact,” prints and 
paintings by Josef Albers. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Ongoing exhibit of members’ work, including 


HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 Juniper Rd., 
Beimont. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 7: 
Revolving Gallery holiday art show and sale, 
featuring works in oils, watercolors, pastels, 
monotypes, and sculpture. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 4: recent paintings by Suzanne Caporael. 
Also, “The Art of Craft,” jewelry, ceramics, 
works of metal, eeEeeenes Gia fy 16 
artists. 

HIGHGATE GALLERIES (720-4112), 81 Com- 
mercial St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibit of works by gallery artists, including 
Geoffrey T. Chalmers, Wade Zahares, and Carol 
Mansour, as well as an engoing ‘collection of 
antique American and European oils. 

HOWARD YEZERKS! GALLERY (426-8085), 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Closed through Jan. 3. Through Jan. 11: ‘Harold 
Tovish: Drawings” and “Above Within Beyond 
Nature," @ group show featuring works by 
Domingo Barreres, John Tracey, and Debra 
Weisberg. 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries, 
including Haitian painting, Cuna indian Mola 
cloth painting, batiks, weaving, and sculpture. 
INTERIOR MODERN GALLERY (426-5740), 496 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Ongoing: mid-20th-century furniture and 
decorative arts. 

INTERIOR RESOURCES (542-5797), 134 Beach 
St., Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., call for weekday 
hours and for appt. Through Dec. 31: water- 
colors by Maria Strauch. 


JAMES BAKKER ANTIQUES (864-7067), 370 


Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Closed Dec. 30. Through Jan. 31: “Margaret 
Patterson — Retrospective Exhibition,” featur- 
ing color woodblock prints, oils, gouaches, 
watercolors, and pencil sketches. 

JAMES V. MCGOWAN GALLERIES (454-2412), 
at the foot of John's St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 
noon-5 p,m., eves. by appt. in Gallery East, 
works by James V. McGowan. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 4: “If Winter Comes, Can Spring be 
Far Behind,” group show of gallery artists. 
KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment. Through Jan. 30: annual December show. 
KELLMAN, VERNES & TRAPANI (227-9506), 71 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat., Sun., noon-5 p.m. Changing exhibits of 
antique and contemporary American, Western 
European, and South American fine art. 

LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charlies St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 31: “In Celebration of Winter: 
Vintage 19th and 20th Century Photographs. 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), Starr Gallery, 333 Nahan- 
ton St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Tues., Wed., until 9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jan. 15: 
drawings by Sigmund Abeles. 

MASS. ARTS LOTTERY GALLERY (727-9608), 
600 Washington St., Suite 650, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 am.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 21: “Westfest 
Winners,” a mixed media show juried by the 
Westfield Arts Lottery Council. 

METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 15: new works by Hoppe, 
Mukai, Ledan, De Kreyewski, Fromme-Douglas, 
Morris, Merkin, and Lu Hong. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “Hikari,” 
installation by American environmental artist 
C.M. Judge and Japanes video artist Atsushi 
Ogata. Jan. 4-28: “Where the Wild Geese Fly,” 
an installation by Meredith Davis. Performance 
by the Mobius Performance Group, as part of the 
installation, takes place at scheduled times. Call 
for times. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing 
collection of works by Andy Warhol, Jasper 
Johns, Roy Lichenstein, and David Hockney. 
NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE (497-7171), 2067 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Through Jan. 31: watercolors 
of the Greek islands by Isabel and Tom 
Dempsey. 

NATURE COMPANY (369-2000), 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 8: a 
collection of unusual minerals. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri.10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Original works by 
French and American impressionists, including 
H. Claude Pissaro, Bittar, David Garcia, ano 
Jean Boyer. 

NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
second fir., Boston. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Jan. 21, in conjunction with the Hurst 
Gallery: “Common Ground,” a joint exhibit 
oo | alee tc al 


NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 
Kneeland St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “The Graphic Santa,” an 
exhibit of old advertising with a Christmas 
theme. Jan. 1-30: “20-Year Sampler,” a retro- 
spective exhibition of original advertising from 
past shows. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382B Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m., and by appointment. Through Jan. 8: “The 
Ubiquitous Bead,” jewelry incorporating beads 
indigenous to and traded in Africa, Asia, and 


ORPHANOS GALLERY (367-8393), 52 Charles 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 7: “Places,” works by Maren Brown, Bruno 
Kurz, Patti Singer, and Jennie Shmaruk. 
PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Jan. 10: 
“A First-Year Retrospective,” featuring works by 
11 artists, sculptors, photographers and 
ceramists. 

RAINBOWTREE GALLERY © (566-5016), 23 
Cameron St., Brookline. Hours by appointment. 
Through Dec. 31: silkscreen prints; collages, 
fabric hangings and color Xerox prints by Maria 
Termini. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Jan. 21: collages and monoprints 
by Lonrly Schiff, and “Contemporary Quilts 
SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Jan. 10: 
holiday jewelry show. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 14: “A 
Child’s World: Art for and About Children.” 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Jan. 6-27: 
recent paintings by Lois Griffel, Charlies Kellman, 
and Bonnie Opie. 

STAVARIDIS GALLERY (353-1681), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Jan. 
4-28: sculpture by George Dudding. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Closed through Jan. 2. Through Jan. 14: 
ceramics by Anne Smith, installation by Peter 
Fischli and David Weiss, and installations by 
Wolfgang Staehle. 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb. 28: exhibition of oil paintings, 
watercolors, pastels, anid drawings by artists of 
the Hudson River School, American im- 
pressionism, and the Boston School. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m., 
Wed. till 7 p.m., Syn. noon-5 p.m. Jan. 2-31: 
wood engravings and lithographs by Fritz 
Eichenberg. 

ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-2873), 456A Main 
St., Medfield. Wed. and Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Thurs. 4-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Jan. 15: paintings by Annette 
Browne and Cleda Marie Simmons. 





MUSEUMS 


A&D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Permanent 
collection features toy trains from 21 countries, 
dating to the mid-1800s and including such 
novelties as trains made from coal, china, 
wicker, lead-crystal, and the like. Through Jan. 8: 
“Christmas trains” are highlighted in the mu- 
seum's permanent exhibits, » 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 15: “Of Matter and Spirit,” etchings and 
engravings from the permanent collection by 
Rembrandt and other 17th-century Dutch Mas- 
ters. Also, “The Boston Printmakers Members 
Show"; and "Milwaukee," sculpture by George 
Greenamyer. 

BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed on major 
holidays. Adults $6, $3 children. Permanent 
display includes the battleship Massachusetts, 
destroyer Joseph P. Kennedy Jr., submarine 
Lionfish, and PT boat 796. 

BERKSHIRE MUSEUM (413-443-7171), 39 South 
St., Pittsfield. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 
8:30 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 8: “Pat 
Adams: Paintings, 1968-1988." 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for families Sat. and Sun. 10 am.-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, children $1. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. when there are no special events. Special 
programs as follows. Through Jan., Sat. and 
Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.: “Owls of the Biue Hills,” 
displays, stories, and crafts on owls. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St. Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. and Mon. school holidays 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Adults $4.50, $3.50 
children age two and up and seniors, $3.50. $1 





on Fri. 5-9 p.m. ‘Admission as of Jan. 1, adults $5, ° 


children age two to fifteen and seniors $4, $1 on 
Fri. 5-9 p.m. Exhibits with interactive activities, 
Clubhouse, climbing sculpture, Japanese house. 
Drop-in clubhouse from 2:15 to 4:45 p.m. Tues. 


BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: 
“Conflict and Compromise: The Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts.” 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. In the 


children ages five to 12 $2.25. Replica of the 
one 


famous uprising, and period museum. Com- 


plimentary tea 

BOSTONIAN ‘SOCIETY/OLD STATE HOUSE 
(242-5655), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.- 

Fri. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ 
students and seniors, 50¢ children six to 16. 
Mass. schoo! children admitted free. Revolution- 
ary War artifacts, wood carvings, ship models, 
paintings, and prints in Boston's oldest public 
building. Historical talks given on the hour. 
Through Mar. 31: “Facades and Faces: Boston's 


North End: 

BROCKTON ART MUSEUM (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Donation $2, $1 children, free 
Thurs. after 5 p.m. and all day Sat. Through Aug. 
31, 1990: “Motif and Neoclassical 
Decorative Arts in America.” In the Children’s 
Gallery, through Jan. 15: “Bits and Pieces,” 
exploration of the way artists combine traditional 
media and found objects. Through Jan. 2: 
“Recent Acquisitions,” fiber, metal, wood, clay, 
and glass works from the museum's collection of 
contemporary crafts. Through Jan.: ‘Recent 
Aquisitions/Crafts,” featuring works in fiber, 
clay, and glass. In the Museum School Gallery, 
through Jan. 17: works in a variety of media by 
members of Boston's Etching 
Studio. Through Mar. 26: ‘Rediscovered White 
Mountain Painters,’ 35 oil paintings of the White 
Mountains of New 

CAMBRIDGE DISCOVERY (491-6278) leads 90- 
minute tours of Cambridge Mon.-Sat. at 10 a.m., 
11 a.m.,2 and 3p.m., Sun. at 2 p.m. Tours leave 
from the information booth in Harvard Square. 
Tickets $4, $2 children and seniors. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (490-9080, ext. 
9758), 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 8: “Scenes of San Jose Las Flores 
— Cambridge's Sister City in El Salvador,’ by 
Van Hardy. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, stu- 
dents $1, under 12 free. American decorative 
arts and furnishings, fisheries and maritime 
history, including extensive collection of paint- 
ings and drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM .OF INDUSTRY 
(893-5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. Thurs.- 
Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults $2.50, children and 
senior citizens, $1.50. Exhibits on the industrial 
revolution and New Engiand’s history as the first 
manufacturing region. Permanent: ‘The Textile 
Mill,”’ exhibit on water- and steam-powered mills 
of the early 19th century. “The Watch Factory,” 
about the Waltham Company and the first mass- 
produced time pieces with interchangeable 
parts. “The Automobile Plant,’ exhibit on the 
local automobile industries in Waltham until 
World War |. ‘The Electronics Firm,” exhibit on 
the arrival of the modern electronics industry in 
New England. 

CHESTERWOOD (413) 298-3579, Rte. 183, 
Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults $4, 
children 18 and under $1. Summer estate of 
Daniel Chester French, sculptor of the Lincoin 
Memorial. 

CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM AND SCI- 
ENCE DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (264-4200), 177 
Main St., Atton. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission to one museum $4.50; $8 admission 
to both museums. Nine hands-on “discovery 
rooms” in the children’s museum. Exhibits on 
light and color, inventions, math and’topology, 
sound and communication, and earth science in 
the science museum. Call the storyphone at 
264-4222. Call the 24-hour experiment phone, at 
264-9592, to learn experiments you can try at 
home. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3. Members and 
children under one admitted free. Free ad- 
mission to all 5-8 p.m. on the first Fri. of the 
month. Through Jan 15: “Winter Celebrations.” 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Jan. 8: “Much Richness in 
Little Space," more than 30 late-19th-century 
cabinet-size pictures, most of them French. 
Through Jan.: “Desboutin and His Friends,” late 
19th-century French prints relating to artist 
Marcellin Desboutin. 

COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. Through Aug. 1989: “Creating 
Community: The African Experience in Massa- 
chusetts," exhibit exploring black communities, 
including Plymouth's Parting Ways, New Bed- 


gress St., Boston (upstairs from the Children’s 
Museum). Tues-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. until 9 
p.m. Open Monday during school vacations. 
Admission $4.50 adults, $3.50 students and 
seniors, half price to all Fri. 6-9 p.m. Recorded 
information at 423-6758. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 
1:30 and 3 p.m. Interactive exhibits and re- 
creations of vintage installations. Classic com- 
puter films and computer-animated films shown 
and modern overview of artificial intelligence and 
robotics. Robot theater; call for schedule. ‘The 


computer 

Through Jan. 2: “The Computer as an Artist's 
Tool: Boston Artists Show Their Method and 
Work.” Through March 1: “Terra Firma in Space: 
The Art and Science of Digital Satellite Imagery,” 
view images taken from 500 miles in space. 
Special events as follows. Dec. 30: Tom Norton 


CONCORD MUSEUM (508-369-9609), 200 Lex- 
ington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Adults $5, $3 seniors, $2 children. 
Paul Revere’s lantern from Old North Church, 
belongings of Emerson and Thoreau. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibit on 
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“Contemporary Photographs from the Per- 
manent Collection,” including works by Olivia 
Parker, Karl Baden, and James Weinstein. In the 
Lawrence Gallery, “American Drawings and 
Watercolors from the Permanent Collection,” 

19th and early 20th-century works by Peale, 
Vedder, Henri, Hunt, Pennell, and others. in the 
Double Gallery, paintings from the permanent 
collection. in the Ballou Gallery, ‘Masks, Making 
Feces,” an exhibition on ancient and ethnic 
masks and contemporary works. In the Pigors, 
Landman, and Corridor Galleries, through Jan. 


29: “Charles Hopkins: Pictures of a New 
England Past.” 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 


Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 students and seniors. Sculpture 


Rickey. Through Dec. 31: photographs and 
prints by David Hockney. Also, “Irony and the 


Perverse Tattietale: Paintings by Elizabeth Rose- . 


nbium.” The video “David Hockney” is shown 
daily at 1 p.m. and on Fri. at 7 p.m. in the Student 
Exhibition Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Jan. 
3-Feb. 3: “Arctic Art and Adventure,” Eskimo art 
including soapstone sculpture, whalebone carv- 
ings, ivory figures, and stone-cut lithographs. 
DIAL-A-STORY is sponsored by the Newton 
Junior Library, 126 Vernon St., Newton. Call 
552-7148. 

EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rte. 58, 


South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat”’and Sun. 


2-9 p.m. Adults $9.50, $6.50 children. Antique 
steam engine train rides, petting zoo, carousel 
rides. Through Jan. 8: Christmas Light Festival, 


100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat., Sun., noon-4 p.m, Through Feb. 26: 
“The Ancient Arms of Isiam,” pieces from the 
15th-19th centuries originating from North 
Africa, the Balkans, and the Middle East. 

HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), across 
from the Deerfield Inn, in the town center. Tours 
of period houses from the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and American art collections. All 
houses open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 11 a.m, to 4:30. p.m. 
Admission for all 12 houses (valid for two days) 
$7.50. Children six through 17, $4. Reservations 
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HOUSE OF OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
(508-744-0991), 54 Turner St., Salem. Daily, 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. 17th-century dwelling, made 
famous by Nathaniel Hawthorne's novel, is the 
center of a complex of early houses and 
gardens. 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (925-5433), 1117 
Nantasket Ave., Hull. Open Sat. and Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $1, children 50¢. 
Restored 1889 lifesaving station and museum of 
South Shore maritime history, featuring exhibits 
of Boston Harbor shipwrecks. Breeches-buoy 
rescue demonstration for group visits by ap- 
pointment. Hands-on activities include radio 
room, watch tower, uniforms to try on. Ongoing: 
“Storm of 1888." Also, ;‘Hull Postcards." 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. until 8 p.m. Admission 
$4, $2.50 students, $1.50 children under 14 and 


Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ extra. 
METROPARKS HARBOR ISLANDS (727-5215) 
offers free historical program on Georges Island 
as well as other activities. For information on 
ferry services, call 723-7800 or 749-4500. Also, 
Peddocks Island and Lovells Island are. open 9 
a.m. to sunset. Camping permits may be 
acquired by calling 727-5290. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and seniors; 
free on Sat. Ongoing: “Factory Labor: Shaping 
Work in America.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5 when entire museum is open; $4 
when West Wing and Evans Wing only are open; 
under 16 free; $4 for seniors; free Sat. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Tours for blind and visually-impaired 
visitors are available by reservation. Free walks 
the museum during the-week as follows. 
Tues.-Fri.: Introductory walks through all collec- 
tions begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and 
Decorative Arts Walk” begins at noon; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk" begins at 1 p.m. 
Sat.: Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 
p.m. Introductory walk in Spanish begins at 
11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Tues.- 
Fri: “Tea and Music” features music provided 
by student musicians 2:30-4 p.m., $1. Exhibits: 
Through Dec.: “Twenty Years of Tapestry 
Acquisition.” Also, paintings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 
Through Jan. 7: Christmas tree with traditional 
Lithuanian ornaments. Through Jan.: “The Art of 


Harold lovish, Ceremonial Axhead, at Phillips Andover Academy’‘s Addison Gallery 


featuring holiday scenes and 200,000 lights 
illuminating the park. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem St’, Salem. Mor.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 
seniors $2.50, $1.50 children. Guided tours 
include “Witchcraft Trials Tour,” “Pepper and 
Pirates Tour,” “Gallery and Neighborhood 
Tour,” “History of Salem Tour.” Tour prices 
range from $4 to $5.50. Ongoing: “instructive 
and Amusing: Toys, Dolls, and Games in Essex 
County.” Also, “Witchcraft: an Early Colonial 
Drama.” Through Feb. 20: “New England 
Seasons: Scenes of Winter,” hand-colored 
lithographs by Currier and Ives. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (345-4207), Merriam 
Parkway, Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Walk 
Through the Ancient World.” Through Jan.’29: 
“Artful Crafts’ll,"" an exhibit and sale of. more 
than 100 crafts in clay, fiber, glass, wood, metal, 
and paper. 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991). Daily 9 a.mi.-4 
p.m. Admission $1, free for children under 2. 
Zebras, antelopes, camels, llamas, birds. Ad- 
mission to Children’s Zoo $1. 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL HiS- 
TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St., 
Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. 
Guided tours through the. home, office, and 
grounds of landscape architect Olmsted. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues. and Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. 
and Thurs. 10 .4.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “Paris,” black-and-white 
photographs by Eric Uhifelder. Jan. 3-29: ‘‘Auto- 
ur des Tuileries,” watercolors by Julie E. 
Schnatz. Reception Jan. 5, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
GARDNER . MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Donation $3, $1 students and 
seniors. Permanent exhibit of art collected by 
Isabella Stewart Gardner. 

GIBSON HOUSE MUSEUM (267-6338), 137 
Beacon St.. Boston. Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m 
Admission $3. A Victorian house with period 
furnishings. Tours given on the hour. 
GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN’S MUSEUM, Roger 
and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Adults $3.50, $3 seniors, $2 children six to 
12. A re-creation of a medieval castle housing a 
collection of Roman, medieval, and Renaissance 
art. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
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seniors, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Jan. 29: “The 
Binational: German Art of the Late '80s." 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport Ri. 
Daily 10 a.m.-5 pm. Open daily 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2 children, $10 family. Tennis 
memorabilia. Courts open to public in season. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 
As of Jan. 2, admission $3.50, $2 seniors, under 
16 free. JFK photographs, audio-visual presen- 
tations, and memorabilia: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sc., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
Everett St., Sharon. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1.50 students and 
senjors, $1 children. 

LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK VIS- 
ITORS CENTER (508-794-1655), Jackson and 
Canal Sts., Lawrence. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Free. In the Visitors’ Center: 
“The City of Workers,” exhibit on Lawrence 
history. Video presentation of the 1912 Bread 
and Roses Strike, featuring storyteller Jay 
O'Callahan, includes film footage of the strike. 
Replicas of textile machinery. 

LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(876-4491), 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 12 
and under free. National Park Rangers lead 30- 
minute tours of the 18th-century mansion home 
of the American poet. 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(508-459-1000). Free. Mack Bidg., 25 Shattuck 
St., Lowell. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Exhibits of 
canal system and water works. Park Visitor 
Center, 246 Market St. Daily 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibits on labor, capital, and machines, and the 
history of.the mills. Visitors may partake of free 
daily tours, by barge and trolley, on various 
themes; reservations required. 

MAPPARIUM (262-2300), Christian Science 
Center, Norway St. and Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Sat. and holidays 10 
a.m.-3:45 p.m., Sun. 11:15 a.m.-3:45 p.m. Glass 
globe of the world, 30-feet in diameter, con- 
structed of 608 panels of stained glass. 

MASS AUDUBON SOCIETY 

Drumiin Farm (259-9807), South Great Rd., 
Lincoln. Sat.-Mon. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
children ages three to 15 and seniors, $2 
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the Woodcut.” Through Jan. 29: ‘The Binational: 
German Art of the Late '80s."’ 

MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun.° 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, children and seniors 50¢. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun, noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 8: “Family Folklore,” an exhibition of the 
memorabilia, stories, holidays, traditions, and 
objects of folklore. Through Jan. 15: ‘Face to 
Face: M.W. Hopkins and Noah North,” works by 
the two folk artists. Through Mar. 19: “Paul 
Revere: The Man Behind the Myth,” exhibit that 
celebrates the 213th anniversary of Revere's 
ride and 80th anniversary of the establishment of 
his Boston home as a museum. Through June 
25: “Folk Roots, New Roots: Folklore in 
American Life,"’ objects, photographs, and mu- 
sic demonstrating how folklore has been 
popularized and incorporated into mainstream 
culture. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Exhibit halis are open Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Call for discovery- 
room hours. Adults $5, $4 students, $3 children 
four to 14 and seniors. Free exhibit hall 
admission Wed. 1-5 p.m. Admission as of Jan. 2, 
adults $6, $4 children four to 14 and seniors. 
Planetarium admission $4, children four to 14 
and the elderly $2.50. As of Jan. 2, admission $5, 
children four to 14 and seniors $3.50. Admission 
to Omni Theater $5, $3 for children and seniors. 
Laser shows: admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. Combination tickets cost $2.50 in 
addition to admission to exhibit halls, $2 for 
children and seniors. As of Jan. 2, combination 
tickets cost $3 in addition to admission to exhibit 
halls, $2.50 for children and seniors. Permanent: 
sun lab, theatre of electricity (indoor thunder- 
and-lightning shows daily at noon and 2 p.m.., Fri 
at 7 p.m.), live animals, giant egg, medical- 
discovery room, human-body discovery space 
Ongoing: Through Jan. 1: “Special Effects: The 
Science of Movie and Television Magic,’’ exhibit 
on special-effects techniques used in film and 
television. Also, “Trains,” exhibit of several 
model trains of various sizes and types. Jan. 3- 
Feb. 26: ‘Systematica,” an exhibit on applying 
the theory of systems to clarify events, objects, 
and activities. In the Omni Theater: “Seasons,” 
featuring nature photogaphy, is shown with 
“New England Time Capsule” Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m. 
“Speed,” on man’s quest to break speed 
barriers, is shown with “New England Time 
Capsule” Tues.-Thurs,, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 p.m.; Fri., 1, 
2,3, 7, 8, 9 p.m.; Sat., on the hour from 10 a.m. to 
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§ p.m.; Sun., on the hour from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Film short “Chronos” runs Thurs., 9 p.m.; Fri., 6, 
10 p.m.; Sat., 10 p.m. 

Planetarium shows: “The Christmas Star’ is 
shown through Jan. 4, Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m., 
1:30, 3:30 p.m.; Fri., 11 a.m., 1:30, 3:30, 7 p.m.; 
Sat., 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30 p.m.; 
Sun., 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, 4:30 p.m. “Winter 
Wishing Star" is shown through Jan. 4, Sat and 
Sun., 4:30 p.m.; “The 60-Foot Universe,” a 
behind-the-scenes look at planetarium shows, is 
shown through Jan. 4, Fri. 8 p.m. Beginning Jan. 
5, “Cosmoscope: A Planetarium Magazine” is 
shown Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:30, 3:30 p.m. 
Laser shows: “Rainbow Cadenza” is shown Fri. 
and Sun. at 5:30 p.m.; “‘Moonrock”’ is shown Sat. 
at 5:30 p.m.; “Pink Floyd: Now and Then,” is 
shown Fri. at 9 and 10:30 p.m.; Sat. at 8:30 and 
10 p.m.; Thurs., at 8:30 p.m.; “Grateful Dead,” is 
shown Sun. at 8:30 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St ®rookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 
Students and seniors. “Children’s Hour" of 
hands-on activity begins Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. 
In the Filling Station, children under 12 can 
create their own car with recycled materials, 
participate in a wall mural, and climb on a 1925 
Model T Ford. 

NASHOBA VALLEY WINERY (779-5521), 100 
Wattaquadoc Hill Rd., Bolton. Daily 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. Wine tastings, self-guided orchard walks, 
and picnics are available. Tours are offered Fri.- 
Sun. Visitors may pick berries and peaches in 
season. Cross skiing allowed. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046) 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 





Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 children six-14. Whaling 
artifacts, 89-foot whaling ship. Through Spring 
1989: “Paintings of Sea and Shore,” featuring 
works by Clifford W. Ashley, Charlies S. Raleigh, 
William Allen Wall, and other local artists. 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Centra) 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $6, $5 students, seniors, and 
military personnel, $3.50 children four to 15. $1 
discount Wed. and Fri. after 4 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Boston Harbor: The Place, the Problem, the 
Plan.” Also, “The Thinking Gallery,” an exhibit 
that encourages visitors to ask question about 
the animals they see. Through 1988: ‘Stars of 
the Sea,’’ exhibit on sea stars and starfish. Daily 
sea lion and dolphin shows aboard the 
Disco’ 
NEW ENGLAND BONSAI GARDENS (653-6330), 
89 Pleasant St., S. Natick. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Nursery and 
ongoing exhibit of itsy-bitsy trees. 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $10. Research library and 
portrait gallery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 seniors and children over 12, under 12 
free. Permanent collection includes several 
specially-commissioned pieces by New England 
quilt artists, antique quilts, and donations from 
members of New England Quilters Guild. Holiday 
boutique features handmade crafts gifts, dolls, 
ornaments, and Christmas stockings. 
NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (787-7678), 
1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Interactive videos, 
large-screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video 
library and displays. Ongoing: “75 Years’ of 
Fenway Park Memories,” “New England Cham- 
pions, 1859-Present,”’ and Armand LeMon- 
tagne’s sculpture of Larry Bird. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m. 5 p.m., Sun. 
1-4 p.m. Ongoing: ‘The Staff Collects,” a display 
of playbills, American tin, Russian memorabilia, 
whales, elephants, hand-knit sweaters, em- 
broidery, and more. Througly Jan. 3: handmade- 
paper objects by Therese Bisceglia and painted 
fabric by Sherry Fatla. 
Highlands Branch, 30 Hartfofd St., Newton 
Highlands. Mon. 1-5, 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 
1-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: paintings by Molli 
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Krausz. 
Newtonville Branch, 345 Wainut St., New- 
tonville. Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 14: batik wall hangings by Clarice 
Kniazzeh. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413 
-298-3822), pollens Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Adults $4, $1 children. Permanent collection of 
works by the artist. 
THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30.p.m. 
Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children 
six-16. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25 adults, 50¢ children, 75¢ 
seniors. Ongoing: “in Prayer and Protest: Old 
South Meeting House Remembers.” 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIE- 
TY (720-1713), 206 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25 adults, 75 
cents seniors and students, 50 cents children. 
Ongoing: Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, 
prints, wood carvings, and ship models. Histori- 
cal talks given. on the hour. Through Mar. 31, 
1989: “Facades and Faces: Boston's North 
End,”’ visual material and narrative text on the 
history of the North End from 1630s to present. 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission $12 adults, $5 children six to 15. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. Ongoing: 
tavern sign exhibit, “Small Measure of Child- 
hood Treasure” exhibit, J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery, Folk Art Gallery. The Emerson Bixby 
House, the village’s newest exhibit — the 19th- 
century home of a blacksmith — is Open to the 
public this year. Through Jan. 2, 1989; “Chang- 
ing Times, Changing Lives: Women in Rural New 
England, 1790-1850," exhibit of artifacts explor- 
ing how social, economic, and technological 
changes of the 1800s affected women. Special 
events as follows. Dec. 31: special events related 
to 1830s life. Dec. 31: Punch and Judy show. 
Dec. 30: balloon-making and flying. Dec. 31 at 
2:45 p.m.: early American-style tea and cakes. 
Dec. 30: candle-making demonstrations. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676), 19 North Sq.. 
Boston. Daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
adults, $1 students and the elderly, 50¢ children 
under 17. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m. Open Thurs. until 
9 p.m. Admission $4, $3 students and seniors, 
$1.50 children six-16. Permanent exhibit in- 
cludes largest marine painting and drawing 
collection in the US. Ongoing: “The Port of 
Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships.’ Asian 
Export Art Wing has recently opened; galleries 
are devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, 
furniture, and silver of the China Trade. 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Open daily April through November 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Admission $8.50, $5.25 children five-13; com- 
bination ticket (including admission to Mayflower 
If) available. Group tours available. Re-creation 
of 17th-century Pilgrim village and Wampanoag 
Settlement. Special activities as follows. In the 
Visitor Center, every Friday and Saturday 
evening at 6 p.m. an authentic 17th-century 
banquet, accompanied by madrigals, country 
rounds and ballads. Reservations recommend- 
ed. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues., Wed., Fri., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 students and 
seniors, $1 children under 18. Admission is free 
Thurs. 5-9 p.m. Through Jan. 22: “The Land of 
Norumbega: Maine in the Age of Exploration and 
Settlement, 1498-1650." 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 
seniors, $6 per family. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St. 
and Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed.-Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. Admission free. Through 
Jan. 20: “Made in Somerville," contemporary 
visual art by Somerville artists. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., Springfield. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 15: 
“Young Americans '88,"" an exhibition of con- 
temporary crafts. 
SPRINGFIELD SCIENCE MUSEUM 
(413-733-1194), State and Chestnut Sts., Spring- 
field. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Jan. 
29: “Wooden Waterfowl,” with 40 antique and 
decorative decoys representing waterfowl of the 
eastern US. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rte. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Guided tours Tues.- 
Thurs. at 10 a.m. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, $1 children six 
to 16. Ongoing: ““Gommand Center,” computer- 
simulated voyage. Historians roam the Yard in 
authentic costumes and entertain visitors with 
conversation, sea chanteys, and folk dancing. 
Re-enactment of an 1912 Charlestown town 
meeting Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m.” Also, “A Promise of Permanency,” 
exhibit about the US Constitution, on view next 
to “Gid Ironsides.” Through Jan.. 22: “From 
Boarding Pike to Blunderbuss: Historic Hand 
Weapons Aboard ‘Old Ironsides,’ ’’ collection of 
naval arms. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11. a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 students and seniors, 
free for children. Free all day Thurs. and 11 
a.m.-1 p.m. Sat. Through Jan, 8: “Victorians and 
Moderns: New Acquisitions and Old Treasures." 
Also, “Once More with Feeling: Art Quilts, 
Collages and Wall Quilts to View and Touch.” 
Also, “Fashion Before the Deluge: Paris/Vienna 
1900-1914," women's garments from the 
Atheneum's permanent collection and from two 
Vienna museums. 
WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
cord, Open sunrise to sunset seven days. 
Parking $3. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75 cents for children over six. Doll collection and 
Continued on page 30 
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WE elas 
Health 
Line 


The Mayor's Health Line is a free, confi 
dential information and referral service 
to make sure Boston residents get the 
health care they need 


#3 HOW TO BE 





McGruff the Crime Dog here, with tips on how to 
keep yourself and your neighborhood safe 


@ When you're out walking or jogging, stay 
alert. Keep your mind on your surroundings 
Know who's in front and who's behind you 


@ Stand tall, walk with a purpose, and make 
quick eye contact with people around you 


@ At night, stay on well-lighted streets and know 
which stores and restaurants are open late 


@ Get together with your neighbors to clean up 

rime attractors like debris and brush in 

parks, piles of litter, overgrown hedges and 
broken lights and windows 


Boston Police 


Bureau of 
Neighborhood Services 


Crime Prevention Section 
154 Berkeley Street 
Bost6n, MA 02116 


247-4345 


Call the Mayor's Health Line, 424-5050 








424-5050 
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Nishikawa Sukenobu, Rustic Pleasures of the Four Seasons, at the Sackler Museum 


Continued from page 29 

17th-century house. Through Jan. 8: ‘Winter 
Celebrations Around the World.” 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 students and seniors, free to those 18 
and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through 
Jan. 8: “Harry Callahan: New Color,” color 
photography by the artist over the past ten years. 
Through Jan. 27: adult art-class annual exhi- 
bition, featuring works in a variety of media. 
Through Jan. 29: ‘Old Master Drawings from the 
University of Leiden,”’ drawings by Dutch and 
Flemish artists. Through Spring 1989: “An 
Intimate Look at Netherlandish Painting.” 
WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Time To 
Play,’ exhibit documenting leisure activities 
since the 18th century. Through Jan. 8: ‘Festive 
Winter Scenes at the Salisburys, '’ re-creations of 
early-19th-century period rooms of the Salisbury 
Mansion, 40 Highland St., Worcester. Admission 
$4, $3 seniors. 

WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. noon-1 p.m., Sun. 10.a.m.- 
noon. Free. Judaica. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St., 
ower 9 Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 ams5-p.m., Sun: 155 p.m, Ongoing: 
vintage 19th- and 2 
PENTIMENTO RESTAURANT (661-3878), 336 
Huron Avé., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30° a.m.-9 
p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Dec, 31: 
tographs from the book Recognitions: im- 
ages of a Woman Artist by Nancy Roberts. 
SPECTRUM GALLERY (426-0222), 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “(non)Portraiture,”” 
photographs by Theodore Beck. 











SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 





AQUINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE (969-4400) 15 
Wainut Pk., Newton. 

Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Jan. 3-31: 
watercolors by Gertrude Rose Brown. Reception 
Jan. 6, 7-9 p.m. 

BOSTON COLLEGE 

BC Gallery (552-4295), Barry Pavilion, 885 
Centre St. Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Mar. 15: “Selections from the Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-midnight. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-midnight. 
Through April: journalist Stewart Alsop’s type- 
script notes from interviews with major policy- 
makers during the Vietnam War. Through May: 
original transcriptions by Samuel Taylor Col- 
eridge and papers from World War Ii radio 
correspondent Farnsworth Fowle. Through 
Aug.: exhibit on violin virtuoso Albert Spalding 
(open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. only. Closed Dec. 
26-30). 

BROWN UNIVERSITY (401-863-2421) 

John Hay Library, Prospect and College Sts.., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 30 (also in the John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
Library): “John Hay: From Poet to Statesman” 
an exhibition celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of Hay’s birth. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Arnoid Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the Ar- 
borway, Jamaica Plain. Visitors's Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat., Sun. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 


More than 6500 species of hardy, woody plants 
can be found on 265 acres. Self-guided tours 
available. Maps are available at Hunnewell 
Visitor Center. 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (495-3251), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Sert Gallery, Tues-Sun. 1-6 p.m. Through Jan. 7: 
“Richard Misrach: Selections from 6 Cantos: 
The Terrain, The Event, The Floor, The Fires, 
The War, The Pit.” 
Harvard Art Museums (495-2387). 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3 for all three 
museums (good only that day), $1.50 students 
and seniors, free for children under 18. Free Sat. 
mornings. Free parking in Harvard Square, in the 
Broadway Garage, on Thurs. eve. Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cambridge. 
Through Dec. 31: “Extraordinary Persons: 
Japanese Artists (1560-1860) In the Kimiko and 
John Powers Collection,’ featuring more than 80 
important works of Japanese art. Busch-Reis- 
inger Museum (495-2338), 29 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge. Closed for renovations. Selections 
from permanent collections are on view at the 
Fogg Art Museum. Fogg Art Museum 
(495-2387), 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. Selec- 
tions from the collections of the Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, including German, Swiss, Austrian, 
and Russian modern art. 
Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-9392), 24 Oxford St. and 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 
Comprising the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, the Botanical Museum, the Geological 
and Mineralogical Museum, and the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology. in the 
Museum of Comparitive Zoology, through Feb- 
ruary 28: ‘Diversity Endangered,” 15 poster 
panels on the theme of worldwide deterioration 
and destruction of the planet's biological diversi- 
ty. In the Peabody Museum Shop: Mon.-Sat 10 
a.m.-4:30, Sun. 1-4:30 p.m., handcrafts and tribal 
folk art from around the world. 
Houghton Library (495-2440), Harvard Yard. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-noon. 
Through Dec. 30; “The Philip Hofer Collection: A 
Selection of Books, Manuscripts and Drawings 
from his Bequest,’ including books illustrated by 
Rembrandt, Picasso, and Durer. 
Schlesinger Library (495-86470), 1st. and 4th 
Floor, Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.- 5 p.m. Through Jan. 30, 1990: two 
photography exhibits by Hansi Durlach, “images 
of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab Israel, and 
Mexico” and “To Dwell Is to Garden,” showing 
gardeners at work in inner-city Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 


Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. : 


24: “Richard Filipowski: Drawings, Paintings, 
Sculpture.” 

Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Haif 
Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Building.” 
Also, exhibit on historical view of design and 
construction of ships. 

List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), Weisner 
Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-6 p.m., Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 
12: “Clockwork!”, an eclectic selection of 
unconventional clocks and timepieces by artists, 
architects, and industrial designers. Also, 
“Specious Origins: Photography Projects by 
Fontcuberta and Formigera’’; and “Recent Ac- 
quisitions to the MIT Permanent Collection,” 
contemporary paintings, prints, and photo- 
graphs. 

MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave., bidg. 
N52, 2nd floor, Cambridge. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
sculptures by Bill Parker. Also, “Math in 3D: 
Geometric sculptures by Morton C. Bradlee. 
Through Dec. 31: ‘Billy Budd, Sailor: Bound to 
Vary,”’ bookbindings for a limited edition of 
Melville's novel. Also, “Heinrick Hertz: The 
Beginning of Microwaves,” replicas of the 
apparatus used by Hertz to prove James 
Maxwell's theory of electromagnetism. Through 
Jan. 15: “Goin’ Fishin’: Boston Fisheries 
1900-1920," photographs, models, and equip- 


ment examining Boston's fishing industry. 
Through Jan. 20: ‘In Gratitude and Admiration: A 
Celebration of Walter Gropius,”” an exhibit of 
birthday cards sent to Gropius on his 60th and 
70th birthdays, many by important 20th-century 
artists. Through Jan. 20: “Emanuel Swedenborg: 
18th-Century Scientist," models of Sweden- 


Planning (253- 
4401), 77 Mass. Ave., big. 7, 4th floor gallery, 
Cambridge. Through Jan. 16: student works. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 
Gallery 28, 28 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 
8 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Jan. 9: New England Schoo! of Art and 
Design 1988 Alumni Show, featuring drawings, 
paintings, illustrations, photographs, 
videotapes, and advertising and in- 
terior/environmental designs. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
AAMARP Gallery (437-3139), 11 Leon St. 
Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
“Night and Day People and Places,” a 40-year 
retrospective of paintings and drawings by Ed 
Strickland. Ongoing: works by African-American 
artists in residence. Also, “‘Contemporary Fused 
Glass and Drawings,” works by Diane Wignall. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY (508-475-7515), Andover. 
Addison Gallery, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 


2:30-5 p.m. Through Jan. 8: a 40-year: retro” 


spective of drawings, prints, and scuipture by 
Harold Tovish, 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. 
Hess Gallery (731-7081), in the Annenberg 
Library. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. 8 
a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. in the Hess Gallery, through Dec. 30: 
‘Bronzes,” table-, wall-, and free-standing 
sculptures by Judith Soloman Shah. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511) 
Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tues. 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50€ seniors, 
25¢ children. Free on Sunday. Through Jan. 22: 
“Kacho-Ga: Japanese Bird and Flower Prints 
from the Rockefeller Collection,” woodblock 
prints. Jan. 6-Feb. 26: “Gifts from the Rhode 
island Foundation 1987," works on paper by Jim 
Baker, Richard Fishman, David Hanson, Liz 
Horan, and Joseph Norman. Through Feb. 12: 
“New Visions of the Apocalypse,’ featuring 
works by Robert Arneson, Jerry Kearns, Robert 
Morris, Cindy Sherman, and others. Through 
Mar. 12: “Junichi Arai: Textile Innovations, 
1979-1988." Through March 24: “Ikat,’’ featur- 
ing examples of the resist-dye technige from 
India, Indonesia, Japan, and Central Asia. 
Through May 14: “Arts of Ancient China.” In the 
Siskind Center, Tues. and Wed. 10:30 
a.m.-12:30 p.m., 1:30-5 p.m. Thurs. 1-5 p.m., Fri. 
10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Through Jan. 12: “Aaron 
Siskind Retrospective." 
Woods-Gerry Gallery, 62 Prospect St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Dec. 30: 
photography/film/video departments exhibition. 
Jan. 6-15: mixed media by mid-year graduates. 
UMASS/MEDICAL CENTER (856-2297) Gallery, 
55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Daily 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Dec. 30: oil and acrylic paintings, 
silkscreens, lithographs, etchings, free-standing 
and wall sculptures, and drawings by fine-arts 
faculty members from Southeastern Massachu- 
setts Uni 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), off Rte. 135, 
Wellesley. 

College Museum, Jewett Arts Center. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 8: 
works by Boston-area artists. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

Museum of Art (413-597-2429), off Rte. 
2, Willamstown. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” site-specific 
works by Sol LeWitt. Through Jan. 8: “The 
Prendergasts and the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment.” Through Jan. 29: 11-foot-high shaped 
canvases by Leslie Parke. Also, works by 
Williams College studio art faculty. Through Feb.: 
American painting and sculpture from the 
permanent collection, with works by Benjamin 
West, John Singleton Copley, Winslow Homer, 
Grant Wood, and Edward Hopper. Through Apr. 
9: site-specific works by Jeffrey Schiff. 
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PLAY BY PLAY 








‘rsa by Bill Marx 


e Boys Next Door 





E BIG KNIFE. Clifford Odets’s corrosive 

49 exposé of Tinseltown pits a troubled 

Atinee idol against a greedy and un- 

Srupulous mogul. At the Lyric Stage, 54 

Pharies Street, Boston (742-8703) , Janu- 

y 4 through February 5. Curtain is at 8 

. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 

80 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 

punday. Tix $12.50 to $15.50. 

is BOYS NEXT DOOR. The boys next 

or are men, of course — hemmed in by 
ental capacities, in at least one case, 
is omewhere between a five-year-old’s and 
oyster's.'’ Two of the inhabitants of the 
pup home where Tom Griffin's play is set 

p retarded; the others are a borderline 

ranoid and a schizophrenic. Doesn't 
Nd too funny. But this unabashed and 
rageous comedy, an Off Broadway 
cess last season, dares to approach 

bompassion by going through rather than 
ound the hilarity of its characters’ at- 
pts to cope. The Trinity Rep production, 

Hirected by David Wheeler, may lean a littie 

ard the humor, but it presents Griffin's 

uberant, childlike characters honestly, 
bt as idiot savants or ambulatory 
metaphors but as mentally handicapped 
al people making limited lives, and a 
bme, for themseives. And the fine Trinity 
bast doesn't try to poeticize their imperfec- 
Dns. At Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
ashington Street, Providence, Rhode 
land (401-351-4242), through January 
5. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, at 8 
b.m. Wednesday through Saturday, and at 
p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 

Baturday (January 7 only) and Sunday. Tix 

B22 to $26. 

PABARET. As the elfin Emcee, presiding 
imultaneously over a Berlin boite called the 
it Kat Club and the Nazification of Weimar 
ermany, Joel Grey rolls out the ‘Willkom- 

en'’ wagon as masterfully as he did in 
966. Whitefaced, with Lugosi-lips 
renched into a smile or tied into Cupid's 
bow, Grey's marionette-ringmaster is like 
ephistopheles dancing on the lap of Edgar 

Bergen — the performance is reason 

enough for a revival. What's surprising is 
iow well the rest of Cabaret (even in the 
ake of the 1972 film by Bob Fosse) hoids 

its sheen — director Harold Prince's reprise 
bf his original Broadway staging retains its 
ard neon edge. As Sally Bowles, the Carol 
hanning-esque Nancy Ringham hardly 
gQuakes in the valley of Liza Minnelii’s 
adow; and in the Lotte Lenya role of 

Fraulein Schneider, marvelous Marcia Lew- 
with her deep-pocketed Garfield face, 
akes of Brecht and Broadway one flesh. 

the Colonial Theatre, 106 Boyiston 
reet, Boston (426-9366), through De- 
gember 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 

A ind Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Saturday. Tix $27.50 to $42.50. 

CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
Dylan Thomas's tenderly nostalgic hymn to 
lan old-fashioned Welsh Christmas is pref- 

ced by his 1947 radio play Aeturn 
lourney, and the latter's Beckettesque 
eminiscences of a Swansea childhood lost 
as a frosty lyricism that not only stings but 
nvigorates. Moreover, its darker hues in- 
troduce a note of fragility and tenuousness 
nto the joilier Yuletide memory piay that 
ollows, making it touching sather than 
slickly nostalgic. At the Theatre of New- 
duryport, 75 Water Street, Newburyport 

(508-462-3332) , through January 8. Cur- 

tain is at 7 p.m. Wednesday through Satur- 

day, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 

Sunday. Tix $8 to $12; $4 for those under 
12 

COMING HOME TO SOMEPLACE NEW. 

Storyteller Jay O'Callahan chronicles the 

trials and tribulations of growing up in 

Brookline at the end of World War li. At the 

Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East Mer- 

timack Street. Lowell (508-454-3926), 
lanuary 6 through 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 

on Friday and Saturday and at 2 and 7 

p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $17; $7 to $12 

for students and seniors. 

CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. The initia! 

Offering of a crack comedy troupe named 

for a bean, this show makes up in intelli- 

gence and an unusua! mix of humor and 
pathos for some of its creakier sketches 
and lackluster political satire. Presented by 
the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 Eim Street, 

Somervilie (628-9575), in repertory 

through February. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m 

on Saturday (December 31 only) and at 7 

p.m. on Saturday (January 7 only). Tix 

$11 to $14 

DEATH AND TAXES. During the course of 

four courses, a murder takes place, after 

which the audience gets its chance to inter- 
view a slew of colorfully sleazy suspects 
and guess the murderer. As such formula 
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entertainments go, this scrappy mix of food 
and felony provides its share of homicidal 
laughs — even if at times the cast’s 
enthusiasm gets out of hand and some of 
the Elks Clubby jokes stink of sexist cliché 
At Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Cambridge (262-1826) , indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $24 to $28. 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK. Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett's Pulitzer 
Prize-winning version of the familiar Holo- 
caust memoir. At the Worcester Foothills 
Theatre, 074 Worcester Center, Worcester 
(508-754-4018), January 5 through 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $17.50. 
DINOSAURS, NINETEEN-NINETY-NINE. 
TheaterWorks’ latest production uses ‘‘pup- 
petry, pageantry, and audience involvement 
to take a look at our lives at a time of toxic 
threat and.ecological dahger.”’ Directed by 
Downing Cless. At the Performance Place, 
Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-5510) , January 5 through 
28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 


_ Saturday. Tix $10 on Friday and Saturday; 


“pay what you can” on Thursday 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1988. The latest 
edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s long-run- 
ning spoof of the commercia! musical 
theater is the funniest, and wickedest, act in 
Boston; at its best, it reduces you to tears 
and jeers — not to mention Alessandrini’s 
low-biow level. As always, the direc- 
tor/lyricist, abetted by a cast of first-class 
singer /impersonators, does some old and 
then some new tricks, and some of each are 
more successful than others. But in general 
the show doesn’t get older, it gets better, 
with the most delightfully savage of the past 
stuff retained and’ augmented with fresh 
blood, drawn particularly from Les Mis- 
érables. At the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $22.50. 
ALESSON FROM ALOES. Atho! Fugard’s 
drama turns a South African white couple's 
farewell party for their black friend into a 
bitter, and revealing, series of confronta- 
tions about the pressures of apartheid on 
the races and the sexes. Presented by the 
New Repertory Theatre at the Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church, 54 Lin- 
coin Street, Newton Highlands 
(332-1646) , January 5 through February 5. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9 to $12; $2 discount 
for students and seniors. 
THE LITTLE MATCH GIAL. Theresa Lin- 
hihan's adaptation of the Andersen tale 
tries to turn this Victorian deathwatch into 
an upbeat fairy tale, but, fortunately, 
doesn't succeed in Mother Goosing up the 
story of a homeless child on the brink of 
earthly demise in the holiday season. In this 
courageous antidote to the customary 
treacle of the season, replete with puppets, 
music, and dancing, the dying waif's surreal 
fantasies, filled with warmth and food, 
monsters and terror, are like double-edged 
death wishes. In the end she gets to heaven, 
but hardly knows where she is. At the 
Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, 
Gloucester (508-283-9410) , through Janu- 
ary 8. Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $6 to $10; $4 for students 
and seniors. 
MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. The 
piffly but amusing audience-participation 
murder mystery over a gourmet meal. At the 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-1988) , through January 8. Curtain ts 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and at 6 
and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, with a 1 pm 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $25 to $37.50 
(includes brunch or dinner, catered by 
Averof Grill at the Wilbur) 
KAREN MURPHY. One of Boston's pre- 
miere warblers teams up with comedian 
Mark Beres for a special New Year's Eve 
celebration of ‘songs from the great Amer- 
ican songbook."’ At the Nickerson Theatre 
30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400) , December 31. Curtain is at 9 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $35; includes com- 
plimentary champagne, hors d'oeuvres, 
and soft drinks 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, ecounts the trials of the Lit- 
tle Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
Continued on page 32 
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The Averoft Grill at The Wilbur Theatre 


Murder at 
Rutherford 


House °e 


“Wonderfully enjoyable entertainment” Boston Globe 


“Really fun...” Joyce Kuthawik Ch. 4 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. Dinner & Show 8 pm 
Sun. Brunch & Show 1pm 


Special New Years Eve Dinner & Show 
6:00 pm $37.50 / 9:30 pm $75 


426-1988 
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YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 





Dec. 31 ¢ Special Event 
The Learning Adventure — 
Faneuil Hall 

New Year’s Eve Ball 


Dec. 31 ¢ Special Events 
Various Locations 
First Night 


Jan. | « Music 
Sanders Theater, Water Music 
First Day - 


away ibe ed 
Boston Baked Theater 
Yankee See, Yankee Do 
Contemporary Insanity 


Ongoing * Theater 
Terrace Room, Park Plaza 
Forbidden Broadway 





BOSTIX also sells V2 price — 
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Come to The Institute of Contemporary Art and the 
Museum of Fine Arts and see Part Il- BINATIONALE: German Art 


of the Late 80s. This exhibition features contemporary work by 
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27 leading German painters, sculptors, and photographers. It will 







open your eyes and forever change your ideas about the 
boundaries of art. For more information call The ICA at 266-5151 
or the MFA at 267-9377. 
PART 2: GERMAN ART OF THE LATE 80s 
Dec. 16 thru Jan. 29 at both the MFA and The ICA 
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Supported by grants from the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities 
AT&T Foundation, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Museum of Fine Arts 
Council. and The Beal Foundation 


BINATIONAL EVENTS 


INVA. ART OF THE LATE ‘80s 


This four-part seminar examines the 

political, economic and cultural 

influences on German artists today. 

e Defining Boundaries: A Shifting Definition 
Tues., January 3 

e An Investigation in Style and Meaning 

 Tues., January 10 

e Confronting the Past and Speaking to the Present 
Thu., January 19 

e T he Political Role of the Artist 

Thu., January 26 























New England Women in Film and Video 
A series of films and videos about 
women making music. 

NEW YEARS EVE 6:30-10:15 PM 








Film and Art workshops for children 
and their parents 
Next session: Sat., December 3]—10AM 






presents 


HORS D’OEUVRES 
See 19 new short films by emerging 
French directors. 
January 11-13, 1989 
ICA Theater 














HOLIDAY SHOPPING made easier at 
The ICA Store!!!!! 
Funky gift ideas for funky friends. 
Open daily. 
























Arts information 
line 266-5151 


Call 266-5152 
for tickets 
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THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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number inadvertently poisoned by 
convent cook. We thought most of { 
shenanigans by the show's five singi 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about 
dumb as the premise, but parochiai-sch 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sista 
kicking up their sensibly-shod heels. At 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Stre 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtai 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 6 a! 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday (December 


® 
DON JT BEG only), at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturd 
(January 7 only), with matinees at 2 p. 
FOR on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 


$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stude 


seniors, and clergy at Thursday matinee. 
AUDITION 


OUR TOWN. Thornton Wilder's cla 

paean to simple, smalitown life at the da’ 

of this century is meant to accomplish; 

the words of Brooks Atkinson, ‘“‘t 
sublimation of the commonplace.” 
fortunately, the Gloucester Stage Co 

Sf You'll find 

) your big 

break in 

MUSIC & 

i | THE ARTS 

ze \ CLASSIFIEDS 


pany’s production gives us Wilde 


message — that life, at its most basic a 
The Boston Phoenix 


universal level, is both precious and fleeti 
MUSIC & THE ARTS CLASSIFIEDS 
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Good 
friends, 
glorious | 
ayers: 


— but none of his magic. This is an earne 
amateur production whose only bit 
prestidigitation is to transform theater 
community into community theater. There 
a nice performance, though, by Ling 
Corwin as Emily. At the Gloucester Sta 
Company, 267 East Main Street, Glouces 
(508-281-4099), through December 3) 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturda 
Tix $12 to $16.50. 

PLATONOV. Famed director Liviu Ciul 
using an English version by playwright Ma 
Leib, has adapted this early unfinishq 
Chekhov comedy about a_ provinc 
schoolteacher, his unrealized potential, a 
his multitudinous sexual conquests. T 
production, particularly in its superior fi 
act, is stunningly cinematic and captur 
the mix of fragility and near-barbaris| 
Chekhov saw in the waning Russian gent 
Unfortunately, the tightly-reined energy a 
fluidity of the staging, combined with 
curiously uncharismatic performance 4 
John Christopher Jones in the title role, rq 
the play of its rightful center; here t 
women who love Platonov are like h 
ricane-force winds throwing themselves 
the eye of a storm. Nonetheless, Ciulei 
made a case for the rarely performed a 
unwieldy work that emphasizes its Becke 
tesque as well as Chekhovian potenti 
Presented by the American Reperto 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
repertory through January 22. Curtain is 
8 p.m. on Tuesday, Thursday, Frid 
(January 6 only), and Saturday (Ja 


209 COLUMBUS AVENUE AT BERKELEY ® 536-0966 
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American Repertory Theatre 


™E CERPENT |PLATONOV 
WOMAN by Anton Chekhov 


by Carlo Gozzi 
conceived & directed by ANdrei Serban 


music by Elliot Goldenthal 


from the creators of The King a A rural Don Juan 


An enchanting fairy tale wi with exotic squanders his fortune and 
lush music, commedia delfarte t his affections in this 
and oriental theatre magic. calssic Chehov tragicomedy. 


Special Holiday Performances! 
$10 tickets for children 12 & under 
Dec. 30 at 8pm Dec. 31 at 2&8pm 
January 1 at 2pm 


* everything from auditions 
to studio space. You can buy or sell 
equipment, musical 
instruments, tap shoes, costumes, find 
the best acting classes, 
rehearsal space and yes, auditions. 


adapted & directed 
by Liviu Ciulei 





MUSIC & THE ARTS is in 
the Phoenix Classifieds 
every Friday. 





TO PLACE YOUR 
yt 3, 5, 6 at 8pm AD, 
January 7 at 2&8pm CALL 267-1234. 
January 8 at 2&7pm MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED. 





64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Square « Cambridge « 547-8300 














ARTISTS 


presents 


Direct from Mosco\ 








DANC 
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State Academic Ensemble of Popular Dance of the USSR 


Company of 135 with Orchestra in a program of 


“THE BEST OF MOISEYEV” 





To get the most 
out of 











Dress for the 
Occassion! 

Don't leave home on 
New Year's Eve without 
your First Night Button. 
It lets you enjoy opera, 
dance, music, mime, ice 
sculptures and more, for 

less than the price 

of a movie! 

Wear your First Night 
Button proudly as a 
symbol of support for 
one of Boston's finest 
holiday traditions, 
Buttons are available at 
the following locations: 
# Star Markets 
* Purity Supreme, 

Heartland & Angelo's 
# Tower Records 
* Brigham's 
*# Au Bon Pain 
* Visitor Information 
Booths 
* Participating Faneuil 
Hall Merchants 
* Teletron 617-720-3434 
or 1-800-382-8080 
# Out-Of-Town News, 





Harvard Square 











only), and at 7 p.m. on Sunday (January 
only), with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturdé 
(January 7 only) and Sunday (January 
only). Tix $14 to $28. 

THE SERPENT WOMAN. Carlo Gozz 
fairy-tale fantasia is a pretty amazing 
some might say unstageable — tale 
erotic love and spiritual growth. In order 
do it justice, director Andrei Serban 
tempts to meld the wondrousness of Gozzi 
The King Stag with the primality of his o 
Greek-based Fragments of a Trilogy, 

at the same time paying tribute to t 
commedia dell’arte of which the pla *) 
was such a strong proponent. it's 
wonder, then, that the delicate, dark-to 
parable buckles under the weight of 
aspirations. Serban gets. hung up on 
creating the oldtime kibitzing of the co 
media, and he is on shaky ground, lacki 
both Gozzi's audience, who were ps' 

to the pantaloons for the traditional 
and Gozzi's actors, who were the 
Chaplins of their day. In this. production 
clowns just get in the way — like 
banana peels for Serban to slip on. B 
there are the makings here for a 
telheimian extavaganza that would { 
deeper, if less lovely, than The King 
you sense it every time the ravishing Che 
Jones, as the princess transformed into 
snake, strips down to her body stock 
Presented by the American Reperto 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), 
repertory through February 26. Curtain is 
8 p.m. on Friday (December 30 only) ai 
Saturday (December 31 only), with a 
p.m. matinee on Sunday (January 1 on 
Tix $14 to $28. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis p 
sonae of this audience-participatid 
whodunit (which is now the longest-runni 
non-musical in American theater histo 
continue to comb Newbury Street for ti 
murderer of a classical pianist who li 
over the beauty salon where the show is sé 
At the Gharles Playhouse, Stage Il, 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225) 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesd 
through Thursday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. q 
Friday (December 30 only), at 8 p.m. 4 
Friday (January 6 only), at 6:30 and 9: 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday (January 8 only) . Tix $17 to $2q 
THE WAKE OF EDDIE FLOY. The iat 
audience-participation murder myste 
from High Moon productions, which sa 
has found.new ways of getting spectatd 
involved in the whodunit. Audience eulogi 
for the deceased Floy are welcomed, ai 
the stage group insists that the sho 
ending is “actually legal."’ Presented 
High Moon productions at Cityside’s T 
Firma Room, 200 Brookline Avenue, Bostd 
(925-2817), December 31. Curtain is at 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $35, which includ 
New Year's Eve festivies to follow. 
YANKEE SEE, YANKEE DO. Supposed 
“an offbeat, irreverent look at how 
Englanders act and think,”’.this satiric re 
is longer on new songs and new skits t 
on New England. Fortunately, the skill of t 
comedy troupe at skewering .everyd 
indignities makes up for its limited lod 
lampooning. At the Boston Baked Theat 
255 Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , 
repertory indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 p. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 6 and 11 p.m. dq 
Saturday (December 31 only) , and at 9: 
p.m. on Saturday (January 7 only) . Tix $ 
to $14 
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| OFF THE RECORD 





compiled by Jimmy Guterman 





THIS WEEK 





*kkkThe Coachmen, FAILURE TO 
THRIVE (New Alliance). This offers demo 
tapes of the Coachmen, a late-’70s N.Y. 
unit doomed from the start. The Coachmen 
(whose guitarist, Thurston Moore, now of 
Sonic Youth, is the only semi-famous mem- 
ber) were sophisticated in ways that 
weren't cool. Moore and fellow axeman 
John King avoid the typecasting of lead 
versus rhythm guitar, a problem Moore's 
current band beats into submission. Some 
of King’s confessional lyrics are quirky, but 
most are hermetic and prickly. Jinxed, but 
worthwhile. 
*kkkkThe Jimi Hendrix Experience, 
RADIO ONE (Rykodisc). This coliects 
unadorned, live-in-the-studio mono takes 
from four different 1967 BBC broadcasts, 
every track a confirmation of the Ex- 
perience’s early synergetic fervor. These 
sessions belie the persistent notion that 
Hendrix's cathedrals relied too much on 
studio embroidery. From the __ initial 
suspended guitar-bass duo of ‘Stone 
Free,"’ Radio One fumes and scalds. The 
obvious cohesion of the band raises excite- 
ment about how far ahead Hendrix intended 
to forge. Hendrix doesn't exactly lead this 
outfit. Instead he sinks so far into the music 
that the others are obliged to follow. And 
there are times when his solos are so manic 
they seem possessed, as if an otherworldly 
Spirit, lonely after Robert Johnson, pressed 
his fingers to the strings. 
*&*k*Pet Shop Boys, INTROSPECTIVE 
(EMi-Manhattan). Here are six extended 
disco mixes covering an hour or two in the 
very, very matter-of-fact life of a party 
animal. And Pet Shop Boys Neal Tennett 
and Chris Lowe have surrendered to events. 
Perhaps songs like “‘It’s a Sin’’ and “‘What 
Have | Done To -Deserve This’ over- 
dramatized disco excess; Introspective 
underplays them. it has no politics — that's 
the outside world — and doubts those who 
do. “Left to My Own Devices” longs for the 
peacefulness of insignificance. The Pets 
have always toyed with being laughable — 
the soft vocals make them great boy-toys, 
they have that whipped-puppy name and 
look, and their technique of speaking a 
melody makes them seem more bobbins 
than disco adepts. /ntrospective’s mockery 
is independent Of personality, a conversa- 
tion item in the music. in some ways they 
suggest a hollowed-out giri group with 
reversed gender. They play no instrument, 
have no separate identities, follow the beat, 
bob up on it, add to the wail of sound. The 
jean passion of their music is their romantic 
allure. They are free to expect no tomorrow 
all night long, and they are resigned enough 
to let their musical dressmakers fit them for 
it. Yet they don't quite fit in. 


PREVIOUS 


*&* kAnthrax, STATE OF EUPHORIA 
(Megaforce/Iisland). In 1988 you take your 
thrills where you get ‘em. This is a radio year 
dominated by the death rattle of ol’ classic 








politickin’ and tune making. State of 
Euphoria is toonier than its predecessor, 
with fewer chanted fight songs and more 
trad-rock arrangements, though the stand- 
out is “Anti-Social,” three-chord punk- 
ramalama that stands up easily alongside 
Stiff Little Fingers or the Damned in the piss- 
a hall of fame. 

*kk*kRay Charies, MODERN 
SOUNDS IN COUNTRY AND WESTERN 
MUSIC (Rhino, reissue). Rhino's recent 
Charies compilations are rendered redun- 
dant by the superior sound and selection on 
his Dunhill CDs, but this reissue of the 
landmark 1962 set for ABC-Paramount is 
an essential rediscovery. Some may argue 
that soul icon Charles's move into C & W 
helped slick up both himself and the genre 
(the swarming strings on Modern Sounds 
were deemed responsible for its huge sales 
and may have helped found coun- 
trypolitan) , but anyone who digs below the 
surface of violins and superfluous female 
choruses will find bedrock songs. Charies 
tears into mostly country standards like 
“Bye Bye Love,” “Half as Much,” “‘it’ 
Makes No Difference Now," and “Hey 
Good Lookin’ (only ‘Careless ‘Love’’ is 
an original) with deep understanding. 
Charles's unspoken point here is that labeis 
don’t matter: he sings and plays piano with 
soul; that's all that matters. 

kkkkGuy Clark, OLD NO. 1 (Edsel 
reissue, import). Austin singer and song- 
writer Guy Clark's 1975 debut has been 
reissued by Elvis Costello's British indie. 
Because he had such a grasp on the 
Southwest vernacular and the delicate 
mixture of spite and sentimentality that 
impeis folks in the wide open spaces, Clark 
pulls off romantic celebrations of defeat and 
losers, subjects that buffalo many writers. 
Just when cuts like "That Old Time Feeling’’ 
and “Let Him Roll” risk sliding into the 
treacle, Clark throws in a bitter twist. of 
phrase or a hardened twang in the accom- 
Paniment that dries up the mawk. At his 
finest, “Desperados Waiting for a Train,"’ for 
example, he can explore both his vivid 
present-day characters and what they were 
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a career out of variations on a more- 
buttoned-down version of the Velvet Under- 
ground’s White Light/White Heat, Cowboy 
Junkies’ The Trinity Session uses C&W 
modes to expand on the quietest moments 
of the Velvet’s reflective third album. The 
project culminates with a cover of “Sweet 
Jane”’ that no less of an authority than Lou 
Reed has declared the best. Margo Tim- 
mins’s vapor-cloud alto drifts over the 
sketch of bittersweet oddbalis with the 
same dazed sensuality she brings to 
laborers and lovers. Staying way in the 
background, sensed as often as they are 
heard, are drummer Peter Timmins, guitarist 
and songwriter Michael Timmins, guitarist 
and background moaner John Timmins, 
and bassist Alan Anton. The record spins its 
uneasy wee-hours mood so singlemindedly 
it’s irresistible but also easy to overpraise. 
The tempos are unrelentingly lethargic, the 
accompaniment spare in the extreme. 
**k*Bobby Previte, CLAUDE’S LATE 
MORNING (Gramavision). Drum- 
mer/composer Bobby Previte’s quintet, 
with a front line of French horn and tenor 
sax and an acoustic rhythm section, is close 
to the jazz norm; but the percussionist has 
also created dense, heavily processed film 
soundtracks, and his new Claude’s Late 
Morning introduces a nonet that includes 
three drummers, two guitarists, a harp, and 
an accordion. These guys may not in- 
variably create what everyone considers 
jazz, but they are most certainly dealing in 
sounds of surprise. To judge from Claude's 
Late Morning, which takes its un- 
precedented instrumentation in stride and 
revels in the different solo voices of 
trombonist Ray Anderson and guitarist Bill 
Frisell, Previte is ready for new challenges. 
*& k%4R.E.M., EPONYMOUS (I.R.S.). The 
greatest-hits Eponymous is aimed at 
latecomers who wish to catch up with 
R.E.M.’s previous travels. It begins with the 
raw, indie version of their debut number 
“Radio Free Europe” and ends with the 
three radio tracks from 1987's Document. 
Eponymous would seem the perfect distilia- 
tion for those who consider R.E.M. simply a 
good singles band; but it's not such a 
satisfying — or really representative — 
R.E.M. album. Especially now, the singles- 
band contention seems a way for people 
who just don't like the group very much to 
deflect the praise of whole-hog fans. A good 
bit of the pleasure of R.E.M. lies in their 
discursive flair: Eponymous constricts their 
work to the most radio-ready cuts. 
**eREM., {Warner Gros.). 
Green is R.E.M.'s most self-conscious LP in 
its explorations of the pop modes of 
communication. Now that they've removed 
the wrappings over their lyrics, they're left to 
grapple with what they have to say and how 
to say it. The problem with Green's 
persistent introspection is that it can lock 
you out (especially painful on activist- 
ambitious numbers like “Orange Crush"’) . 
Still, when R.E.M. aren't sticking to their 
schedule of mounting seriousness, they can 
be the most elusively open-hearted outfit to 
come out of American new-wave rock. On 
the untitled last song, Stipe sings over a 
simple bossa nova beat, ard bassist Mike 
Mills harmonizes on each verse. Then the 
vocal tracks begin to build and ascend and 
descend in a luxuriant sound collage. Stipe 
keeps alternating the gender of who he's 
addressing — is it friends? lovers? his 
parents? — but it’s a love song nonethe- 
less. Thrashing about for the right words has 
ended: the characters are simply holding 


each other. 

*&kk”wShinehead, UNITY (African 
Love/Elektra). Cari Aiken is a young 
Jamaican American who raps, toasts, and 
croons love pleas under the name 
Shinehead. Rap producers Jam Master Jay 
and Davy D. have roughly a third of Unity 
hitting and sizzling in up-to-the-minute East 
Coast modes. Still, Shinehead shuns goid- 
chained purists and curbstone motor- 
mouths on career autopilot (he claims, ‘'! 
wanna kill that stereotype’), and he 
doesn't cut the rap audience much slack. 
Shinehead borrows parts of songs by Sam 
Cooke, Bob Marley, Marty Robbins; he 
covers Rose Royce’s “Golden Touch,” 
transiating it into delicate skank. ‘‘Unity”’ 
takes the tension built into the melody of the 
Beatles’ ‘‘Come Together"’ and attaches an 
appeal for rappers to keep their egos in 
check, ‘‘in the name of good music."’ That's 
Shinehead: a guy more captivated by 
whatever his feet or his mind or his heart 
tells him is “good music’’ than by rules, 
customs, limits. 

*& *& &Gary Stewart, BRAND NEW (High- 
tone). Stewart sounds as out of place in 
country/rock as he did 13 years ago when 
he started spinning out hits. The album is 
weighted too heavily on the side of Stewart 
the rocking fool instead of plumbing deeper 
into what makes that rocking fool keep 
tipping over into calamity. ‘| Get Drunk’’ is a 
fine comic performance, but it wears no 
better than your average stand-up routine 
does after a few listenings. But most of the 
songs, many written by Stewart and his 
wife, Mary Lou, stand up in all their howling, 
absurd sentimentality and thrown-away 
guitar riffs. ‘Brand New Whiskey" is one of 
those tense performances few singers 
besides Stewart can pull off, the vocal 
perched and wobbling on the edge of a 
nowheresville that’s too familiar, too seduc- 
tive. Unlike most C & W hipsters, Stewart 
doesn’t condescend to rock, or to any other 
music he loves. For all the intractability of 
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yes, C & W that he cherishes form the only 
home he's ever felt comfortable in. 

** kThe Traveling Wilburys, VOLUME 
ONE (Wilbury/Warner Bros.). Because of 
who's involved, what the Traveling Wilburys 
are not tends to overshadow what they are. 
They are not a supergroup, despite compris- 
ing George Harrison, Bob Dylan, Roy 
Orbison, Tom Petty, and Jeff Lynne. 
Perhaps wisely, there's little attempt to find 
common ground, except in forms (rock- 
abilly, Tex-Mex, talking rock-biues) that the 
performers enjoy. A big plus is that Dyian 
shows hints that his flair for humor is not 
entirely dead. A big problem is that Lynne 
and Harrison sat at the production controls, 
and it’s as muffled and fussy as anything 
Lynne gets his hands on. The plunge for the 
familiar is most evident on “‘Handle with 
Care"’; George starts singing over his cool 
twangy guitar riff, then Roy comes in and 
laments about being lonely, and the rest join 
for the bridge. Yet the record’s lightness 
keeps it from being a compendium of 
mannerisms. The enduring point here is 
made best on “End of the Line’’: that a 
bunch of die-hards can produce the best 
collection of 70s Top 40 pop to come out in 
the '80s if they try hard enough (and don't 
try too hard). 

**k*kVolcano Suns, FARCED (SST). 
Listening to the Suns’ fourth LP, you're 
surprised not so much by the considerable 
shadow still cast by drummer Peter 
Prescott’s former band, Mission of Burma, 
but by how much Burma's sound owed to 
their drummer. In Volcano Suns, Prescott 
has deait-with a rotating membership that 
has not disturbed the free-form flights of 
vulgarity he calls songwriting. Every song is 
a fist of rage clenched on insouciance. The 
most ominous number, ‘‘Meat and 
Potatoes,"’ begins with lurking bass 
leavened by overhanging guitar and brittle 
cymbal strokes. Naturally, the song works 
out to be a spoof on food habits. The mock- 
Dragnet opening to ‘‘Laff Riot’ spills into 
the vénomous verse “It's my very own 
personal purple laff riot/It's the inside 
Scoop on every private joke | wasn’t allowed 
to get’ and gets nailed shut by a closing 
martial cadence that yanks, rips, and snorts 
over humiliation that the words only hint at. 
***'%2Was (Not Was), WHAT UP, 
DOG? (Chrysalis). At their best, the 
spurious twins Don and David Was revitalize 
a soul tradition of realism and spiritual uplift 
mixed with pointed wit. They recently 
resolved their five-year “‘stylistic dispute’’ 
with Geffen and released What Up, Dog?, 
which boasts two Top 10 European hits 
(“Spy in the House of Love” and ‘‘Walk the 
Dinosaur’’). Songs range from amorous 
confusion. (“Love Can Be Bad Luck") to 


political. satire (“11> Miles ar’ Hour’) to - 


dance-craze non-sequiturs (the Sly-Stone- 
sque “Boom-boom, ackalacka boom- 
boom” in “Walk the Dinosaur’). They 
make you marvel at how far a style*jones 
can take you. 

*kk*XBob Wills, FIDDLE (CMF). The 
great Lone Star father of Western swing 
began as a fiddle player before he became 
the renowned bandleader of the Texas 
Playboys. But like, the captains of the prime 
big-band jazz outfits he admired, Wills is 
half-obscured as a soloist, his instrumental 
prowess often assured but less frequently 
heard. The bow-and-box rules on this 
collection of sides from 1935 to 1942 
(seven of them never issued) brilliantly 
organized to spotlight the early demeanor 
and later development of Wills’s instrument 
in his bands. “Smith's Reel’ and “Crippled 
Turkey” introduce Wills as a canny tra- 
ditionalist whose jaunty but straightforward 
readings of melody and refrain hark back to 
the earliest recorded fiddlers. The excite- 
ment builds as steel guitarist Leon McAuliffe 
Starts squeezing his oats in earnest and 
plunges into what amounts to cutting 
contests with Wills and second fiddler Jesse 
Ashiock, who was recruited to provide hot 
jazz licks. “‘Liberty’’ is a standout. 


CLASSIC 


**kk*KJB. Lenoir and Willie Dixon, 
ONE OF THESE MORNINGS (JSP im- 
port, recorded 1962). J.B. Lenoir was part 
of the Delta-gone-north renaissance of 
post-World War Il Chicago blues but he 
remains relatively unknown. A stirring, 
rocking guitarist, Lenoir’s deeply troubled 
songs often offered up political comment 
more explicit and biting than any of his 
contemporaries, the best perhaps being 
1954's edgy ‘Eisenhower Biues."’ These 
sessions, cut eight years later in J.B.'s liv- 
ing room, were originally intended as an 
audition tape for a European package tour. 
and they offer Lenoir, aided by Willie Dixon, 
a fellow Chicago biues master (as well as 
something of a booster for Lenoir) , putting 
down some relaxed, trenchant blues that 
much more riveting because the recording 
situation is so unusually relaxed. Lenoir and 
Dixon's off-the-cuff comments between 
takes on side one are informative and en- 
gaging, but side two; which is most'y Lenoir 
solo, is where the dirt flies. ‘Alabama 
Blues," ““God’s Word," and “Rr: nove This 
Rope” are tales of lives biovn apart by 
disasters both natural and poiitical; Lenoir 
tears into each one full of terror and re- 
solve. He takes us into his world, and wken 
we're back in our safer one we look at it 
differently. To paraphrase John Lennon, 
Lenoir passes the audition’ — easily. (One 
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1 Now and Zen 
2 Permanent Vacation 
3 Rattle and Hum 
4 Kick 
5 Hysteria 
6 Diesel and Dust 
7 Appetite for Destruction 
8 Cloud Nine 
9 0U812 
10 Tracy Chapman 
11 Scenes from the Southside 
12 Talk is Cheap 
13 Tunnel of Love 
14 Nothing Like the Sun 
15 A Momentary Lapse of Reason 
16 Born to be Bad 
17 In My Tribe 
18 Conscious Party 
19 Skyscraper 
20 Delicate Sound of Thunder 
21 Up Your Alley 
22 Lap of Luxury 
23 Cocktail Soundtrack 
24 Let it Roll 
25 Green Thoughts 
26 Naked 
27 Reg Strikes Back 
28 Heavy Nova 
29 Out of Order 
30 Starfish 
31 Bete Noire 
32 This Note’s for You 
33 Tighten Up Vol. 88 
34 The Lonesome Jubilee 
35 Don't be Afraid of the Dark 
36 Outrider 
37 Open Up and Say. . . Ahh! 
38 Kingdom Come 
39 Volume One 
40 Biow Up Your Video 
41 Dangerous Age 
42 Man of Colours 
43 Outside Looking in 
44 People 
45 Dream of Life 
46 Eye of the Hurricane 
47 Wide Awake in Dreamland 
48 Roll with It 
49 Surfing with the Alien 
50 Lita 
51 One Good Reason 
52 Union 
53 Sur La Mer 
54 The Long Acre 
55 Smail World 
56 Robbie Robertson 
57 The Mona Lisa's Sister 
58 ° Green 
59 Birthday 
60 Labour of Love 
61 Land of Dreams 
62 Vivid 
63 Rumble 
64 American Dream 
65 Casual Gods 
66 Globe of Frogs 
67 Open All Night 
68 Nothing to Lose 
69 Birth, School, Work, Death 
70 E i 
71 The Compleat Angler 
72 See the Light 
73 The Hunger 
74 Savage Amusement 
75 Pattern Disruptive 
76 Music for the Masses 
77 Mystery Streert 
78 Instinct 
79 Rock and Ro: Strategy 
80 Henry Lee Summer 
81 South 
82 Underneath the Radar 
83 The Lion and the Cobra 
84 Viva Hate 
85 Boyland Heights 
86 Born 2B Biue 
87 Peep Show 
88 Chimes of Freedom 
89 Melissa Etheridge 
90 Folkways 
91 The Talking Animals 
92 Everything's Different Now 
93 Slow Turning 
94 Bonk ; 
95 Brian Wilson 
96 Freight Train Heart 
97 Pride 
98 If My Ancestors Could See Me 
99 Just Before the Bullets Fly 
100 Tempermental 
101 The Aliens Ate My Buick 
102 Temple of Low Men 
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ARTIST 
ROBERT PLANT 
AEROSMITH 
U2 
INXS 
DEF LEPPARD 
MIDNIGHT OIL 
GUNS 'N’ ROSES 
GEORGE HARRISON 
VAN HALEN 
TRACY CHAPMAN 
BRUCE HORNSBY 
KEITH RICHARDS 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
STING 
PINK FLOYD 
GEORGE THOROGOOD 
10,000 MANIACS 
ZIGGY MARLEY 
DAVID LEE ROTH 
PINK FLOYD 
JOAN JETT 
GHEAP TRICK 
VARIOUS 
LITTLE FEAT 
THE SMITHEREENS 
TALKING HEADS 
ELTON JOHN 
ROBERT PALMER 
ROD STEWART 
THE CHURCH 
BRYAN FERRY 
NEIL YOUNG 
BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE 
JOHN COUGAR MELLENCAMP 
ROBERT CRAY BAND 
JIMMY PAGE 
POISON 
KINGDOM COME 
TRAVELING WILBURYS 
AC/DC 
BAD COMPANY 
ICEHOUSE 
THE BODEANS 
HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 
PATTI SMITH 
THE ALARM 
PAT BENATAR 
STEVE WINWOOD 
JOE SATRIANI 
LITA FORD 
PAUL CARRACK 
TONI CHILDS 
THE MOODY BLUES 
IN TUA NUA 
HUEY LEWIS AND THE NEWS 
ROBBIE ROBERTSON 
GRAHAM PARKER 
R.E.M. 
THE SUGARCUBES 
UB40 
RANDY NEWMAN 
LIVING COLOUR 
TOMMY CONWELL 
CROSBY, STILLS, NASH & 
YOUNG 
JERRY HARRISON 
ROBYN HITCHCOCK 
GEORGIA SATELLITES 
EDDIE MONEY 
THE GODFATHERS 
THE BANGLES 
JON ASTLEY 
JEFF HEALEY BAND 
MICHAEL BOLTON 
THE SCORPIONS 
DICKEY BETTS BAND 
DEPECHE MODE 
JOHN BRANNEN 
IGGY POP 
THIRTY-EIGHT SPECIAL 
HENRY LEE SUMMER 
SHONA LAING 
UNDERWORLD 
SINEAD O'CONNOR 
MORRISSEY 
THE CONNELLS 
STEVE MILLER BAND 
SIOUXSIE & THE BANSHEES 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
MELISSA ETHERIDGE 
VARIOUS 
T-BONE BURNETT 
‘TIL TUESDAY 
JOHN HIATT 
BIG PIG 
BRIAN WILSON 
JIMMY BARNES 
WHITE LION 
IVAN NEVILLE 
GREGG ALLMAN BAND 
THE DIVINYLS 
THOMAS DOLBY 
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“THIS IS ONE OF THE GREAT ONES... 
POIGNANT, PROFOUND AND POWERFUL.” 


— Joel Siegel, KABC-TV 


“kkk “kkkk 
MAGNIFICENT 
performances, 
SUPERB writing and 
ARTFUL direction... 
simply put, it’s great.” 


Dustin pours on the 
GENIUS...my favorite 
of a very strong 
Christmas movie crop.” 
— Mike Clark, USA TODAY 
~— Jack Gar 
“Two big THUMBS UP 
...two superior 
performances.” 
— Siskel & Ebert 


“BEST ACTING 
of Cruise’s career.” 
— David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 
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HOFFMAN 


4s BARRY LEVINSON fim 


GANNETT. NEWS SERVICE 


“Reserve a place for it 
among the ALL-TIME 
GREATS...both stars 
will figure prominently 
in every awards 
competition for 
1988 movies.” 

— Susan Stark, DETROIT NEWS 


“kkk 
DAZZLING tour de 
force performances by 
Tom Cruise and 
Dustin Hoffman.” 

— Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“A flash of GENIUS and 
INSPIRATION.” 
— Desmond Ryan, 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
‘*An experience to 
CHERISH.” 


— Bruce Kirkland, TORONTO SUN 








RAIN MAN 


UNITED ARTISTS presents 
4 GUBER-PETERS COMPANY propuction - 4 BARRY LEVINSON Fim 
DUSTIN HOFFMAN - TOM CRUISE - 
wicsic: BY HANS ZIMMER ; PRODUCTION DESIGNER IDA RANDOM 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY JOHN SEALE, 4.c.s_ co-pRoDUCER GERALD R. MOLEN 

EXECUTIVE PRODUCERS PETER GUBER anp JON PETERS - story sy BARRY MORROW 
SCREENPLAY BY RONALD) BASS axp BARRY MORROW: propuceD BY MARK JOHNSON 
pirecrepD BY BARRY LEVINSON 


cess: 


RAIN MAN - VALERIA GOLINO 
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"10+1. ONE OF THE VERY BEST 
MOVIES OF THE YEAR: 


Gary Frankhn-- KABC 


“Aykroyd is the perfect comic foil for the sexy Basinger” 


Kevin Thomas 
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NO PASSES ACCEPTED 


Check directories, or call theater for show times 
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Rain Man 


These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance notifica- 
tion, and films may run longer than noted. 
Please call the theater before stepping out, and 
be advised that sneak previews are common on 


Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Fri., Dec. 30 to Fri., Jan. 
6. 





BEACON HILL |, tl & ili (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

I: The Accused: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

ll: Child’s Play: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

I: U2: Rattle and Hum: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:35 

CHARLES |, Il & Ill (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

|; A Cry in the Dark: through Thurs., 1, 4, 6:45, 9 
ll: Hellbound: Hellraiser Il: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

i: My Shapmother jy. an Sifen: tequgh Thurs, 





* 4:15, 3:15; S215; 7: 


CHER! |, 1 & it (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Working Girt: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., 11:45 

it: Rain Man: Fri.-Sun., noon, 2:45, 5:30, 8:15, 11; 
Mon.-Thurs., 1, 4,.7, 10 

Ill: Serooged: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:45, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., 11:45 

CINEMA ALLSTON (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

1: Cocoon It: The Return: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

The Land Before Time: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 

Ut: Die Hard: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Big: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

CINEMA 57 | & Ii (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: Twins: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; 

Fri.-Sun., midnight 

i: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 

9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:30 


Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sun., 
Mon., no 10 a.m. shows 
i: Burning Secret: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sun., 
Mon., no 10 a.m. shows 
lit: Lair of the White Worm: through Thurs., 7:40, 
10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
The Land Before Time: Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., $2:30, 2:30, 4:45; Sun., Mon., no 10:30 a.m. 
shows 
IV: Big; through Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 
5; Sun., Mon., no 10:20 a.m. shows 
Die Hard: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:45; Fri-Sun. 
midnight 
V: Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 12:15, 2:15, 4:30, 6:55, 8:20, 9:50; Sun., 
Mon., no 10:15 a.m. shows 
hee 4 Delancey: through Thurs., 10:10 

12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:40; Fri.-Sun., 

midnight Sun., Mon., no 10:10 a.m. shows 
Vil: Another Woman: through Thurs., 12:30, 5, 
9:50 
Cocoon Ii: The Return: through Thurs., 10:15 
a.m., 2:30, 7:30; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sun., Mon., 
Thurs., no 10:15 a.m. shows; Tues., Thurs., no 
2:30 shows; Wed., no 7:30 show 
Vii; Madame Sousatzka: through Thurs., 10:20 
a.m., 1, 4, 7, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:45; Sun., Mon., no 
10:20 a.m. shows 
IX: Mystic Pizza: through .Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:40, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight; Sun., 
Mon., no 10:10 a.m. shows 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 
606 Commonweaith Ave. 
i: Torch Song Trilogy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
lt: We Think the World of You: through Thurs.. 
1:15, 3, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
ill: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 


down: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 5, 7:15, 9:15; Fri.- 
Sun., midnight 

IV: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:55, 
5:15, 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sun.-12:10 a.m. 


The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat. 
Bn 


PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boyiston St. 

Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Hancock Village Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

The Accused: Fri., Sat., 9; Sun., Mon., 5:15 
Crossing Delancey: Fri., Sat., 7:10; Sun.-Thurs., 
7:30 





CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

t: Twins: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:55, 5:10, 7:35, 
10 

it: Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 1, 3,5, 7 
I: Working Girl: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 
5:05, 7:30, 9:55 . 





IV: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police | 


Squad: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5;7:20, 9:35 

V: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., 12:30, 250, 
5:15, 7°40, 10:05 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

t Scrooged: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ii: Hellbound: Hellraiser Ii: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 

itt; My Stepmother is an Alien: through Thurs. 
Calli for times. 

IV: Rain Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs. Call 
for 


times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St. 
t: The 21st International Tournee of Animation: 
through Thurs., 5:30, 7:45, 9:55; Sat., Sun. mats. 
1, 3:15 
it: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 8; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 4 
Vincent: through Thurs., 6, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 
2 








CAMBRIDGE 
BRATTLE 


40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. ‘ 
King Kong (1933): Fri.-Sun., 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 

The Record: Mon.-Thurs., 4, 7:45 

Crime Wave: Mon.-Thurs., 5:55, 9:40; Mon. mat., 
2:15 

Rocco and His Brothers: Fri. the 6th, 2:30, 5:30, 
8:30 

HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

i: Rain Man: Fri.-Sun., noon, 2:45, 5:30, 8:15, 11; 
Mon.-Thurs., 1, 4,7, 10 

it: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

ii: Twins: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4:15, 7, 9; 
Sun., midnight 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

IV: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Squad!: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 6:15, 
8:15, 10:15; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

V: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Torch Song Trilogy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 


ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Who Framed Roger Rabbit: Fri.-Sun., 2, 4 

The Accused: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

376 Trapelo Rd. 

Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 








286 Cabot St. 

Who Framed Roger Rabbit: Fri., 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Boytriends and Girlfriends: Mon., Tues., 5:15, 8 
Clara’s Heart: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 8 

The Accused: Fri. the 6th, Sat. the 7th, 4:45, 7, 
9:15 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 

|: Ernest Saves Christmas: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30 

The Accused: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 

it: Cocoon Il: a NE THOR. 1,4,7, 
9:30 

ii: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:40 

IV: Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 1:15, 3, 


5,7 

Mystic Pizza: through Thurs., 9:15 
BROCKTON, General Cinema 
(508-588-5050) 

Westgate Mall 

|: Working Girl: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:16, 9:35 

i: Scrooged: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:20, 
7:45, 9:50 

ll: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
— through Thurs.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 


we ~ Sion Thurs., 12:30, 2:48, 
5:05,-7:30, 9:50 

Vv: The Land Before Time: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:20, 4:15, 5:50, 7:35, 9:20 2 , 


Vi wing: trough Thus, 12:40, 280,510 720. 
Weed Compan: trough Th, 1, 3, 5, 


Emest Saves Christmas: through Thurs., 9:30 ~ 

BROCKTON, USA Cinemas I-IV (508-963-1010) 

Rte. 27 

|: Hellbound: Hellraiser li: through Thurs,,;5:10, 

7:20, 9:35; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:45, 3 ’ 
Thurs., 


1-Vil 


i: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through 
4:50, 7, 9:40; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:30, 2:45. - 
I: Rain Man: through Thurs., 4, 7:15, 10; Fri- 


— mats., 1 
IV: My Stepmother Is an Alien: Thurs., 
5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:40, 2:50 
General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 
i: Serooged: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:30, 
9:45 


ll: The Land Before Time: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
6:50, 8:15 
ll: Hellbound: Hellraiser II: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:10, 9:15 
IV: Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7 

Thurs., 9:30 


Mystic Pizza: through Thurs 

DANVERS, LISA Cinema City (593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Hellbound: Hellraiser Ii: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:40, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., 11:30- 

li: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:25, 7:45, 9:55; Fri.-Sun., 

I: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:10, 10; Fri.- 
Sun., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: My Stepmother Is an Alien: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3;15, 5:20, 7:20, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:40 

V: Tequila Sunrise: Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10:05; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: Scrooged: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:30 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

k Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 5:10, 
7:10; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:45, 3 

Cocoon Il: The Return: Thurs., 9:30 

it: Twins: through Thurs., 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri.-Sun. 
mats., 12:30, 2:45 

DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

i: The Good Mother: through Thurs., 7, 9 

it: High Spirits: through Thurs., 7, 9 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Serooged: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs. Call for times. 
til: Working Girl: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Squad: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vi: Twins: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vil: Twins: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: The Land Before Time: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 

1X: My Stepmother is an Alien: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Child’s Play: through Thurs. Cail for times. 











) 
' 


X: Hellbound: Hellraiser II: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Hellbound: Heliraiser Il: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:35, 5, 7:30, 9:50 

ll: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:45 

Ill: Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 1, 3,5, 
7 


Mystic Pizza: through Thurs., 9:45 

IV: Serooged: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:45, 
7, 9:15 

Vv: Twins: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 4:40, 7:35, 
9:50 

V: Cocoon Ii: The Retum: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:45 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 & 53 

|: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:15, 7:35, 9:55 , 

li: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

Itt: Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7 


Cocoon Il: The Return: through Thurs., 9 

IV: Working Girl: starts Sun., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas I-ll (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|; Madame Sousatzka: through Thurs., 5:30, 
7:45, 9:50; Fri.-Mon. mats., 1, 3:15 

I: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:20, 9:20; Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:20, 3:20 

NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Working Girl: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 4:55, 
7:30, 10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

ll: The Land Before Time: through Thurs., 12:35, 
2:20, 4:15, 6 

My Stepmother is an Alien: through Thurs., 7:35, 
9:58; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

lll: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: Thurs., 
12:10, 2:25, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40; Fri-Sun., midnight 
IV: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:05, 9:45; 
Fri.-Sun., midnight 

V: Child’s Play: through Thurs., 1:10, er 5:05, 
7:10, 9:20; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

Vi: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Squadi!: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:20, 
9:25; Fri.-Sun., midnight 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 

924 Great Plains Ave. 

I: Big: Fri.-Mon., noon, 2:15, 4:30; Tues.-Thurs., 
7:05 

Die Hard: Fri.-Mon., 7:05, 9:30; Tues.-Thurs., 
9:30 

li: The Accused: Fri.-Mon., 7:15, 9:30; Tues.- 
Thurs., 9:30 

Ernest Saves Christmas: Fri.-Mon., 12:15, 2:25, 
4:40; Tues.-Thurs., 7:15 

Wl: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:40; Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:30, 2:40, 5 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

Babette’s Feast: Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun., 8 
Bagdad Cafe: Mon.-Thurs., 8; Fri. the 6th, 7, 9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i: Things Change: ‘through’ Thurs., 7:25, 9:30; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 5 


9:30; Fri,-Mon. mats., 1:25, 4 

i: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 7; Fri.- 
Mon. mats., 1:40 

Bird: Thurs., 8:50; Fri.-Mon. mats., 3:50 
IV: A Cry in the Dark: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:35; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:50, 4:15 


through 4 9 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
iW Girl: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:15, 9:35 
li: The Naked Gun: from the. Files of Police 
Squad: through Tues., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 7:10, 
9:10 
ll: The Land Before Time: through Thurs., 1, 
2:30, 4, 5:30, 7:15 
Emest Saves Christmas: through Thurs., 9 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 
Rte. 139 
|: Serooged: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Fri- 
Mon. mats., 1,3 
it: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 2 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mail 
|; Twins: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 7:10, 
9:20 
i: My Stepmother is an Alien: through Thurs., 
12:10, 2:10, 4:16 
Bird: through Thurs., 7:30 
12:15, 2:15, 4:15 


IV: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police - 


Squadi: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 7:30, 
9:30 


V: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: Thurs., 
12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 7:10, 9:10 
Vi: Working Girl: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 


Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
|: Rain Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Rain Man: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ill: Hellbound: Hellraiser II: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
IV: Scrooged: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: My Stepmother Is an Alien: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 
Die Hard: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Dirty Rotten Scoundreis: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 
Vil: Oliver and Company: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vili: Twins: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: Twins: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
X: Working Girt: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Xi: The Land Before Time: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Child’s Play: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Xi: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Squad!: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Hellbound: 
12:15, 2:15, 4:15, 7:10, 9:10 
REVERE, 


XIV: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Squad!: through Thurs. Call for times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas |-Ill (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

|: The Accused: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30 

Big: through Thurs., 4:45; Fri.-Sun. mats., noon, 
2:30, 4:45 

lt: Oliver and Company: through Thurs., 5, 7, 9: 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:15, 2:20 

iit: Child’s Play: through Thurs., 5:05, 7:15, 9:10; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 12:10, 2:20 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:15 
The Land Before Time: through Thurs., 5:30; 
Fri-Sun. mats., 2, 4 

i: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 


Squad!: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:10; Fri-Sun. 
mats., 2, 4 

ill: Twins: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:20; Fri-Sun. 
mats., 2, 4 

WV: pag oe through Thurs., 7:05, 9:15; Fri.- 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 

SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas |-Xil = 
35 Middlesex Ave., 


I: Working Girt: through Thurs., 90.4 2:50, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:20; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
ll: Hellbound: Hellraiser II: Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 8:15,. 10:20; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 
il: Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3:05, 5:30, 7:40, 10:10; Fri-Sun., 12:15 
a.m. ° 
IV: Rain Man: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 10; Fri.- 
Sun., 12:20 a.m. 
V: The Land Before Time: through Thurs., 12:40, 
2:30, 4:15, 6 
Cocoon Il: The Return: through Thurs., 7:45, 
10:10; Fri.-Sun., 12:10 a.m. 
Vi: My Stepmother Is an Alien: through Thurs, 
1, 3:20, 5:35, 8, 10:20; Fri.-Sun., 12:20 a.m. 
Vil: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 

: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:50, 5, 7:25, 
9:40; Fri.-Sun., 11:25 
Vill: Twins: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 
9:30; Fri.-Sun., 11:35 
IX: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 10:05; Fri-Sun., 12:15 a.m. 
X: Serooged: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:40, 4:50, 
7:15, 9:45; Fri.-Sun., 11:45 
Xi: Oliver and : through Thurs., 12:30, 
3, 5:15, 7:10, 9:15; Fri.-Sun., 11:30 
Xl: Child’s Play: through Thurs., 12:55, 2:55, 
5:10, 7:40, 10:10; Fri.-Sun., midnight 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 
Spike of Bensonhurst: through Thurs., 6, 8, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 
Child’s Play: through Thurs., 7, 9 

Cameo Theater (335-2777) 

Columbia Sq., South W 
|: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Squad: through Thurs:, 7:30, 9:30; Fri.-Mon. 
mats., 1, 4 
i: Twins: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Fri-Mon. 
mats., 2:30, 4:30 
The Land Before Time: through Thurs., 6; Fri.- 
Mon. mats., 1, 2:30 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas I-IV (337-5840) 
Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 
|: Serooged: through Thurs. 7:15, 9:20; Fri.- 
Mon. mats., 1,.3,-5 
ll: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Fri.-Mon. mats., 1:15, 4 
It: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
Emest Saves Christmas: Fri.-Mon., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15 
IV: Rain Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri. ‘Mon. 
mats., 1, 4 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
|: Working Girl: through Thurs. Call for times. 
I; Dirty Rotten Scoundrels: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
lll: The Naked Gun: from the Files of Police 
Squad: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Twins: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Twins: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi: Rain Man: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Tequila Sunrise: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vill: My Stepmother Is an Alien: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
Die Hard: through Thurs. Cal! for times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE (437-6200, x313), 
131 Clarendon St. Boston, presents the 
premiere of Micky Dickoff's “Mother, Mother” 
on Jan. 6 at 7:45 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, 180 
Berkeley St., Boston. Reservations suggested. 
Tickets $10. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents free films. Jan. 5 at 
2 p.m.: the documentary Hollywood's Musical 
Moods. 


EAST BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (569-0271), 
276 Meridian St., East Boston, presents free 
films at 2 p.m. Dec. 30: Scarlet Street. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents films at 8 p.m. Jan. 6-8: 
Jean Cocteau's Orpheus. Admission $5. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, presents films at 8 p.m. Jan. 5: Ettore 
Scola's Passione d'amore, in Italian with subti- 
tles. Donation $3. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (508-651-7300), 
14 East Central St., Natick, presents free films 
Wed. at 7:30. Jan. 4: Going My Way. 

MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge, pres- 
ents free films. Jan. 5 at 5:30 p.m.: The Black 
Stallion Returns. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, (552-7145) 414 
Centre St., Newton, presents free films at 7 p.m. 
Jan. 4: Godard's Band of Outsiders, in French 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem, presents films at 7 p.m. in 
the Bartlett Gallery. Jan. 5: Shohei imamura’s 
Karayuki-San: The Making of a Prostitute. 
Tickets (includes museum admission) $5, $4 for 
students and seniors, $2.50 for children six to 16. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley, presents free films 
Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 p.m. Jan. 5: Gold Diggers of 
1933. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston, presents free films. Dec. 
30 at 1:30 p.m.: The Sound of Music. 














The finest afl mais mowes. now both Cnemas 1 6 2 


THE BEST IN GAY MOVIES 
DIRECT FROM L.A 


NEW PROGRAM 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 








BRATTLE THEATRE 


FRI. DEC 30 - SUN JAN 1 
RESTORED NEW 35 MM PRINT!! 











Catch the best act in 
Boston. Find out who's 
where and when in The 

Boston Phoenix — The Arts 
and Entertainment 
Authority. 


 Pheetiix 





KING KONG 


2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
starring FAT WRAY and KING KONG 


HAPPY NEW YEAR!! 


MON. JAN 2 - THUR. 














JAN 5 











“HILARIOUS. 


A slyly wicked comedy... 
a screenful of delicious 
performances.” 


— Jay Carr Boston Giose 


THINK 
WORLD 


Cn as 


Exclusive Engagement, 
Now Playing! 
NIC 


606 cai 8 TH AVE 
1 


Daily 1:15, 3:00, 5:15 
7:20, 9:30 














Boston Premiere 


"THE 
RECORD" 


Germany's answer to “STRANGER THAN PARADISE” 
starring 


Owe Ochsenknecht (star of “MEN” 






























: at 
Ani 4:00, 7:45 
pPERECORD 
Directed by Daniel Helfer 
U.S. Theatrical 





Premiere 
"CRIMEWAVE" 
at 
5:55, 9:40 
(Mon. mat. 2:15) 

















Fri-Sun Late Show 12 Mid 

















““"TORCH SONG TRILOGY’ IS A WINNER!” 


“Funny, moving 
. Fierstein’s 


is a marvel.”’ 
—David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


4 kkk! 
WARM, 
SENSITIVE AND 
onan ‘Torch 
Song Trilogy’ is 
honest and real. ’’ 


—CBS-TV, LOS ANGELES 


TORCH SONG TRILOGY 


Based on the Award-Winning Play 


NEW LINE CINEMA ressexrs 1s HOWARD GOTTFRIED/RONALD K. FIERSTEIN proouction 
___ 4 PAUL BOGART mux » “TORCH SONG TRILOGY” 
snnins ANNE BANCROFT, MATTHEW BRODERICK, HARVEY FIERSTEIN wo BRIAN KERWIN 
ALSO STARRING KAREN YOUNG @ MUSIC ADAPTED BY PETER MATZ @ ASSOCIATE PRODUCER MARIE CANTIN 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER RONALD 


eropucen 8’ HOWARD GOTTFRIED + omecreo ev PAUL BOGART 
DC) [Gousy stereo] — QRIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ON RECORDS * 


NMC TED eames 






Ladd Ay ACCOMPRE TN, 
nou) GUARDAR 








"kkk! 
One of the 
year’s ten best. ’’ 


—Nat Segaloff, BOSTON HERALD 


“Warm, engaging, 


funny, 
cou us 


rageo 
and loving!” 


—Jay Carr, BOSTON GLOBE 


“THUMBS UP!” 


—Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT 





K. FIERSTEIN ¢ scseneuavsy HARVEY FIERSTEIN saseo ov wis rar 6 


NEW LINE CINEMA & 


+ CRUEL IVE YEW LINE CINEMA CORPORATION 411 RIGHTS RESERVED 








NOW PLAYING! 





USACinemas 
Daily 12:30, 2:50, 5:10 . 
“30, 9: NICKELODEON Daily 12:30, 2:50, 5:10 
Fri-Sun Late Show 12 Mid 606 COMMONWEALTH AVE 57 J.F.K. STREET 7:30, 9:50 
424-1500 661-3741 

















NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 
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Or You Might Fall Out Of Your Chair From Laughing So Hard. 
...Outrageous, Insane!” - cei siege! aac-tv 


“The nonstop laugh machine. ..two thumbs up’ 


Gene Siskel, SISKEL & EBERT 


“Moviegoers will scrape themselves off the floor laughing: 


Mike Clark, USA TODAY 


Roger Ebert, SISKEL & EBERT 


“Completely dizzy, crazy, wacko, irreverent.” 


",..Screamingly funny at times ae 


. impossible not to laugh. ..” 


Janet Maslin. THE NEW YORK TIMES 





“Funniest movie of the year. 
‘The Naked Gun’ explodes... 
hugely funny...” 


Dave Kehr, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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PARAMOUNT PITRE PRESENTS. A ZIERABRAMGIIE REDUCTION 

TE NMED GN: FROM TE UES OF POLICE SM! LES NESW MUS BY I NEWBORN 

WRITE BY JERRY HER IM ABRAMS DD ZUCKER PG PROF. PROUCEDBY ROBE. WES 
re:Srarsoemrccmme=ORETED BOND OER ABRIMGT PTE PN 


Some Materia! May Be lnaperopriate for Criren Unser 13 
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STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A RTE. Cl} & SQUIRE RD. 
482-1222 326-4955 286-1660 
SHOWCASE CINEMAS) (__ USA Cinemas USA CINEMAS 


HARVARD SQ. 


RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRIDGE 


33-5330 864-4580 
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USA Cinemas 


SOMERVILLE 


at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 
628-7000 

















General Cinema General Cinema 


CHESTNUT HILL 


RTE. 9 ct HAMMOND ST. 


277-2500 


NOPTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTER 


599-1310 


RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD 


653-5005 /237-5840 


























No Passes at USA Cinemas 




















‘A SIDE-SPLITTING COMEDY 
SMASH...A PARTY YOU DON'T 
WANT TO END.. .YULE LOVE IT” 


PEOPLE MAGAZINE} 


“BILL MURRAYIS ABSOLUTELY 
HILARIOUS... THUMBS UP!” 


Gene Siskel. SISKEL & FBERI 


“WACKY CHRISTMAS FEAST... 
WILDLY DELICIOUS...” 


{ LAGAZINI 


Wickep wr AND 
SPOOFERY TO 
BRIGHTEN THE 
HOLIDAYS. 
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DANVERS 
DALTON ST OPP SHERATON 805 ATE. 128 - EXIT 24 
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RTE. | & 128 EXIT 15A CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
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KTLM STRIPS 





compiled by Charles Taylor 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Accidental Tourist (1988). This adaptation of Anne Tyler's novel stars William Hurt as a travel writer 
aie bis wife (Kathigen Turner) leaves him because she can't stand how 


specializing in guide books fénpedpleahothate 
buttoned-up he is, he meets andfalls for an @ccentric dog trainer ( 
and Bill Pullman. Lawrence Kasdan directed. Opens Friday, January 6, at the Nickelodeon 


Begley Jr., 


Davis) . The cast includes Amy Wright, David Ogden Stiers, Ed 








A 


* 2 THE ACCUSED (1988). It would take 
a measure of courage to make a movie that 
truly investigated the questions raised by 
the Big Dan rape case’— certainly more 
than is demonstrated by screenwriter Tom 
Topor (Nuts) and. director Jonathan 
Kaplan in this TV-style melodrama. Here, as 
in the New Bedford incident, a young 
woman is gang raped in a bar while a crowd 
of patrons goads and applauds her at- 
tackers. As the victim, Jodie Foster is fine in 
the early scenes, but she ends up having to 
play a hard-edged but oh-so-vulnerable 
loser. The role robs her of her most 
appealing quality — her sense of irony. And 
Kelly McGillis is hopelessly unconvincing as 
the prosecuting attorney, who first goes 
after Foster’s attackers and then brings a 
suit against three of the men who cheered 
the rape on. Although based on a true story, 
scene for scene the film doesn't seem 
plausible. And the filmmakers end up taking 
a patronizing attitude toward Foster's 
character, whom they see as a poor, spat- 
upon scion of the working class. Beacon 
Hill; Allston, suburbs 

* 2 ANOTHER WOMAN (1988). The latest 
of Woody Allen's beige ensemble pieces is 
about a college professor (Gena 
Rowlands) who rents a small apartment for 
the purpose of writing a book, but winds up 
listening to the patients of the psychiatrist 
next door (their voices drift in through an air 
vent). She's especially intrigued by a 
tearful, pregnant young woman (Mia Far- 
row), whose anxieties are meant to stand 
for her own repressed fears. Soon she’s 
confronting buried trauma from other parts 
of her life and discovering she’s not the 
woman she imagined herself to be. Allen's 
technique is very fluid, but Another Woman 
isn't engaging or believable on any level. 
Rowlands (who gives an actressy yet vague 
performance) is supposed to be so orderly 
and rigid that she can't feel. But that’s 
exactly what's wrong with the movie. What 
sustains you is the unaffected presence of 
performers like Blythe Danner, Martha 
Plimpton, Sandy Dennis, and especially 
Gene Hackman, who has such a warm, 
romantic, solid presence that you begin 
longing for him to show up. When is Allen 
going to rouse himself from the fake art of 
these sterile, aestheticized chamber 
dramas? Copley Place 


*& *&*& BIG (1988). In outline, this comic 
fantasy about a 13-year-old boy in the body 
of a grown man is the definition of high 
concept. Yet it’s genuinely charming, and 
it's been made with a great deal of skill and 











affection. Tom Hanks plays Josh Baskin, 
who undergoes his magical transformation 
and ends up an executive at a New York toy 
company. The film pokes delicate fun at a 
generation that (no matter how successful 
or worldly) will always find the idea of being 
“grown up” a trifle weird. Hanks gives a 
wonderfully inventive performance; he lets 
us see how, fora typical kiddike Josh, every 
word — every gesture — is devoted to the 
pursuit of fun. The movie is cleverest in 
getting you to believe that his innocence 
could be the key to his success in the adult 
world. As Josh’s executive girlfriend, Eliza- 
beth Perkins does a nice job of softening the 
all-work-and-no-play girl, and Robert Log- 
gia is terrific as the toy-company prez; the 
scene with him and Hanks dancing on a 
giant piano at F.A.O. Schwarz is’an instant, 
blissed-out classic. Penny Marshall 
directed. Copley Place, Allston, suburbs 
*ABIRD (1988). Clint Eastwood's film 
about bebop’s greatest genius, the alto 
saxophonist Charlie Parker, is hardly a 
conventional Hollywood bio-pic. Still, any- 
one whc wanders in without already know- 
ing Parker's life story won't come away with 
much idea of his achievement, or of why it 
shocked and inspired so many people. The 
film is unrelievedly dark in both tone and 
look, and it’s been rendered in a series of 
flashbacks that have you struggling to place 
the events in some sort of order. (There’s 
almost no way to gauge the impact of bop’s 
racing, intellectualized harmonic § con- 
cepts.) ‘As Parker's wife, Diane Venora lets 
you feel how her love for Charlie has to co- 
exist with her fears of his self-destruction. 
But though Forest Whitaker has felt his way 
into the title role, Eastwood's conception 
doesn’t allow him to give much of a 
performance. 's the dreariness and defeat of 
Bird all Eastwood has taken from jazz? The 
overreaching arc of Parker's triumph — his 
music — is buried under the film's dimly 
authentic gloom. West Newton. 

BURNING SECRET (1988). Faye Dunaway 
and Klaus Maria Brandauer star in this 
drama of aristocrats longing for faded 
granduer in post-World War | Vienna. 
Directed by Andrew Birkin. Copley Place. 


Cc 


* *XCHILD’S PLAY (1968). For a few 
scenes, this new entry in the killer-doll genre 
has an inventive twist. A deranged man 
(Brad Dourif) transfers his soul into a 
child's doll, which is then given to a six-year- 
old (Alex Vincent) on his birthday. The doll, 
modeled on the hero of a cheesy cartoon 








show, seems to have its image everywhere . 


in the apartment the boy shares with his 
mother (Catherine Hicks), and what's 
amusing here is the way the marriage of 
kids’ television and toy manufacturers is 


nudged into malevolent satire, But as soon 
as the film falls back on the usual Barbie-on- 
the-rampage formula, you realize it's simply 
going to rely on your queasy anticipation of 
the next grisly setpiece. Besides, there's 
something sick. about a movie that keeps 
you. wondering whether a six-year-old is 
going to be the next splatter victim. Directed 
by Tom Holland. Beacon Hilll. 

®COCOON Il: THE RETURN (1988). The 
original was shameless, but at least it felt 
like a movie; the sequel is comatose. The 
three cid couples (Maureen Stapleton and 
Wilford Brimley, Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn, and Gwen Verdon and Don 
Ameche) show up five years after their 
departure, each sporting a ton of make-up 
in a desperate effort to hide the aging 
process, so that we'll believe in the Shangri- 
la powers of their new home. Mostly, they 
stand around like guest stars on a variety 
show waiting for someone to show up with a 
script. The picture breaks its ass trying to be 
heart warming (there haven't been this 
many hugs since Mame) , but it appears to 
have been made by Anteirans rather than 
human beings. Daniel Petrie directed. 
Copley Place, Aliston, suburbs. 
*&*k*XCRIME WAVE (1987). Post-col- 
legiate creative angst is hardly a new topic 
for films or novels, but this enjoyable 
independent feature strips it down to its 
essentials. Winnipeg director/pro- 
ducer/writer/actor John Paizs stars as 
Steven Penny, a mute, stoic, struggling 
screenwriter who keeps churning out scripts 
for ‘“‘color-crime’’ movies (violent and 
splashy B movies), which are enacted 
throughout the film. The trouble with 
Steven's scripts, which are about people 
who make it to the top because they “had a 
dream,"’ is always the same: he does fine 
with the beginnings and endings but has 
trouble with the middies. Kim (Eva 
Kovacs), Steven's deadpan 12-year-old 
neighbor, narrates the story of this Every- 
man for struggling creative types; her 
precociously naive view lends Steven's 
travails. the quality of a fable. Visually, the 
film suggests a retro-'50s sensibility, but 
lurking in the campy, elementary-school 
presentation is the hint of something darker. 
That darkness, though, is never explored; 
unlike his hero, Paizs seems to have trouble 
with his endings. Brattle. 
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the film has not been viewed as we 
go to press. In such cases, no judg- 
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*& &X CROSSING DELANCEY (1988). This 
gentle romantic comedy asks the question: 
can a nice Jewish girl (Amy Irving) who's 
made a home for herself in the WASPiest 
folds of the New York literary establishment 
find happiness with a very, very Jewish 
pickle vendor (Peter Riegert) from the 
Lower East Side? As Izzy (short for 
Isabelle), Irving gives a sly, delicate per- 
formance, and Riegert lets us see glimmers 
of soul in his proud, excessively withdrawn 
character. Yet the movie is too schematic, 
and almost smug in the way it implies that 
Izzy has blinders on because she can't see 
the virtues of this monosyllabic mensch, 
Instead of letting Riegert’s charisma come 
to the fore, the movie stacks the deck in his 
favor by having Irving drift into an affair with 
a famous novelist (Jeroen Krabbe) who 
turns out to be a phony. (You'd think these 
were the only two men she had to choose 
from in Manhattan.) The filmmakers are so 
enraptured with the notion that, yes, even a 
successful, beautiful, independent woman 
like Izzy is really just looking for a pickle 
vendor to call her own that we never really 
discover what it is that draws this unlikely 
couple together. Script by Susan Sandler; 
directed by Joan Micklin Silver. Copley 
Place, Coolidge Corner, West Newton, 
suburbs. 
*&*kk'2A CRY IN THE DARK (1988). 
Fred Schepisi’s remarkable film tells the true 
story of Lindy and Michael Chamberlain 
(Meryl Streep and Sam Neill) , the Austral- 
ian couple who in 1980 took their two young 
sons and baby daughter on a camping trip. 
That night, Lindy saw a dingo (a wild dog) 
coming out of the tent and found the baby Co 
one. No body was found, and when her ming Soon: ° 
story was preeted with skepticiem, she went The Boston Gay & Somerville Theatre 
on trial for murder and ended up serving Lesbian Film Festival. 
several years of a life sentence. The movie is SF/14: 24 Hr.Sclence Fiction iii oa ma Pay ae 
about how the couple were effectively tried rg Feb. 19-20 55 Davis Sq * 625-1081 * Somervill4 
and convicted by public opinion. The two Now on sale. On the Red Line ¢ Ample Parking 
were Seventh Day Adventists, and their 
religious calm in the face of tragedy struck 
people as callous — as did Lindy's 
meticulous straightforwardness, and her 
lack of squeamishness. Schepisi focuses as 
much on how the case is presented in the 
press and viewed by the public as on the 
actual courtroom proceedings. He's not 
interested in scoring points; he wants us to 
see the casuainess with which the 
Chamberlains are proclaimed guilty. Sam 
Neill is superb as Michael, and Streep, using 
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“A SEXY, TOUGH, TWO-FISTED THRILLER.” 


— Rex Reed 


Spike of Bensonhurst gz 


MEL GIBSON * MICHELLE PFEIFFER - KURT RUSSELI 


BARSBSBBBASASABeeye 


He's a wild, irresponsible 
two-timing wiseguy from 
Brooklyn. 

; But you | — ‘lov hin: 


; Spike of Bensonhurst 


It's either the real 'Marrie rried to t to the e Mob' o1 or ‘the re: real 
Moonstruck’-Toronto Star 
A New Comedy by Paul Morrissey 
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WARNER BROS. presents 
a MOUNT COMPANY rrovuction 
MEL GIBSON MICHEL LE PFEIFFER KURT RUSSELL RAUL JULIA TEQUILA SUNRISE 
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%* DIE HARD (1988). An appropriate title 


munis Lnty's taal iokitg: habs. AMIKE NICHOLS FILM * 
West Newton, suburbs. » 4 ] l 
NC »HER TIME HAS COME 
for this noisy, overblown actioner, which ~ 
runs on for more'than two hours (and with 


Stmtcatoumonmmes | [2% _——_|_ One ofthe years 10bes. “The 
r comedy is classic Mike Nichols. 


for a reunion with his estranged wife (the 
talented Bonnie Bedelia). When terrorists : ‘Siege ‘i 
Melanie Griffith is pure pleasure. 
—Vincent Canby,.THE NEW YORK TIMES 





take over her office Christmas party in a 
plush downtown skyscraper, Willis evades 
them and spends the rest of the picture 
doing battle. The bad guys are menacing 


Germans (like the villains of '40s movies) , : es j 
and director John McTiernan keeps it all Funn ) SASSY, SEXY, romantic... 
thudding along brutally, throwing in periodic : an exhilaratin g gift-w rapped 

grisly deaths. Wiilis’s wiseguy-prole routine Bes : : re 

has worn pretty thin. As the head of the 2 holiday package of happiness! 

gang, though, Alan Rickman has a cultured, : i 
diffident air that puts him at such a remove . —Gene Shalit, THE TODAY SHOW, NBC-TV 


from the macho histrionics that you may 


end up rooting for him. Copley Place, “Two Thumbs Up! Awonderful 
Allston, suburbs. 


Xx ADIRTY ROTTEN SCOUNDRELS ' rags-to-riches story featuring a reat 
: 45 minutes, thi 

about two val con men (Michael Caine and performance by Melanie Griffith.’ 

Steve Martin) on the French Riviera is se —SISKEL & EBERT 
exactly what you'd hope for; director Frank ge 

wickedness and class. Michael Caine plays | “WORKING GIRL is a gorgeous 


the king ton, a suave fleecer who mas- 


querades as a deposed prince in order to : package. Melanie Griffith's ° 
ggg tment gn >. performance is radiant.” 


; himself on style in everything, even his 
dishonesty, so when he runs into a grasping —Sheila Benson, LOS ANGELES TIMES 
American rube (Martin) determined to : 


The two agree that the frat one to etort |: fl = 4% we XA IKW WORKING GIRL 
$50,000 from a Midwestern heiress (Glenne — is this year’s holiday bonus.” 


Headley) will get free reign over the Riveria, ; 
and you're ready for an escalating series of 3 —Mike Clark, USA TODAY 
double-crosses. But Dale Launer’s script " 


forgets most of what's it's set up, and the a s ea : “A frisky farce, beer with style, 














movie goes into a slump. Still, the stars F 
provide pleasures. Martin, returning to his : 

ee ee be : wit and high spirits. Melanie Griffith 
skill behind its spazziness, and Caine has isa winner—irresistibly sexy 

become a wonderfully subtle farceur. He " 

gives a genuinely classy performance, and fun. —Peter Travers, PEOPLE 
embodying sophistication even as he sends 
it up. Headley’s American-girl-on-holiday 
has a fresh, delicate charm. Pairs, Circle, 
suburbs. 








*&*&*&KKING KONG (1933)..The Merian 
Cooper/Ernest Schoedsack ciassic is 
among the greatest of all fantasy films, and 
one of the few that can reduce any viewer, 
regardless of age, to a state of childlike awe. 
Willis H. O'Brien's miniature work remains 
unsurpassed in its imaginative force, and 
Kong himself is: the greatest of all movie 


SEE TM ASN EC 
Cabot, and, of course, Fay Wray. @ Brattle. MIKE NCHS WORKING GR “CARY SMON SO ROB MOLUNSEY MO PATRIIA VON BRANDENSTEN amas MACHAEL BALLHALS, ASC 
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* XTHE LAIR OF THE WHITE WORM 
(1988). Ken Russell directs a B-movie (0) (bovsy stereo)” [Df] [bo0cey stereo) ~ By SteRco]” [){}[oovey stereo) ~ . 
fantasia about vampires and snakes. Along OO[e0 J c = O0 DOL Gy Srere 
the way, he uncorks a couple of doozy USA Cinemas USA CINEMAS USA Cinemas General Cinema SHOWCASE CINEMAS General Cinema SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
hailicination scenes: S&M_crucitixions CHER] |/SOMERVILLE|| NATICK J/CHESTNUT HILL] REVERE 
ustfu |nuns impaled virgins, the works — all DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON 805. fF at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 Ff RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD ET RTE. 9 ot HAMMOND ST. RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD NORTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTERE B RTE. 128 EXIT 35 S RTE. BEE RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A 


h ara “hedelic video. But for 536-2870 628-7000 653-5005/237-5840 277-2500 286-1660 599-1310 933-5330 326-4955 
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The Boston Phoenix 


Classifieds is your one stop 
reference source for everything 
from auditions to studio space. 
you can buy or sell recording 


equipment, musical 
instruments, tap shoes, 


costumes -find the best acting 
classes, rehearsal space, and 


yes- auditions. 


Another reason why, 





by Friday, you need 
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Itstarts out slow, then it 


From his first od ‘sire to pursue swifter game, to his 


ultimate goal of traveling at the speed of light. man has always 
sought new ways to travel faster. 
Now SPEED. the Omni Theater's breathtaking new film. 
takes you through the world of speed and introduces you to the 
racers, inventors, test pilots. scientists, engineers and astronauts 


who live their lives on the frontier of human capability. 
So don't miss SPEED, on the Omni Theater's incredible 


four-story high domed screen. 
Because compared to SPEED.every other movie seems slow. 


— 


Advance tickets strongly recommended, phone 


Saturda 1. 2 } O Sunday 


523-0M N15 
Ye ee as A a 





; The Movie” 


}-6664). Omni Theater St 


Seasons sday-Fri 


Mugar 


Omni Theater 


at The Museum of Science 


owings: Tuesdas-Thursday |. 203. 7. 8_ Fridaet-2. 3. 829: 
das 1) AY. Garage parking availdfile day and ening 


icks up. 
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Beautiful, Bored, Very Rich, 
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Continued from page 37 

English lead characters stand around caves 
ruminating on the ancient history of the 
D'Ampton Worm (yawn). Even Russell's 
displays of naughty-Catholic-schoolboy 
blasphemy have become awfully old hat. 
The one reason to see the movie is Amanda 
Donohoe, who plays the lead vampiress 
(read: dominatrix) with a whiplash smile 
and a frigid, lethal eroticism; she's hot sauce 
served at absolute zero. Copley Place. 

* & ‘2 THE LAND BEFORE TIME (1988). 
Don Biuth’s prehistoric adventure is a lovely 
piece of animation, full of charming’ touches 
and painted vistas that vibrate with color. 
Bluth does marvelous work with the huge, 
aduit dinosaurs; at its best, the movie finds 
lyricism in their slow, lumbering rhythm. But 
as in some of the Disney classics, the film 
seems to congratulate itself on its lyricism, 
and even the loveliest moments have a self- 
consciousness that borders on kitsch. The 
story has to do with how Littlefoot, a child 
dinosaur separated from his family during 
an earthquake, finds his way back to them 
and learns, along with the friends he makes 
during the trek, how the tribes were meant 
to live together. The centerpiece is a 
needlessly scary scene in which Littlefoot's 
mother is attacked by a tyrannosaurus and 
then dies in front of her son, following the 
chaos of the earthquake. If Bluth re- 
membered how intense movies can be for 
small children, he wouldn't manipulate their 
emotions so carelessly. Allston, suburbs. 


®MADAME SOUSATZKA (1988). Shirley 
MacLaine as a tyrannical — but always 
whimsical — great lady of European music. 
Driven from a stage career, she now whips 
young prodigies into shape in her London 
flat before they're snatched away by greedy 
promoters. MacLaine seems to be doing a 
putting-on-airs version of her cantankerous 
mother from Terms of Endearment, and her 
performance makes this scenario even less 
endurable than it sounds. Done up in 
millimeters of white. pancake makeup and 
Russian-émigrée schmatas, she’s a Borscht 
Belt Colette; she’s shameless. Manek Sen 
plays the young Indian prodigy she trains, 
and Peggy Ashcroft (as her lovable old 
landlady), Geoffrey Balydon (as a 
chiropractor) , and Twiggy (as a fading pop 
star) are also on hand. Sousatzka’s stu- 
dents all pay homage to her “‘method,’’ but 
beyond a lot of yelling and mystical mumbo 
jumbo, it's difficult to see just what there is 
to it. John Schlesinger directed. Copley 
Place, West Newton. 

**KMY STEPMOTHER IS AN ALIEN 
(1988). One of those Hollywood movies that 
gets you wondering whether there’s anyone 
in charge besides the publicists. It feels.tike 
the four writers each wrote different scenes, 
which director Richard Benjamin then 
tossed in the air to decide on the order. Kim 
Basinger is barely an actress, but as an alien 
sent to make contact with astronomer Dan 
Aykroyd (who disturbed her planet's 
equilibrium),. she..can pull off TV-style 
comedy. There are a couple of laughs and 
the. odd snappy one-liner, but everything is 
so arbitrary you wonder whether the 
filmmakers understood they were shooting 
a movie. You know — for release? To 
theaters? That people might pay maney to 
see? Charles, Circle, suburbs. 

*& & XK MYSTIC PIZZA (1988). This roman- 
tic comedy about a trio of female friends, all 
around 18, who wait tables at a folksy pizza 
joint in Mystic, Connecticut is really just a 
‘50s-Hollywood ‘‘women’s* picture’’ up- 
dated to the era of romantic uncertainty. It's 
full of rigged set-ups, yet it finds life within 
them, and some of the scenes have a 
genuine romantic texture. The three girls are 
Daisy (Julia Roberts), who drinks, swears, 
and sleeps around; her sister Kat (An- 
nabeth Gish), a budding astronomer who 
does none of those things; and Jojo (Lili 
Taylor) , a sexually insatiable goofball who's 
terrified of marrying the local hunk who 
loves her. The actresses are attractive in an 
anonymous, teeny-bop way, but they bring 
something fresh to their roles. Although you 
never quite forget you're watching a con- 
coction, the movie manages to restore the 
pleasures. of symmetrical story-telling 
without seeming unduly contrived. With 
Vincent Phillip D'Onofrio and Adam Storke; 
directed by Donald Petrie. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 











*&*k*XTHE NAKED GUN: FROM THE 
FILES OF POLICE SQUAD! (1988). The 
team of Jerry Zucker, Jim Abrahams, and 
David Zucker (Airplane!) have taken their 
hit-and-run conceptual humor to a new, 
refined pitch, and the result is as brilliantly 
funny as anything since the early Woody 
Allen. Taking off from their short-lived TV 
series Police Squad!, ZAZ satirize the 
second-rate cop shows of the mid ‘60s, 





‘which were themselves derived from the 


films of the '40s and '50s; at heart, this is a 
comedy about the way we watch movies. 
ZAZ skewer everything from sportscasting 
to rock videos, from condoms to the Queen 
of England. As always, the most delicious 
thing about their style is the masterful way 
they exaggerate clichés. What we're laugh- 
ing at is the giddy discovery of all the stuff 
we accept without thinking — the pop- 
culture debris we've consumed like human 
vacuum cleaners. In form and spirit, The 
Naked Gun is a non-stop orgy of the 
sophomoric impulse. It's a celebration of 
the divine American right to make fun of. 
With Leslie Nielsen, who plays the doofus 
hero to poker-faced perfection, and Priscilla 
Presley and Ricardo Montalban. Cinema 
57, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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* 2 OLIVER AND COMPANY (1988). Dis- 
ney's re-imagining of Oliver Twist is, like all 








the animation that strains to duplicate 
classic Disney, a process job. Oliver is a 
stray kitten lost in modern-day Manhattan, 
Fagin’s gang a pack of sweet mutts who 
steal for their boss, and Fagin himself no 
longer a devious old schemer but a down- 
on-his-lick slob in debt to Bill Sikes (now a 
ruthless Mr. Big) . The film isn’t badly made, 
but there’s a cheerless servitude to the 
drawings. They look cramped, constricted, 
and for all the sharpness of line there’s a 
muzzy, anonymous quality to them. The 
movie has a phony benevolence, which it 
leaves behind in the vocal characterizations 
of Cheech Marin (as a scrappy little 
chihuahua) and, especially, Bette Midler, 
who trots off with the movie as a pampered 
dog who has to share her home with Oliver. 
She lets you hear the tough broad behind 
the high-society air — a let-'em-eat-cake 
arrogance that wins you over. Directed by 
George Scribner. Copley Place, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

kkk KORPHEUS (1949). In Jean 
Cocteau's exquisite mythic fantasy, Jean 
Marais is the poet Orphée, an idol of 
Parisian café society who journeys into 
death in search of inspiration. The imagery 
is frequently amazing; among the most 
memorable visions are the black-leather- 
jacketed, biker-gang messengers of death 
and the passages through mirrors. Z French 
Library. 





PASSIONE D’AMORE (1981). Ettore 
Scola’s film about a Calvary officer and the 
mysterious and hideous woman (Valeria 
D’Obici) whose very ugliness casts a spell 
on him. Harvard-Epworth Church. 


*&*k*XRAIN MAN (1988). Dustin Hoff- 
man gives a magical performance as 
Raymond Babbitt, a high-functioning 
autistic savant. Raymond, who's a genius 
when it comes to memory or numbers, lives 
almost completely inside his head, which is 
buzzing with details and rituals. (His rituals 
are his touchstones.) Hoffman never once 
softens the extremity of autism, yet he also 
might be the slyest comedian on earth here. 
The movie is about how Ray’s younger 
brother, Charlie (Tom Cruise), a slick 
wheeler-dealer, spirits him away from the 
institution where he’s spent most of his life 
in order to try and gain control of their late 
father's fortune. (The money had been left 
to the institution.) Rain Man turns into a 
cross-country buddy movie in which 
Charlie's exasperation at Ray's tics and 
mannerisms is balanced by his growing 
awareness that having a brother may mean 
something to him. It sounds like the latest 
disease-of-the-week special, yet director 











‘Barry Levinson has crafted one of the 


tenderest (and least pushy) sentimental 
movies ever made; it’s at once touching, 
inspiring, and richly comic. And Hoffman 
has done the near impossible — he's given 
us a handicapped hero without tears. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 

THE RECORD (1985). This German film 
tells the story of a young media junkie (Uwe 
Ochsenknecht) who attempts to enter the 
Guinness Book of World Records for 
continuous TV watching. Directed by Daniel 
Helfer. Brattle 

**%:ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS 
(1960). Luchino Visconti’s sprawling, 
episodic film about five peasant brothers 
who migrate to industrial Milan in search of 
a better life. The first 45 minutes is an 
eloquent depiction of the family’s disloca- 
tion, but as the film goes on it falls into 
melodrama and bathos. Brattle. 


**&*& XSALAAM BOMBAY! (1988). This 
first feature film from the Indian director 
Mira Nair suggests a cross between Dickens 
and the Italian neo-realists. It's a scalding, 
startlingly lyrical exploration of the lives of 
Bombay street children. The main character 
is a young boy named Krishna (Shafiq 
Syed), who, after being kicked out of his 
house and abandoned by the traveling 
circus he works for, gets a job peddling 
glasses of tea in Bombay's red-light district. 
The cast of characters includes Krishna's 
pal Chillum (Raghubir Yadav), a dope 
addict on a hopeless downward course; 
Chillum’s boss Baba (Nana Pateker), a 
pimp who lives with a whore (Aneeta 
Kanwar) and their beautiful, fragile daugh- 
ter (Hansa Vithal); and a terrified, quietly 
rebellious virgin (Chanda Sharma) who is 
purchased by a local madam and then given 
to Baba to be ‘“‘trained.’’ The acting is 
superb, and Nair (like Bufiuel) has a gift for 
the corrosive poetry of poverty and brutali- 
ty; there are images here that burrow their 
way into your memory. Nickelodeon. 

*&*XSCROOGED (1988). A gaudy, over- 
stuffed Christmas stocking of a movie. 
Doing a comic update of A Christmas Carol 
with Bill Murray as Scrooge sounded like a 
delicious idea, but the disappointment of 
Scrooged is that Murray doesn't carry the 
picture. It carries him — at times, it buries 
him. As Frank Cross, a young network- 
television executive who cares about 
nothing but ratings, he turns out to be flat 
awful at playing a meanie, and the movie 
itself can't make up its mind about whether 
it wants to be a straight story with laughs or 
a raucous Yuletide farce. Still, parts of it 
sputter to life anyway. David Johansen and 
Carol Kane do witty turns as the Ghosts of 
Christmas Past and Present, and there's a 
fair amount of invention in the way the story 
has been updated. The real problem is that 
Murray doesn't get a chance to cut loose 
until the final scene, when he goes into an 
ecstatic Christmas monologue. This is the 
Murray we know and love — the clown 
prince of high Vegas smarm. it makes you 
realize what's wrong with the rest of the 
picture: who wants to watch Bill Murray 
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pretending he’s not the life of the party? 
Richard Donner directed. Cheri, Circle, 
suburbs. 

SPIKE OF BENSONHURST (1988). Pau! 
Morrissey’s new comedy, set in an Italian 
neighborhood in Brooklyn, is about a young 
boxer on his rise to the top. Sasha Mitchell 
and Ernest Borgnine star Somerville 
Theatre. 
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* & X TEQUILA SUNRISE (1988). Set ina 
sleekly beautiful os Angeles, the second 
film directed by Robert Towne might be 
described as 2 Southern California morality 
play on the tnemes of pieasure, friendship, 
and love. It's the story of three characters: 
Dale “‘Mac’’ McKussic (Mel Gibson), a 
veteran’ coke dealer trying to go straight; 
Nick Frescia (Kurt Russell), the cocky 
narcotics officer who's been buddies with 
Mac for 25 years and may now have to bust 
him; and Jo Ann Vallenari (Michelle Pfeif- 
fer) , a smooth-as-silk South Bay restaura- 
teur who becomes swept up in both men's 
lives. The movie is about how the three 
tease, goad, and seduce one another into 
revealing their true selves. (It's like Miami 
Vice directed by Eric Rohmer.) For an hour, 
Towne enmeshes us in delicious am- 
biguities; in this world, the very notion of 
what a “‘friend’’ is acquires a tantalizing 
vagueness. But the film's dramatic trajec- 
tory grows a little shaky. Towne keeps 
spinning out his web of a plot, until there’s 
more spinning than web, and he loses us. 
The three actors are all superb, though Raul 
Julia, who shows up as a corrupt Mexican 
cop, is too hammy. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*&*& XTHINGS CHANGE (1988). in David 
Mamet's second film (co-written with Shel 
Silverstein), he’s found what may be the 
ideal form to hold his pure-veneer style. Don 
Ameche plays Gino, an’ aging Sicilian 
shoeshine man who agrees to take the fall 
for a look-alike mobster being hunted for 
murder. He's assigned to the care of Jerry 
(Joe Mantegna) , a Mob soldier on proba- 
tion who ends up spiriting Gino to Lake 
Tahoe for a last weekend of freedom. 
Intimating that the old man is a big-deal 
gang chief, the two are given a free ride at 





one of the glitziest hotels in town, and soon 
Gino has become a soulmate of the local 
don (Robert Prosky). What's amusing is 
how perfectly Mamet's style suits this 
oddball fairy taie set in Damon Runyoniand; 
the movie has an arch sweetness and, when 
it doesn’t try too hard, a touch of wistful- 
ness. Ameche brings a delightful, goofy 
melancholy to his role, though his per- 
formance stiffens into a series of man- 
nerisms in the more downbeat second half. 
Mantegna, though, stays dry throughout, 
and his abrasive, yet somehow elliptical, line 
readings keep shining up Mamet's dialogue. 
West Newton. 

*& & K THE 21st INTERNATIONAL TOUR- 
NEE OF ANIMATION (1988). One of the 
strongest compilations to come through 
town in a while. Among the highlights: 
Cordell Baker's: “The Cat Came Back,” 
which builds in farcical desperation as a put- 
upon homeowner struggles to do away with 
a malicious feline; a collection of com- 
mercials by the British animator Richard 
Williams (Who Framed Roger Rabbit), 
which range from the lyrical to the manic; 
and Bill Kroyer’s ‘Technological Threat,’’ a 
loony-tune parable of the current trend 
toward computer-animation. Best of all is 
Frederic Back’s half-hour short ‘The Man 
Who Planted ‘Trees,"" adapted from the 
Jean Giono story about a young man who 
goes hiking in a remote section of the Alps 
and encounters a shepard who's taken it 
upon himself to cover the desolate region 
with chestnut trees. Back’s quiet, un- 
adorned style éxpresses a genuine ap- 
preciation for nature (and for the canden: 
tions of a life spent in service to it), and his 
muted pastels are reminiscent of ‘Monet's 
Giverny paintings. Coolidge Corner. 
**XTORCH SONG TRILOGY (1938). in 


love — for the mushy, old-fashioned kind. in 
the late 1970s, when other gay 


Playwrights 
* were celebrating sex, Fierstein’s romantic 


stance was novel, maybe even revolution- 
ary. Now — tragically — it seems like 
common sense, and the movie comes to us 
through a time warp. No one seems to have 
decided whether to treat the post-Stonewall 
scenario as a period piece or as something 
timeless and contemporary. The movie is a 


weirdly drifting affair; it has no tone, no 
center. But Fierstein, with that voice of 
Drano, remains a charismatic performer. As 
the lovelorn Arnold, he’s doing his favorite 
role in the universe (himself), and. he plays 
it to the hilt. The trouble with the film is that 
the big screen exposes the play’s smiling- 
through-tears superficiality. Fierstein’s sen- 
timental whimsies aren't that far from Neil 
Simon's, and now that gay promiscuity has 
dwindied, there isn’t much that's distinctive 
in his odyssey; he comes across as a high- 
strung (if adorable) version of your basic 
neurotic schlub. With Matthew Broderick 
and Anne Bancroft. Directed by Paul 
Bogart. Nickelodeon, Janus. 

*&XTWINS (1988). The movie that 
liberates Arnold Schwarzenegger's sweet- 
ness. As the product of a top-secret genetic 
experiment who leaves the island research 
center where he’s spent his whole life in 
order to find his long-lost twin, he’s a delight 
to behold. Everything he does seeris fresh 
and sincere, and he gives a genuinely 
guileless performance — which isn't in- 
considerable considering the rest of the 
movie. As his brother, a scuzzy little hustler, 
Danny De Vito does his usual what-a- 
lovable-scumbag-l-am foutine, and the plot 
is forgettable as you watch it. But 
Schwarzenegger has found a way to 
humanize his own  preposterousness. 
Directed, none too subtly, by Ivan Reitman. 
Cinema 57, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 





wkkU2 RATTLE AND HUM (1988). 
What's insidious about U2 is their sincerity: 
by melding politics and pop together (a 
blend their fans seem to respdnd to 
because the events they sing about are so 
distant), they've elevated “caring” to a 
meaningless abstraction. Yet they're also a 
genuine — and sometimes 

powerful — rock-and-roll band, and as this 
scattershot concert film makes clear, the 
two sides can't be seperated. Filmed mostly 
in black and white, during their late- 1967 
American tour, the movie shows U2 reach- 
ing for new levels of popularity with typical 








that happens seems as spontaneous as it’s 
meant to. On stage, though, Bono performs 
with a mesmerizing athleticism (he may be 
the most aggressively virile messianic white 
rock star since Jim Morrison) , and there’s 
no denying the band’s musical power, 
especially during such numbers as “‘Pride’’ 
and that gorgeous perpetual-motion ma- 
chine “With or Without You."’ Directed by 
Phil .Joanou. Beacon Hill, Somerville 
Theatre 
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* & VINCENT (1987). Vincent van Gogh's 
exuberant and tortured letters to his brother 
Theo are the basis of this biographical 





fantasia. As we listen, John Hurt reads the © 


letters on the soundtrack, and the film 


.interweaves shots of van Gogh's paintings 


with images of the verdant landscapes he 
was obsessed with capturing. It's a middie- 
brow idea for a documentary, the sort of 
thing that might seem wondrously _in- 
novative on PBS. Yet Vincent, for all its 
plodding ‘‘poetry,’’ does illuminate some of 
the sources of van Gogh's art. The film 
captures the way an artist's drive can burn 
him out from the inside, until there's nothing 
left but the lust for beauty. Its premise is a 
little remote to bring van Gogh to life as a 
man (90 minutes of John Hurt’s droningly 
precise narration gets to be a bit much) , but 
the movie does show us the dance of 
ecstasy and yearning in his bursting ‘can- 
vases. Directed by Paul Cox. Coolidge 
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WE THINK THE ae oo feos 
Alan Bates, + Aygo . and Frances 
in this story of a romantic 
in "50s Britain. Directed by Colin 





Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 
dubber who learns from her answering 
machine that her suave, hollow lover ivan 
Fernando Guillén) is leaving her; for most 
the movie, she dashes around Madrid, 


Gs 


trying to make contact with him. The other 
characters include Pepa's ditsy-model girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the 
cops will come after her when they discover 
she’s been the lover of a Shiite terrorist 
they're chasing; lvan’s son (Antonio 
Banderas) and his Cubist-featured fiancée 
(Rossy De Palma), who show up to rent 
Pepa’s apartment; and Banderas's mother, 
who's been unhinged by her love for ivan 
The story was inspired by Cocteau’s The 
Human Voice, but Aimodévar also takes off 
from the screamingly artificial Hollywood- 
studio comedies of the ‘50s and ‘60s, re- 
imagining them with a satirical sparkle and a 
precision worthy of Feydeau. The whole 
movie is a dazzling parade of bright, 
pertectly modulated pastels, and the 
women have the iconic sheen of models and 
movie queens. But there’s also a genuine 
subject here: the way love deranges us. The 
voice that issues from the heart of 
Almodévar's artifice is unmistakably hu- 
man. As Pepa, Carmen Maura is a hunk of 
no-holds barred feeling; she gives you an 
idea of what Anna Magnini might have been 
like in farce. Nickelodeon. 

*& & kX WORKING GIRL (1988). Mike 
Nichols’s romantic comedy is very light 
stuff, but it showcases its three stars 
beautifully. Melanie Griffith plays Tess 


McGill, who keeps getting fired from Wall © 


Street secretarial jobs because she’s bright- 
er than her male bosses and refuses to take 
their crap. She lands a job with a woman 
executive (Sigourney Weaver), who 
promises to help her gain entrance into the 
executive world and then steals her first 
independent idea. When Tess discovers the 
double cross, she puts her idea into action 
anyway by impersonating an.executive and 
ends up falling for Weaver's proposed 
partner (Harrison Ford). Griffith gives a 
glowing, soft-hued performance — she’s an 
inspiring combination of fragility and re- 
silience. Ford proves he can be a wonder- 
fully sarie light comedian, and Weaver's 
uproarious caricature of corporate villainy 
mixes jet-set hauteur with what may be the 
wittiest parody of sex since Mae West. All 
Nichols and screenwriter Kevin Wade have 
really done is to re-upholster screwball- 
comedy conventions, but they've come up 
with a genuinely classy comedy. With Joan 
Cusack. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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TORCH SONG TRILOGY The long- 
awaited film adaptation of Harvey Fier- 
stein’s play has proved to be one of the 
strongest and best made dramatic films 
of the year. Starring Fierstein himself as 
a professional female impersonator, and 
directed by veteran Paul Bogart, known 
mainly for his TV work, the film master- 
fully mixes comedy, tragedy, and music 
into a first-rate entertainment. Chroni- 
cling two of the hero’s love affairs with 
men (Brian Kerwin and Matthew Brod- 
- erick) and his troubled relationship with 
his strong-willed mother (Anne 
Bancroft) in the 70s and early 80s, the 
movie is never preachy or moralistic in 
its depiction of gay life. Much of its 
power can'be attributed to the high- 
voltage performances of Fierstein and 
Bancroft, as well as to a superb use of 
jazz and popular music. (Woody Allen 
could learn a lot from this movie.) Al- 
though the material shows some of its 
theatrical origins, the transfer to film is 
intelligent and effective. One would 
hate to find this film treated as a “special 
picture because of its gay 
characters; its superb theatricality 
deserves to be enjoyed by everyone. 
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Poetry and the World 
by Robert Pinsky 
Poems 1963-1983 
O by C.K. Williams 
FICTION 
44 Non-blockbusters that Nebraska 
’ y Ron Hansen 
shouldn't be neglected These Things Happen 
by Marian Thurm 
had th haild; Two Against One 
once ae? hemes building et by Frederick Barthelme 
of working for a lunatic who decided one day EI Infierno 
that such was the breadth of his experience by Carlos 
and vision that it was his duty to write a es eucnoalngea 
book. And so he sat down a few feet away from me, NONFICTION 
rolled the first piece of paper into the typewriter, i Wy Business 
set the margins, looked up, and said, “So. What The Question of Hu 
comes first — the foreword or the introduction?” An Empire of Their 
¥ Own: How the Jews 
A fitting moral to that story would be that he Invented Hollywood 
went on to write a best seller — fitting, because in The First Salute 
fact such a success would conform to a standard The Hidden Image: 
blockbuster plot. F. h justi Photographs of the Male 
| uster plot. ror once, however, justice Nude in the Nineteenth 
Continued on page 8 and Twentieth Centuries 
Unmentionable Cuisine 
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Draftsman 
Words often fail in the literature of AIDS David Macauley 


explains the universe 











by Daniel Harris 


here are more than 200 entries in the 1988 Books in Print under the subject-heading “AIDS,” and 
Books in Print only includes titles from major publishers, not from the epidemic’s flourishing 
samizdat, the pioneering small presses that are flooding the market now that the pump — 79,823 
deaths and counting — has been primed. This lavish outpouring of literature on everything 
from spermicidal lubricants to bootleg antigens is not so much the result of fallow markets or the 
uncontained volubility of its writers as it is anxious and only intermittently successful efforts 
to assign a voice and a vocabulary to a phenomenon that heretofore has had neither. Along with the ae 
obvious physical and mental challenges it has presented, this millennial coup de grace — as we are too | i 





inclined to view it — has posed an enormous rhetorical challenge: how does a culture conditioned to taking 
its on invulnerability for granted invent a language for something that has profoundly altered the way it 
looks at medicine and sex, two of the cornerstones of its security and self-definition? Part of the answer 
can be found in the countless books of this exploding industry, each of which represents one 
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to the PBS series shows how to make by Daniel Burstein Game and host of PBS’ Adam Smith's 

SME TT PAST Fes SES'f* 4 a big success out of a small business. AMPENE EN FOORNCIAL ENUF Required reading for anyone 5 NM IT k Money World examines the way 
Hawken, the maverick entrepreneur —— concerned about America’s American policy is responding to the 

who made Erehwon the largest economic future —a future that will growth of Japan’s economy. He 
; a distributor of natural foods, “ ne increasingly be owned, bankrolled, reveals the hidden economic trends, 


and controlled by Japanese interprets them, and suggests a way 
of thinking about the past and future. 


moneymen; a future that may well | he 
spell the end of the American Dream $18.95 
for most Americans. $19.95 ROARIN : 
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describes his own start-up strategies 

and analyzes the growth of other new 

companies like Ben and Jerry’s and 
Esprit. Paperback, $7.95 
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[ The Letters of John Cheever A Woman on Paper: Georgia O'Keeffe t Anna Freud 
Edited by Benjamin Cheever by Anita Pollitzer A N NX A by Elisabeth Young Bruehl 
i H a John Cheever, the novelist, short An affectionate, surprising portrait 4 i % A revealing full-scale biography 
story writer, and Pulitzer Prize of the indomitable O'Keeffe by her @ Kiogravhs of Sigmund Fretd’s daughter, the 
| winner was also a prolific letter lifelong best friend. Pollitzer’s ; creator of child analysis. When Anna 

| FITTERS oF writer. His correspondence memoir portrays the artist who | Pe RR iz [ ' | ) Freud died in 1982, she left behind 

‘ addressed every aspect of his life battled “the men” of the art world i. ee four steamer trunks full of 

from his days as an aspiring writer and journeyed far west to the plains correspondence, manuscripts, ' 


photographs, packets of poetry and 
dream interpretations which lend 
remarkable insight into the 
relationships among the members of 
Freud’s inner circle and life in early 
20th century Vienna. $24.95 


of New Mexico where she lived her 
own way — astonishing the world with 
her bold vision. Hardcover, $24.95 
Paperback, $12.95 


JUIN to his feelings about his bisexuality 
| ) ! 
| C | N and his successful battle with 
alcoholism. $19.95 
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N y OM! q Nuclear Age from a Brilliant IX See se ee \ by Benjamin Ivry by Taylor Branch 
A aah Assembly of International Voices .\ 4 f SS OS. . Overflowing with breathtaking A gripping vision of the rise of the 


edited by Daniella Gioseffi 
Here for the first time in one 
volume, the voices of notable 
women, both past and present, 
from all over the world — writers, 
scholars, activists, government 
officials —are joined together in 
a plea for peace. $19.95 


full-color photographs that American civil rights movement — 
celebrate the allure, passion and 
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POETRY AND THE WORLD, 
by Robert Pinsky. Ecco Press, 
193 pages, $19.95. 


“| think that I have always 
assumed unconsciously that 
people want poetry.” This 
disarmingly straightforward 
declaration reverberates 
throughout poet Robert Pinsky’s 
new collection of essays, lectures, 
and reviews. It has an openly 
robust innocence for a reader 
who has always accepted as 
axiomatic that, in America, 
poetry doesn’t count for much, 
that no one but poets and their 
students want it, that it makes 
nothing happen. Pinsky’s “I 
think” and “unconsciously” are 
little nods to ambivalence (Is he 
sure he’s always thought that? 
Does he think it?) and 
sophistication. In an ideal world 
and time, poetry — all the arts — 
would be wanted and needed. In 
this world, now, what is their 
role? 

Pinsky, who often refers to the 
physicality of poetry, to the 
engagement of the body in the 
act of writing, brings a 
characteristically vigorous 
intellectual energy to the 
questions he keeps posing for 
himself and the world. His title 
essay, which begins this 
engrossing collection, refuses a 
mandarin role for poetry, and, in 
a meditation that roves from 
Thomas Campion to the idea of 
‘‘a kind of metaphysical political 
hope” in the fiction of the 20th- 
century Russian Isaac Babel, from 
Ben Jonson’s “Farewell to the 
World” to the late poems of 
Elizabeth Bishop, he offers some 
definition of what the poet's part 
actually is — to embrace in 
poetry’s name the vitality and 
vulgarity of the world. His 
discussion of Bishop’s great 
poem, “In the Waiting Room” — 
and the poem itself — illustrates 
the universal sensation of 
isolation, of the first recognition, 
and its aftershock, of the self in 
the real, peopled world, and the 
conflict inherent in that 
recognition. (Bishop’s poem, set 
during World War I, ends: “The 
War was on.”’) The thrust of the 
opening essay is to define 
worldliness in all its variousness 
— as Pinsky says, “the social 
world in its alternate glamour 
and squalor” — and the 
significance it has for the poet's 
work. 

Pinsky refers to these pieces as 
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“a series of raids and occasions.” 
They are also challenges from the 
heart to take a fresh, open look at 
where poems can go. A lover of 
jokes, he compares the skill of 
presenting a funny story to the 
art of writing a poem, and he’s 
convincing. His longer essays 
range from issues of the pleasures 
and responsibilities of poetry to 
explorations of form, freedom, 
and control occasioned by his 
travels in Eastern Europe, 
reading and talking with writers 
and students. This trip brought 
him to Poland in 1981, during 
Solidarity’s spring, to encounters 
that clearly amplified and 
illuminated his life. 

I believe that journey, toa 
country his grandfathers had left 
75 years earlier, must have 
inspired his essay “Some 
Passages of Isaiah.” In it, he 
introduces his Grandpa Dave, a 
boxer, bootlegger, and, finally, a 
bartender in the poet's 
hometown of Long Branch, New 
Jersey, a character the reader is 
likely to remember, who 
represents some of the 
“worldliness” that Pinsky claims 
for poetry. He describes his 
diffident rote memorizing of a 
Hebrew passage of Isaiah in 
preparation for his bar mitzvah, 
and his gradual awakening toa 
“voice of spiritual authority” 
from which, at 13, he turned to 
the world, where eventually he 
would hear it again, in Milton, 
Blake, and Whitman. 

In shorter reviews of poets he 
admires, he pieces together the 
puzzle of what a poet ought to be 
in the world. He also shares his 
quirky, questioning appetites, 
directing attention to the works 
of, among others, Anne Winters 
and Frank Bidart, to Carolyn 
Forché’s ideas of “a poetry of 
witness,” to the (I think) 
undervalued poems of Alan 
Dugan. His reference to Dugan’s 
“triple-soured Byronic wit” is just 
one instance of the pleasures of 
this book, of a poet's great 
passion for the mongrel language 
of this place. 


— Gail Mazur 


POEMS 1963-1983, by C.K. 
Williams. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 244 pages, $19.95. 


Yeats would have it that the art 
of rhetoric is fostered by arguing 
with others, while the art of 
poetry is kindled by the 
argument with oneself. The 
trouble is, there’s never been a 
wealth of poets whose 
altercations with their shadows 
tempt us to eavesdrop for long. 
As can be seen in this ample 
volume comprising his first four 





books, it is C.K. Williams’s 


particular distinction to have 
turned the feints and dodges of 
self-interrogation into a face-off 
where worldly matters always 
seem to be at stake. 

Most accomplished poets have 
by mid career undergone some 
shedding of skin or pulling up of 
bootstraps. C.K. Williams seems 
to have stepped into a phone 
booth. Following two collections 
of verse that employed terse, 
bare-knuckled lines that often 
broke jaggedly against syntax 
(Lies and J Am the Bitter Name), 
Williams's 1977 book, With 
Ignorance, unleashed a sinuous, 
sumptuously overreaching line 
that snaked down the page in 
rippling clauses. No poems of 
this sort can help but summon up 
the ambling ghost of Whitman, 
and Williams's seemed, at first 
blush, as if they might smother 
on hero worship. But Williams 
wasn’t merely copping a pose or 
borrowing a beat. His embrace of 
an incantatory measure and 
muscular embellishment went 
hand in hand with a reach fora 
more nakedly confessional 
manner, a more kinetic, soulful 
language, a more kaleidoscopic 
canvas. 

Tar, which appeared in 1983, 
affirmed the vigor of Williams's 
conversion. The burly rhapsody 
of these later poems grew out of 
full-tilt brawls with raw 
experience, melees pitting 
stubborn openheartedness 
against cantankerous 


-disillusionment. Impeccably 


crafted, they strove after a 
visceral re-enactment of the 
poet's lonely struggle to 
remember clearly, think deeply, 
and love purely. Their occasions 
were nearly always 
commonplaces: the view from an 
apartment window of a public 
park, a televised boxing match, a 
shabby Jersey street corner, the 
poet's son awakening from a nap. 
Commonplaces — but all 
vielding up trials of self- 
confrontation and flaring 
emotion. ‘The Gift,” for example, 
begins beguilingly enough with 
the announcement, “I have found 
what pleases my friend’s chubby, 
rosy, gloriously shining-eyed 
year old daughter,” only to 
conclude, five loping stanzas 
later, with the stricken cry, “I 
wanted to think myself, too, a 
matrix of innocent warmth 
instead of the sorrowing brute | 
was,/stumbling out myself into 
the moaning darkness again, 
thrust again into that murderous 
prowl.” How Williams gets from 
here to there without 
mawkishness or contrivance — 
though dearly hazarding both — 
is the wonder and the drama of 
his poetry. 

From the start, Williams’s work 
blazed with stormy moral 
urgency, bringing to bear an 
almost Old Testament 
wavelength of raging and 
grieving, denunciation and 
prayer, on the quiet desperation 
of contemporary American life. 
What's enthralling about the 
growth of his work is how, 
paradoxically, his shift into 
profuse introspection 
strengthened the authority of his 
social stance and visionary 
leanings. The title poem of Tar 
shows just how much Williams 
gained by exchanging the 
shaking fist for an extended 
palm. Casting back to the 
morning after Three Mile Island, 





“those first disquieting, 
uncertain, mystifying hours,” 
Williams recalls watching a crew 
of roofers at work on his 
building, and gropes for the 
reasons that their grubby, 
diligent labor has stayed so much 
clearer in his mind than “the 
terror of the time, the reflexive 
disbelief and distancing.” It’s a 
protest poem, yes, but one so 
resolutely measured and implicit 
in its questionings as to dissolve 
the line between public and 
private voice. 

Readers wanting to know 
where else Williams’s questions 
have taken him will need to pick 
up his 1987 collection, Flesh and 
Blood, curiously missing from the 
present volume. In that book 
Williams again changed gears, 
harnessing his big, careening 
lines into densely packed sonnet- 
like sequences. Rare indeed is the 
poet so willing to forswear the 
refinements of a celebrated style, 
so bent on listening, as Williams 
writes in “One of the Muses,” to 
“the conflicting musics of my 
conscience.” 

— David Barber 





FICTION 
NEBRASKA, by Ron Hansen. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 193 
pages, $16.95. 


Strange things happen in 
Nebraska. A young 
schoolteacher riding a milk train 
out of Omaha wonders why a 
gunnysack left on the floor before 
her has begun flopping around. 
“There was a juggling movement 
and the gunnysack slipped aside, 
and she saw an old man sitting 
there, his limbs hacked away, 
and dark holes where his ears 
ought to have been, the skin 
pursed at his jaw hinge like pink 
lips in a kiss.” With that startling 
image, Ron Hansen launches into 
the short story “Wickedness,” a 
narrative about an epic blizzard 
worthy of the Old Testament that 
hits in 1888 and freezes many of 
the locals into popsicles. The 
gunnysack man turns out to be 
lucky to have anything left that 
still works. “Wickedness” has all 
the trappings of a wonderful 
Biblical tale about sin and 
retribution; but because Hansen 
fails to examine these, a powerful 
idea for a story slides into a string 
of affecting moments. 

Some story collections are 
fragmentary novels, others offer 


‘different takes on the same tale, 


but Hansen’s seems most like a 
laboratory in which he can 
experiment freely with different 
genres. “The Sun So Hot I Froze 
to Death” dips into science fiction 
when a depressed suburban 
father — that species of man who 
pages through Sears catalogues 
just for fun — decides to write a 
short story as his vacation 
project: “The Prisoner of Planet 
Dumb.” 

Unsurprisingly, the aliens have 
glitched up their efforts to 
duplicate Earth in the hero’s cell, 
which they have modeled after a 
20th-century office. “Wooden 
secretaries sit at desks with big 
balloons under their sweaters 
and postage stamps glued to their 
tongues. ... They find out his 
body temperature is ninety-eight 
point six, so the office is kept at 
ninety-eight point six.” The idea 
may be cute, but a decade of 








Saturday Night Live humor 
makes it seem old, and Hansen 
handles the underlying story of 
the man’s loneliness, bred from 
his living among a household of 
eager beavers, with such 
sweetness that the emotional 
charge goes off with a quiet pop. 

The trouble with such genre 
browsing, of course, can be that a 
writer never becomes adept 
enough at any one to make it his 
own. But Hansen may be one of 
those writers who works best as a 
chameleon, blending into a 
variety of forms. His two fine 
novels, Desperados, about the 
Dalton Gang, and The 
Assassination of Jesse James by 
the Coward Robert Ford, draw 
directly upon published 
biographies to reanimate great 
American myths that had been 
calcifying on the back lots of 
Hollywood. 

In fact, Hansen’s true passion 
may be for the magic that, with 
some buffing, a writer can still 
find in our tarnished world. Even 
a slow-moving river takes on an 
evocative life in his vigorous 
prose. ‘Twice the Union Pacific 
tracks cross over the sidewinding 
Democrat, the water slow as an 
oxcart, green as silage, croplands 
to the east, yards and houses to 
the west, a green ceiling of leaves 
in some places, whirlpools 
showing up in it like spinning 
plates that lose speed and 
disappear.” 

That description comes from 
“Nebraska,” one of the most 
satisfying stories here because in 
it Hansen sheds traditional forms 
to parade a series of vignettes 
about life in “Americus, 
Covenant, Denmark, Grange, 
Hooray, Jerusalem, Sweetwater,” 
or any other oddly named burg 
that makes Nebraska a map- 
reader's delight. “Everyone is 
famous in this town. And 
everyone is necessary,’ Hansen 
claims, offering us a sense of why 
he holds such great affection for 
his birthplace. 

When the science-fiction writer 
of ‘The Sun So Hot I Froze to 
Death” hits a creative block, he 
asks the housegirl for advice. 
‘Maybe you ought to have this 
guy decide not to hassle it any 
longer,” she suggests. ‘Maybe 
you could make him content with 
his portion in life.” Although 
Hansen includes some darker 
stories, such as “Can I Just Sit 
Here for a While?” — about a 
salesman experiencing a 
breakdown in his rah-rah 
philosophy — too often that 
contentment becomes sweetly 
suffocating. 

— Will Nixon 
Continued on page 4 
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THESE THINGS HAPPEN, by 
Marian Thurm. Poseidon Press, 
173 pages, $15.95. 


Boy meets girl, boy gets girl, 
boy leaves girl for a boy. 
Companionship and passion are 
fleeting, fitting into the interstices 
between everyday events, 
providing texture and relief. 
Marian Thurm’s focus is rather 
love’s underbelly: the divorce, 
old age, rejection, loneliness that 
make up life’s substance. 

Thurm’s prose in this collection . 
of 10 unsentimental but 
indulgent stories is drifting, 
casual. Ambivalence motivates 
the characters; deceit and 
misunderstanding are so integral 
to the struggle to love that they 
seem moral and necessary. These 
people are ordinary — no 
suburban, picture-perfect 
nuclear-family clones here. Their 
relationships are post-Brady- 
Bunch models, and their 
anxieties, which at first appear 
bizarre, come to seem 
quintessentially normal. Elderly 
Daisy’s live-in companion covers 
the floors with ice, then sprinkles 
ammonia all around, to “exorcise 
the smell of evil.” And she dabs 
Daisy's chin with 
mercurochrome, “ ‘to prevent 
infection,’ she says.” Daisy’s 
bewilderment and irritation are 
equaled only by her eventual 
resignation, and her gratitude for 
the company. 

Each story can be peeled back 
to reveal other stories, other 
directions underneath. In 
“Lovers,” Valerie and her 
mother, Marilyn, visit Marilyn’s 
father. Thurm hints at dark, 
obsessive, unhappy 
relationships: the mother and 
daughter get under each other’s 
skin; the father ignores them; his 
brother runs away witha 
“weasel,” who almost 
immediately ousts him from their | 
love nest; Valerie muses about 
her disdainful (unfaithful?) new 
husband and listens, unwillingly, 
to her mother’s tortured 
indecisiveness about a new beau. 
It’s a tiny portrait of a family held 
together — just barely — by 
annoyance, jealousy, 
desperation, a family who love 
one another in spite of 
themselves. 

Thurm’s mostly 30-ish men 
and women transgress 
universally acknowledged 
boundaries guilelessly and 
blandly, but with a very human 
awkwardness. A mother and her 
daughter appear attuned to each 
other, even go together on the 
daughter's date — but then begin 
to grow annoyed, even malicious. 
A man calls the girlfriend he’s 
just dumped. Another sends a 
stripper to his daughter's 
wedding. These stories capture 
the moments of indecision, the 
precipice where all relationships 
teeter sooner or later. 

— Ketura Persellin 


ABS STERN CRRRS  S EENENE AN  TA  ORI 
TWO AGAINST ONE, by 
Frederick Barthelme. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 246 
pages, $17.95. 


Minimalist short-story writers 
figure that if they pile surface 
details high enough, readers will 
be able to jump on top of the 
heap and see the big picture. 
Alas, wading through all the bric- 
a-brac is often a boring, uphill 
climb, and their novels, because 
they are often like extended short 
tales, are even more fatiguing. 
Restricted by minimal prose’s 
narrow scope, penchant for short, 
short sentences, and obsession 
with the unsaid, practitioners 
can’t provide much emotional or 
intellectual turmoil. The 
predominant attitude is elliptical, 
as if real, bloody conflict would 
be trite or not true to experience: 
the underlying perception is that 
Americans, particularly white 
suburban types, are so desiccated 
by modern anomie that even 








household appliances trigger 
Sartrean nausea. 

Frederick Barthelme’s latest 
novel, Two Against One, 
struggles mightily and well with 
the minute-made mold, even 
though the book’s anal-retentive 
protagonist, the 40-year-old 
Edward Lasco, has a bad case of 
vacuum-cleaner angst: “After a 
few minutes with the cleaner on 
his lap, he lifted it up and put it 
on the floor, took the towel and 
polished up its bright blue cowl, 
carefully wound the new white 
cord around the upper and lower 
cord-storage hooks, snapped the 
semicircular plug retainer notch 
onto the cord, pushed the cleaner 
back a little, and squared it with 
the room, aligning it with the 
edge of the coffee table... .” In 
this disturbing novel about the 
sad state of matrimony, Ed is 
more passionate about his 
Hoover than he is about his 
estranged wife, Elise. Though 
who can blame him? After 
moving out of the house for six 
months Elise wants Ed back, but 
only as part of a menagerie that 
includes a sometime lover, 
Roscoe, and a belligerent, 
unattractive feminist, Lureen. On 
Ed’s side there’s the gung-ho sex 
machine, Kinta, who’s hot for 
anything that moves. Barthelme’s 
characters, the walking wounded 
of the battle of the sexes, don’t so 
much interact as settle into a 
diagram — Elise is the liberal 
mean between the rad-fem and 
sexpot, while Ed sees a more 
traumatized version of himself in 
Roscoe. 

What makes Barthelme’s work 
so effective, if superficial, is its 
jazzy mix of pop patina and 
absurd social comedy — loopy 
romantic triangles smacking of 
polymorphous perversity are 
nothing new in his writing. But 
Two Against One manages to go 
deeper than the customary 
laughs by exploring the 
masochistic agony of its 
love/hate couple, who know 
“that they were connected, and 
that it was terminal.” Around this 
perception of love as fate, Ed and 
Elise spit out their need and 
disgust, their arguments often 
ending in mutual 
incomprehension. Ed is unable to 
accept the new arrangements, 
even though he understands 
Elise’s desperate desire to hold 
onto her ad hoc family for 
support. The pair's hesitant, 
fragmented confessions of 
vulnerability and their unease, 
particularly with the physical and 
emotional aspects of sex, are 
haunting because the characters 
are struggling toward a sense of 
self-consciousness, an 
articulation of what's so numbed, 
and numbing, in their lives. And 
these awkward moments, free of 
surface slickness, are the novel's 
most promising and rewarding. 
As Kierkegaard wrote, the only 
thing worse than being in despair 
is being in despair and not 
knowing it. Unlike so many 
contemporary writers who are 
content to let their characters 
suffer dumbly, Barthelme lets his 
lovers perceive their emptiness, 
and those flickers of illumination 
make Two Against Onea 
genuinely disturbing novel about 
love's cruelty and pleasures. 

— Bill Marx 





SS RR A PRATT OLE A PEASE I 
EL INFIERNO, by Carlos 
Martinez Moreno. Readers 
International/Consortium, 266 


pages, $8.95. 


In the first of these stories 
about one of the most repressive 
regimes in the history of Latin 
America, a fat, bland man from 
Indiana stands before a select 
group of Uruguayan police 
officials. “The central nervous 


system,” he announces, pointing - 


to a diagram of the human body. 
Until now, torture in Uruguay 
has been a confused business of 
beatings, insults, and anger. The 
fat man, a representative of the 
Agency for International 
Development, is here to teach 
more-specialized methods such 
as the cattle prod, force-fed 
emetics, and “the submarine.” He 
has taught this course before in 
Brazil, in Panama. Now it's 
Uruguay in the ‘60s, and the 
Uruguayan government needs 
help in crushing an urban- 
guerrilla movement of leftists and 
anarchists called the Tupamaros. 
In the 11 or so years spanned by 
the stories, the Tupamaros — 
mostly students, young 
professionals, and state 
employees — will indeed be 
crushed. In the process, Uruguay 
will become a state of terror with 
more political prisoners per 
capita than any country in Latin 
America, with 20 percent of its 
citizens in forced exile. 

The Tupamaros were 
revolutionaries who started out 
with a good cause; urban 
guerrillas with intellectuals, 
doctors, and ex-priests among 
them. When they returned 
kidnapped officials, they were 
likely to give ransom money to 
rural schools or worker-relief 
funds. But in the Uruguayan state 
of terror the Tupamaros lost their 
innocence, the way 
revolutionaries who use violence 
almost always do. Carlos 
Martinez Moreno — a highly 
respected Uruguayan novelist 
and a defense lawyer — tells the 
story of what happened to them 
with individual tales that forma 
compelling, chilling whole. His 
writings are based on tape 
recordings, prisoners’ affidavits, 
and personal accounts of 
kidnappings, imprisonments, 
and murder by the military 
police. Most of these people are 
dead now. 

The stories are grim, angry, 
and precisely detailed in a way 
that is meant to horrify. They 
have the urgency of literature 
coming from a place where the 
truth — particularly the truth 
about deaths — is never told. For 
example, in the released rage of 
shootouts, or even killing 
unarmed men, frenzied 
policemen often got carried away 
and shot themselves. Later this 
would be blamed on the 
Tupamaros and become reason 
for another reprisal. There is the 
story of the kidnapped banker 
who waits on the edge of a road 
to be picked up by friends who 
have negotiated with the 
Tupamaros. He huddles off to the 
side, terrified that the police, who 
are conducting an internationally 
publicized effort to rescue him, 
will find him first. If they do, the 
banker knows they will probably 
kill him and say the Tupamaros 
murdered their kidnapped 
victim. The international 
publicity would be better that 
way. 

Given Moreno’s own obvious 
anger, it is a fantastic 
achievement that he is able to tell 
these stories with literary 
subtlety — both in the rich, 
metaphorical language that has 
made Latin America writers one 
of the most respected groups in 
contemporary literature, and in 
the complexity he brings to each 
character. At times, his sense of 
the moral struggle of the 
Tupamaro brings to mind 
Graham Greene — another 
writer preoccupied with political 
repression and lost causes. The 





story of the peasant who 
mistakenly finds a huge cave that 
is an important Tupamaro 
hideout is just the kind of 
hopeless, revealing incident that 
Greene might have made a novel 
of. The Tupamaros discuss what 
to do with this peasant. He could 
expose them. At the same time, 
they reason, it was precisely for 
people like this — the poor, the 
ignorant — that they are 
supposed to be fighting. Efforts 
to recruit the peasant don’t work 
— he fears recruitment into the 
Tupamaros even more than he 
fears death, which at least he has 
some grasp of. Their discussions 
are an eloquent portrayal of what 
happens when an absolute idea 
becomes more important than 
individual people and ethics. 

— Lucinda Ballantyne 


NONFICTION 


LOVE TROUBLE IS MY 
BUSINESS, by Veronica Geng. 
Harper & Row, 167 pages, 
$15.95. 





In this, her second volume of 
stories, satire, and sketches, 
Veronica Geng scrutinizes an 
American sensibility that 
ponders the originality of a 
Saturday Night Live remake, 
uses its free press to transmit up- 
to-the-minute bulletins on Oliver 
North’s popularity, and 
ultimately forces one of its 
leading corporations to change its 
corporate logo because of 
unstoppable rumors the 
company is “tithed to Satan.” 

Geng, a New Yorker writer and 
fiction editor and the darling of 
several New York literary circles, 
snatches inspiration from a news 
clipping here, a TV commercial 





there, a surfeit of stories 
sounding similar themes on the 
same subject. From them, she 
turns out beautifully crafted 
parodies and multi-textured, 
delightfully implausible, often 
hysterically funny prose. 

The title piece in the collection, 
written in the generic voice of the 
detective novel, couples the 
phrases “Mr. Reagan” and “read 
Proust” in every sentence. In 
“Our Side of the Story,” the 
narrator and her boyfriend Ed fall 
victim to the kind of eyewitness 
reporting that beseiged the 
Sandinistas once the glory days 
of the Nicaraguan revolution 
were over. Former sympathizers 
to their “internal struggle to 
create a better life” visit Ed and 
friend’s Village apartment and 
return to their personal 
computers, disheartened. “Their 
reports always begin with the 
person's breast-beating 
explanation of how painful it is 
for them to be honest about what 
they saw — how they had been 
our biggest supporters at first, 
and how their initial gush of 
sympathy gradually dried up as 
they were forced to confront the 
evidence of their senses.” 

As witty and incisive as Love 
Trouble is, it’s flawed by Geng’s 
inclusion of an explainer after 
each item in the book. In these, 
she describes the inspiration for 
the piece, its genesis, and the 
friends, colleagues, or editors 
who contributed to its final 





shape. Some of these annotations 
may interest writers curious 
about how others put together 
prose. A few — like the one set 
against the backdrop of William 
Shawn’s departure from the New 
Yorker — are quite poignant. But 
though Geng is a brilliant writer 
and one of America’s foremost 
humorists, she’s given to 
meandering on the subject of 
“relationships,” to name 
dropping, and to relating things 
that come up in conversations 
with her shrink. All things her 
readers really need not know. 

— Maureen Dezell 


AAT ARTCC R TTT 
THE QUESTION OF HU, by 
Jonathan D. Spence. Knopf, 187 
pages, $18.95. 


For years Barbara Tuchman 
has been my favorite historian, 
but Yale professor Jonathan D. 
Spence is coming up on the 
outside. Both are faultless at 
digging up obscure sources (of 
course, Americans who can’t 
even order a meal in another 
language are easily impressed by 
anybody making sense of 
anything in a foreign archive) 
and laying out a lucid tale. Both 
have followed various fashions 
of history writing — the tales of 
great men, the examination of 
everyday minutiae. But Spence, 
in The Question of Hu, proves 
himself a master of another 
school: the historian as 
storyteller, as prose stylist. 

What makes this book so 
remarkable is that it is a story. 
Spence is capable of writing the 
basic summing-up of an era, full 
of statistics and analysis, as in his 
1981 work, The Gate of Heavenly 
Peace: The Chinese and Their 
Revolution, 1895-1980. 
Compared with this, The 
Question of Hu is as cryptic, and 
as rich, as one of Jesus’s parables. 

Hu’s question, revealed in the 
first chapter, is “Why have I been 
locked up?” The answer is, 
because he didn’t do what he was 
told. Jesuit missionary Jean- 
Francois Foucquet, returning to 
Europe from China, has brought 
along the Chinese Christian Hu 
as a scribe. Each man wants to 
use the other. Foucquet wants a 
docile, deferential servant, ready 
to transcribe any of Foucquet'’s 
4000 Chinese volumes with 
which he hopes to amaze the 
scholars of Europe. (Foucquet 
spends a lot of time writing to 
various librarians, hoping to ease 
the transport of his books — 
there being no Federal Express in 
the 1720s — by offering choice, 
but not too choice, volumes from 
his collection.) Hu wants a free 
ride, to explore Paris, Rome, to 
see the pope, and to come back as 
the Marco Polo of Canton. 

And it ends in tragedy. The two 
men clash again and again: 
Foucquet is in a hurry to get to 
Vannes, or to Blois. Hu keeps 
jumping out of the carriage to 
sample new berries, or to 
examine a windmill. Exasperated 
fellow travelers horsewhip Hu, or 
tie him to the carriage so he must 
run along beside it. Hu keeps 
putting his mattress on the floor. 
He’s not doing any copying. He 
wanders around Paris in the 
middle of the night and walks 
from Paris to Orléans. Clearly 
such a man must be insane, so 
Foucquet has him locked up in an 
asylum for two years, after which 
he is swiftly dispatched back to 
China. 

Spence tells Hu’s story vividly 
in the present tense, 
dispassionately describing 
bizarre event after event with 
little analysis. It forcibly reminds 
me of the stories I read to my 
toddler, in which you open the 
book and are plunged into a 
magical world, with rules you 
must figure out for yourself. Even 
the sentence structure sounds the 
same. To a girl in pajamas I read, 
“In the great forest a little 
elephant is born. His name is 
Babar. His mother loves him very 


_much. She rocks him to sleep 




















with her trunk while singing 
softly to him,” then to myself an 
hour later, ‘“‘Hu has been named 
the keeper of the gate. Father 
Domenico Perroni made the 
appointment. Perroni directs the 
Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, which 
on behalf of the papacy 
coordinates — or tries to — the 
work of the various Catholic 
missionaries in the Canton 
region.” 

Because of Spence’s narrow 
focus, you can get a little lost, 
especially if you don’t know 
anything about the Jesuit mission 
to China. So you might want to 
do some background reading, 
such as David Mitchell’s The 
Jesuits or Spence’s 1984 book, 
The Memory Palace of Matteo 
Ricci, on the greatest Jesuit 
missionary to China. But you 
don’t have to. You can just enjov 
this small, rich truffle of a book, 
with an ending more stinging 
than any lecture about cultural 
imperialism: “’ ‘Uncle Hu, tell us 
what it’s like over there, in the 
West.’ Hu pauses a moment, and 
closes his eves. ‘Well,’ says Hu, 
‘it’s like this.’ ”’ 

— Lisa Deeley Smith 


RUE 0 AUPE ENE EE 
AN EMPIRE OF THEIR OWN: 
HOW THE JEWS INVENTED 

. HOLLYWOOD, by Neal 
Gabler. Crown, 502 pages, 
$24.95. 


As one of Hollywood's true 
pioneers, producer Jesse Lasky 
would have appreciated his own 
death scene. While signing copies 
of his memoirs, he collapsed and 
was rushed to an emergency 
room. “Religion?” asked the 
hospital attendant. “American,” 
he replied, his last words. Fade to 
black, music up and over. 

According to Neal Gabler’s 
terrific new film study, Lasky’s 
instinctive identification with 
country over God was shared by 
nearly all the legendary founders 
of the motion-picture industry. 
Fleeing from a heritage that was 
Eastern European, poor, and 
Jewish, the men who built 
Hollywood — Adolf Zukor 
(Paramount), Louis B. Maver 
(MGM), Harry Cohn (Columbia), 
Carl Laemmle (Universal), 
William Fox, the brothers 
Warner, and dozens of pioneer 
producers, directors, and 
screenwriters — embraced 
America with the fervor of 
converts. For these Jewish- 
Americans there was never any 
question about which side of the 
hyphen to emphasize. 

Gabler, probably best known 
as the co-host of the post-Siskel- 
and-Ebert version of PBS’s Sneak 
Previews, proves himself a better 
working scholar than talking 
head. In 90-second segments, he 
came off pretentious and high- 
strung, never sure whether he 
wanted to be a professional or 
sound-bitable. The book is a 
surprise: first-rate cultural 
history, deeply schooled in film 
and social history, scrupulously 
researched and packed with 
enlightening interviews. Moving 
bevond the too-oft-told 
anecdotes, Gabler weaves a story 
of achievement and loss as 
absorbing, inspiring, and 
poignant as anv A-budget 
Warners bio-pic. 

By definition the movement 
from ghetto storefront to Beverly 
Hills mansion is a celebration of 
the Algerist, assimilationist myth. 
Perhaps appropriately, the 
details of individual lives start to 
blend into a generic pattern. Toa 
man, the immigrants hit the 
American ground running, only 
too happy to shed the shtetl 
straitjacket for the well-cut 
fashions and boundless 
opportunities of the New World. 
In a blurry montage, pushcart 
peddlers, junk men, glove 
salesmen, and furriers parlay 
their barometer for public taste 
into ascendency in an emerging, 
explosive new industry, 
overseeing vast studios that were 
Continued on page 6 
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The late Joseph Campbell, best known from the immensely popular PBS Series "The Power 
of Myth” (with Bill Moyers), has long been recognized as one of the foremost authorities of 
world mythology. Now for the first time in paperback, his magnum opus and great cultural 
legacy The World Atlas of Historical Mythology is again available from Harper & Row in 
three volumes. Also available is The Inner Reaches of Outer Space, exploring the origins 
of myth and religion. 
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JOSEPH CAMPBELI 
AL AT sS WORLD MYTH 


THE WAY OF 
ANIMAL POWERS: 
MYTHOLOGIES OF 
THE PRIMITIVE 
HUNTERS AND 
GATHERERS 

by Joseph Campbell 


Beginning with our 
earliest ancestors’ first 
understanding of the 
cosmos, Campbell 
explores their “awakening 
of awe" when faced with 
the mystery of life, feeding 
on life, of life needing 
death to sustain itself. 
$24.95 


THE WAY OF THE 
SEEDED EARTH: 
THE SACRIFICE 
by Joseph Campbell 


Campbell continues his 
recounting of 
humankind's story 
focusing on our earliest 
hunting and gathering 
forebearers as they turned 
from the transient 
mysteries of the Animal 
Powers to the regenerative 
potential of the Seeded 


Earth. 
$24.95 





THE WAY OF 
. ANIMAL POWERS; 


ieee MYTHOLOGIES OF 


THE GREAT HUNT 
by Joseph Campbell 


Campbell follows the 
movement of our earliest 
hunting ancestors and the 
importance of the 
shaman. In particular he 
examines the ways in 
which the shaman 
influenced and shaped the 
mythologies and rituals of 
a diverse group of widely 
scattered cultures. 


$24.95 


THE INNER 
REACHES OF 








OUTER SPACE: 
METAPHOR AS 
MYTH AND AS 
RELIGION 

by Joseph Campbell 


Campbell argues that the 
religious traditions and 
mythological systems of 
mankind have two 
aspects: the universal 
which is eternal and the 
local which consists of 
temporal variations of the 
universals. It is the 
interplay between the 
universals and their 
localized expression that 
Campbell concentrates on 
this thought-provoking 


work. 
$8.95 
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Continued from page 5 
really ‘monarchies promulgating 
the visions of their rulers.” 

A few generations down the 
line, a historian would be more 
apt to stress the cost of 
assimilation, not the payoffs, the 
racism of the era rather than the 
relative tolerance. Yes, America 
offered Jews a power and prestige 
unattainable in Eastern Europe, 
but anti-Semitism prevented 
their entry into the highest rung 
of the WASP establishment (not 
to mention the country clubs). In 
a kind of psychic compensation, 
they created an American empire 
of their own on screen, a 
screening that ultimately and 
ironically became America’s 
vision of itself. 

Toa generation more inclined 
to dig up roots than to leap into 
the melting pot, the moguls’ 
wholesale flight from ethnicity 
may seem more appalling than 
inspiring. Gabler himself speaks 
of their ‘ferocious, even 
pathological embrace of 


NEAL GABLER 





America.” Still, it lent a kind of 
Gatsbyesque pathos even to the 
extremes of conspicuous 
consumption. “Their 
extravagance had a very 
particular design and function 
bevond display,” argues the 
author. “‘Its function was to 
emulate rich gentiles in the hope 
of becoming them.” Of course, 
that men of resourceful and 
rebellious nature pledged 
allegiance to an American dream 
that had become their reality only 
makes sense. No wonder the 
Hollywood version of The Jazz 
Singer changed the play's 
original ending: for Jack Warner 
no less than Al Jolson the idea of 
turning down Broadway lights 
for rabbinical rites would have 
been unimaginable 

Gabler’s distinctive 
contribution may be in tracing 
the assimilationist urge to 
psychological as much as cultural 
torces. For the moguls, the 
movies functioned as a “fictive 
rehabilitation of their own lives.’ 
By and large, the film pioneers 
came from families with weak 
fathers, failures even in the 
ghetto. “One hesitates getting too 








Oedipal here,” Gabler notes 
before getting very Oedipal, 
indeed, ‘but the evidence 
certainly supports the view that 
the sons, embittered by their 
fathers’ failures, launched a war 
against their own pasts.” It was, 
at least, a very productive war. 
Whether a psychological 
projection, a cultural defense, or a 
business proposition, the 
imaginative empire the 
Hollywood Jews founded is 
proving almost as enduring and 
all-consuming as the spiritual 
one created by their Old 
Testament kinsmen. 

— Thomas Doherty 


_ aa seannte RRR SNORE ED ACP 
THE FIRST SALUTE, by 
Barbara Tuchman. Knopf, 300 
pages, $22.95. 


In 1781, when news that 
French admiral Frangois de 
Grasse had sailed into 
Chesapeake Bay arrived in the 
Colonial capital of Philadelphia, 
the population raised cries of 
“Long live Louis XVI!" The 
Colonials sensed that the French 
fleet of 28 ships laden with 
munitions would turn the war's 
tide, and Cornwaallis’s 
subsequent surrender at 
Yorktown proved them right. 
What few people on either side of 
the Atlantic could have foreseen 
was the irony of these words, for 
in aiding the American 

revolutionaries in their struggle, 
Bourbon France was to bring ruin 
upon itself. Revolutionary fervor 
proved contagious, and, in 
combination with the huge drain 
on the French treasury of its 1.5 
billion livre ($375 million) 
assistance to the rebels, helped 
bring down the ancien régime. 

It is this knack for revealing the 
subtle ironies of history that has 
made Barbara Tuchman one of 
America’s favorite historians. But 
even her most ardent fans will 
feel disappointed by her latest 
work. The well-worn Tuchman 
themes are all here: that greed 
and lust for power are the root of 
international conflict, that man’s 
insistent ineptitude and 
indecision prevent swift 
resolution of this conflict, and, 
that, once again, the only lesson 
of history is man’s “fatal gift for 
the unlearned lesson.” 

But in The First Salute, an all- 
consuming anger upsets the 
careful balance of Tuchman’s 
earlier works. Tuchman is furious 
at America for failing to live up to 
its birthright. In the epilogue, she 
rails against the injustices of 
modern American society and the 
incompetence of its leaders, a 
“collection of shoddy and 
peccant men, inept and corrupt.” 
Her disgust with today’s leaders 
seems to result in her 
shortchanging yesterday’s. She 








doesn’t even mention the role of 
the American rebels in their own 
revolution until more than 
halfway through the book, 
focusing instead on how the 
greed of the Dutch munitions 
traders led them to arm the rebels 
against the wishes of their own 
government, and how France’s 
humiliation in the Seven Years 
War drove her to aid the 
Colonials purely out of 
Anglophobic spite. 

Tuchman thus reduces the 
American Revolution from a 
valiant fight for liberty on the 
part of idealistic New World 
revolutionaries to a petty power 
struggle among declining Old 
World empires. Her closing lines 
encapsulate her drearily 
deterministic view of the world. 
“Revolutions produce other men, 
not new men. Halfway ‘between 
truth and endless error’ the mold 
of the species is permanent. That 
is earth’s burden.” 
Unfortunately, with this latest 
book, Tuchman’s own mold is 
becoming permanent, and the 
disillusionment that mars this 
book is becoming her burden. 

— Marcia Crumley 


_ AA Sa aN CER NSH SEIN 
THE HIDDEN IMAGE: 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
MALE NUDE IN THE 
NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES, by 
Peter Weiermair. MIT Press, 190 
pages, $45. 


This book will be purchased, 
and rightly so, by those who 
want to look at its pictures, But 
even more, I suspect, it will be 
thumbed through at bookstores 
by those who are attracted to its 
imagery but fear association 
through purchase with the 
forbidden eroticism that is its 
subject. The Hidden Image 


comes at a moment of cultural 
change. Once the subject of the 
highest and noblest aspirations in 
Western art (Apollo, David, St. 
Sebastian, Christ himself), the 
male nude fell to prurient uses in 
the 19th century as the nascent 
pornography industry turned all 
nude imagery, male and female, 
to “base” purposes. The erotic 





left in the original language. How 
much effort would it have taken 
to change ‘‘Selbstportrait” and 
“Académie” to “Self-Portrait” 
and “Study”? One expects better 
from MIT Press. 

— David Bonetti 


charge male nudes contained for 
the emerging homosexual 
subculture made them 
particularly racy, and an 
underground trafficked in images 
that once naturally hung over 
altars in churches. In today’s 
relatively more tolerant 


atmosphere, male nudes have ‘Vso EaR RRA 


‘resurfaced, and even as the timid UNMENTIONABLE CUISINE, 
furtively gaze at such pictures, by Calvin W. Schwabe. 

the Robert Miller Gallery, an University Press of Virginia, 
establishment 57th Street art 476 pages. 


emporium, shows George Platt- 
Lynes, Robert Mapplethorpe, and 
Bruce Weber (the latter strangely 
absent from this book) for the 
mainline art collector. 

The photographs in The 
Hidden Image, one to a page, are 
nicely reproduced. The history of 
the photographic male nude from 
1840 (one year after the camera's 
invention) to 1986 shows that 
even while techniques grow 
more sophisticated and styles 
change, two main, somewhat 
contradictory, themes — 
naturalism and artifice — remain 
constant. Many of the best 
images are a synthesis of both. 
For instance, the theatrically 
posed figure in Duane Michals’s 
1986 print, The Nature of Desire, 
serves an allegorical purpose 
even as the camera lovingly 
reveals the specificities of a 
particular male body. And John 
Coplans’s 1984 self-portrait is a 
radical abstraction even as it is a 
clinical revelation of every 
unglamorous detail of his stout 
and aging body. 

The book is, however, 
problematic. All right, no one is 
going to read the text. Still, that’s 
no excuse for it to be so 
superficial. Margaret Walters’s 
1978 Penguin book The Nude 
Male puts Weiermair’s essay to 
shame. Furthermore, the photos 
reproduced don’t always jibe 
with the text. For instance, 
Weiermair mentions F. Holland 
Day’s Arcadian settings for his 
naked-boy fantasies, but only 
two interiors are reproduced | 
here; and though he cites Day’s 
great 1898 print Ebony and Ivory 

{one of the first artisticnudes of a 
‘black man), a lesser print frort 
the same session is reproduced. 
Although it’s good to see 
extraordinary prints by lesser- 
known photographers of the first 
half of the century, such as Jean 
Moral, Andre Steiner, and 
Clifford Coffin, it’s too bad that 
such major contemporary figures 
as David Hockney, Duane 
Michals, and Lucas Samaras are 
each represented by only one 
work. Finally, the book was put 
together with little editorial care. 
The biographies are cursory and 
incomplete. Titles in the 
bibliography are left untranslated | 
from German even when 
originally published in English, 
and even titles of the prints are 


The same impulse of perversity 
that made us insist that PEZ 
candy was one of the four basic 
food groups compelled us to file 
Unmentionable Cuisine next to 
The Silver Palate. The University 
Press of Virginia published 
Schwabe’s exhaustive tome of 
not so savory collations a decade 
ago, and recently re-issued it ina 
paperback edition. This is an 
ambitious work, especially fora 
cookbook, with a worldwide 
perspective on gastronomy as 
anthropology. Sure, there’s an 
enticing gross-me-out slant that 
the reader can lean on (the insect 
recipes are especially rewarding), 
but you'll also broaden your 
horizons as you read 
Unmentionable Cuisine. Recipes 
come from outposts as disparate 
as the Arctic (mice in cream, 
which is not bubble and squeak) 
and Wales (pork dumplings — 
now that’s not so weird, is it? I bet 
vou've eaten that). 

Despite his urgency regarding 
Western civilization’s increasing 
wastefulness of food sources and 
narrowing cultural acceptance of 
what meats are suitable to be 
consumed, Schwabe exhibits a 
confident playfulness as he leads 
the reader through the farmyard 
(chapters on meat, fish, and fowl) 
and into the jungle 
(invertebrates). There, the reader 
may find a few of his or her own 
double standards jiggled. Before 
vou blanch at a recipe for 
cockchafer soup (main 
ingredient: beetles), read 
Schwabe: “As with mostother 
edible animals, the French and 

. Chinese have experimented 
extensively with insect eating, 
both at home and abroad. And 
why not? Honey is merely a kind 
of ‘bug juice’ that Americans eat 
without a second thought.” 

Sandwiched between recipes 
are unusual tidbits of 
information, such as China’s 
method for reducing the rat 
population (a nationwide 
campaign encouraging culinary 
experimentation with the pests) 
and musings on other favorites, 
like sushi — how many devotees 
of the raw fish had to wince past 
an initial revulsion? Schwabe’s 
point is well taken: sometimes 
food for thought is the first step 
toward changing the table. 


— Sally Cragin 
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The National Poetry Series 





5 BOOKS OF POETRY TO BE SELECTED 


11TH ANNUAL 
OPEN COMPETITION 


The National Poetry Series was established in 1978 to recognize and promote 
excellence in contemporary American poetry by subsidizing the publication of five 
manuscripts each year, and sponsoring an annual poetry reading by the winners at 
New York’s West Side Y/The Writer’s Voice. This year each of five judges will select 
one manuscript from the Open Competition entries. 


Recent Judges: Jorie Graham, William Stafford, Tess Gallagher, Galway Kinnell, 
Stanley Kunitz, Philip Levine, James Merrill, Seamus Heaney, Louise Glick, 
Margaret Atwood, Michael Palmer, Sharon Olds, & Gerald Stern. 





DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: February 15, 1989 
(Manuscripts must not be submitted before January 1, and must be postmarked by 
February 15, 1989.) 


WINNERS WILL BE NOTIFIED: June 15, 1989 
PUBLICATION OF ALL BOOKS: Spring/Summer 1990 


POETRY READING BY THE WINNERS 
At the West Side Y, New York City: November, 1990 


All manuscripts submitted to the Open Competition must be typed and book length 
(approximately 48-76 pages). Only one manuscript per author may be submitted, 
and the work must be previously unpublished in book form. No eligibility 
restrictions (except for American citizenship) will be placed on those submitting 
manuscripts. Each entry must include a self-addressed, stamped (25¢) return 
envelope, and an entrance fee of $15.00 (checks should be payable to The National 
Poetry Series). Manuscripts will not be returned. 





For a copy of the complete guidelines, please write to: 





The National Poetry Series 
26 West 17th Street, New York, NY 10011 
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Sleepers 
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44 Non-blockbusters 
that shouldn’t be neglected 








Continued from page 1 
prevailed, and the project buckled under the weight of all that 
vision and experience. 

Such is not the case with many other books that do get 
written and achieve blockbuster status, but not all of whose 
authors suffer from an abundance of writing ability. Hence, the 
distinction between.the terms.“’writer”jand “author” become 
increasingly important in an age wheré Thin Thighs in Thirty 
Days spends its life perched on the best-seller list. 

Just how a book becomes a blockbuster is a mysterious 
process — an uneven combination of promotional budgets, 
word of mouth, media exposure, and an occasional use of 
gimmicks, geegaws, and gimcracks. Somewhere in there, of 
course, quality, talent, and luck play an indeterminate role, 
making the process by which strong books don’t make big 
waves equally mysterious. i 

The only sure thing is that quality is not the strongest 
weapon in the battle among the thousands of books that vie for 
the limited number of slots available on the lists and the finite 
amount of shelf space in the bookstores. The blockbuster 
victors typically comprise a mixed lot, with trend books 
(yesterday’s thin thighs is today’s cholesterol), cartoon books, 
and “popular” fiction from Collins and Krantz leaving few 
spaces for more serious works. 

The unanswerable question is if those big-hit books — the 
thin-thighs-cholesterol-free-recovering-alcoholic-celebrity 
bios — didn’t exist, would we invent them, or would we be 
reading Nabokov instead? Does the presence of best sellers 
somehow thwart the success of worthier books? If a celebrity 
offspring told all and nobody cared, would he still be an 
author? 

Instead of trying to answer such imponderables, we asked a 
simpler question of PLS contributors and area booksellers: 
what worthy books were published in 1988 that were 
overlooked by the mass market but shouldn’t be neglected? 

— Sandra Shea 











BEING AND RACE: BLACK 
WRITING SINCE 1970, by 
Charles Johnson. Indiana 
University Press, $15.95. 

A wonderful fiction writer, 
Johnson offers his two-cents’ 
worth on what makes fiction 
work. Being and Race draws 
upon the old debates between 
William Gass and John Gardner, 
among other things, to explain 
development in Afro-American 
writing since the protest novels of 
the ‘60s. And his enthusiastic tour 
through the work of his 
contemporaries still has me 
commuting back and forth to the 
library for novels I'd barely heard 
of. 

— Will Nixon 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDY 
IN HOLLYWOOD: FROM 
LUBITSCH TO STURGES, by 
James Harvey. Knopf, $35. 

This is the best book I’ve ever 
read — the most fun and the most 
thoughtful — about the movies I 
love most. Harvey's compelling 
thesis is that for a few years, film 
comedy was the great American 
art, embodying and encouraging 
a kind of freewheeling liberation 
of the spirit. Soon Hollywood 
domesticated its writers, 
directors, and stars, and films 
became the emblem of the very 
inhibition from which they had 


F once tried to free us. Harvey 


raises plot summary to high 
critical art: as we live through 
each plot twist and camera angle, 
he lovingly reveals its farthest 
ranging implications. And if you 
don’t feel like reading, you can 
gape at the splendid stills. 
Harvey — and Knopf — have 
also raised the “coffee-table” 
book to high art. 
: — Lloyd Schwartz 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF TROY, 
by Carl Dennis. Morrow, $17.95. 

None of Dennis's poetic virtues 
inclines toward flash or fury, but 
his formidably crafted fifth book 
of poems reminds us that a quiet, 
meditative voice can still cut 
through the din of the times. 
Politically charged but never 
strident, peeling back emotion 
without courting sentiment, 
Dennis's best work moves 
gracefully between knowing 
worldliness and searching 
bemusement. 

THE GOOD THIEF, by Marie 
Howe. Persea, $9.95. 

A local poet's first collection, 
bearing few of the usual traces of 
apprenticeship. Howe's haunting 
lyricism lifts the back shades on 
the familial and the mythic in 
poems that bespeak a hard- 
earned compassion amid the 
world’s chafing. 

THE DAYLIGHT MOON, by 
Les Murray. Persea, $17.95. 

Australia’s best-known poet 
may first attract readers through 
his status as a genial exotic. But 
he should win many over with 
poems whose pleasures are 
anything but provincial: an 
uncanny narrative gift, 
sandpaper wit, and a seasoned 
engagement in nature and 
history. 

ALTAZOR, by Vincente 
Huidobro. Translated from the 
Spanish by Eliot Weinberger. 
Copper Canyon, $8.50. 

Huidobro (1893-1948) was a 
fiendishly exuberant Chilean 
writer and artist whose wits were 
kindled in the heat of the early 
Parisian avant-garde. Altazor, 
generally regarded as his most 
ambitious and enduring work, 
sends its skydiving hero on an 
exhilarating, book-length voyage 
into the farthest reaches of 
language and metaphor. A 
buoyant manifesto of high 
artifice and low camp, 
dexterously spirited into English 
by Weinberger. 

— David Barber 


THE ANIMAL-LOVER’S 
BOOK OF BEASTLY 
MURDER, by Patricia 
Highsmith. Mysterious Press, 
$8.95. 

Patricia Highsmith has been 
marginalized largely because her 





novels fall under the category/ 
“crime,” a classification stamped 
with the garish imprimatur of 
their Penguin covers. A kind of 
collaborative venture between 
the Bader Meinhoff, the Ton Ton 
Macoute, and the SPCA, this 
reissue of one of Highsmith’s 
crotchetiest works is a collection 
of stories about a less than 
peaceable kingdom in which 
everything from the dray horse to 
the pig gives quid pro quo, aneye 
for an eye, a hand for a hoof. I'll 
ballyhoo Highsmith until — 
beware! — the cows come home, 
because she’s unquestionably 
one of the most important writers 
of our time. 

THE ART OF BEING RULED 
and MEN WITHOUT ART, by 
Wyndham Lewis. Black 
Sparrow Press, $12.50 each. 

For the last eight years or so, 
Black Sparrow has been reissuing 
the complete works of Wyndham 
Lewis, with virtually no 
recognition of the vital service 
they're performing for readers. 
Anornery old Tory, Lewis 
developed a philosophy for all 
the ills flesh is heir to — 
misogyny, anti-Semitism, 
homophobia, to name a few — 
but he makes abundant 
compensation for these 
considerable foibles with his 
genius and bravura prose. Last 
year, Black Sparrow brought out 
The Art of Being Ruled, and the 
year before that, Men Without 
Art, one of the most astonishing 
literary assessments of the 20th 
century, containing incinerating 
appraisals of such literary brass 
hats as Gertrude Stein, William 
Faulkner, and Virginia Woolf. 

— Daniel Harris 


DUSK AND OTHER STORIES, 
by James Salter. North Point 
Press, $14.95. 

If you read a fair amount, and 
you're lucky, you encounter a 
book, maybe once a year, that 
surprises you like James Salter’s 
Dusk. Salter’s prose is sparse, 
simple, and almost always 
declarative; it is also elegant and 
as far away as you can get from 
the New Yorker minimalist 
school of fiction. Lyrical and 
evocative, each of the stories in 
Salter’s first collection of short 


fiction is a gem. “The Destruction : 


of Goetheaneum” alone is worth 
the price of the book. 

FOOL ON THE HILL, by Matt 
Ruff. Atlantic Monthly Press, 
$19.95. 

This is a first novel by a 22- 
year-old Cornell graduate, which 
is loosely based on the 
adventures of a similarly young 
man who also happens to be a 
writer on a campus very much 
like the author's alma mater. That 
aside, any other resemblances to 
events and people, real or alive, 
are purely coincidental. Ruff’s 
tale spans a century in time and 
includes among its cast of 
characters Bohemians (a/k/a 
students), Sprites, and a chorus of 
talking felines and canines. 
Within this framework unfold the 
theme of good versus evil and a 
modern-day knight's search for 
true love. 

THE MAN WHO KNEW CARY 
GRANT, by Jonathan Schwartz. 
Random House, $16.95. 

Music and language, and the 
failure of either always to 
communicate what is truly felt or 
meant between people, is the 
common thread running 
throughout this collection of 
stories. Covering a 40-year period 
in the lives of Norman and Jesse 
Savitt, the stories expose the 
generational differences between 
a father and son. Although the 
father is a successful lyricist (at 
one time he was on a first-name 
basis with people like Cary 
Grant), and the son a gifted 
journalist, they find themselves 
at a loss for words around each 
other and the people they love. 
THE TROJAN GENERALS 
TALK: MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREEK WAR, by Phillip 
Parotti. University of Illinois 
Press, $11.95. 

Part of the Illinois Short Fiction 





series, this is a companion 
volume to Parotti’s The Greek 
Generals Talk (1986). As in his 
earlier work, Parotti allows minor 
characters, mentioned only in 
passing by Homer in thelliad, to 
have their say about the 10-year 
siege. This volume deals with the 
losing side and is told in the 
voices of 10 aging Trojan generals 
50 years after the fall of Troy. 

— Susan Yates 


THEY HAVE A WORD FOR IT 
— A LIGHTHEARTED 
LEXICON OF 
UNTRANSLATABLE WORDS 
AND PHRASES, by Howard 
Rheingold. Tharcher, $7.95. 

We have all heard that 
Eskimos have a hundred 
different words for snow, but did 
you know that the Italians have 
the perfect expression for 
slogging through everyday dirty 
work, titare la carretta, or that 
Indonesians speak of kekau as 
the relief when waking from a 
nightmare? A marvelous 
collection, which is enlightening 
and entertaining, and my 
nominee for this year’s best 
laundromat read. 

A READER'S DELIGHT, by 
Noel Perrin. University Press of 
New England, $9.95. 

I love books that rediscover 
forgotten literary gems, and two 
were published this year: David 
Madden’s Rediscoveries II (Carol 
and Graf) and Noel Perrin’s A 
Readers Delight — a collection of 
his pieces that have been 


brightening the Washington Post ° 


Book World for the past few 
years. Perrin’s collection is 
eclectic, instructive, touching, 
and certainly worth the $10, if 
only for his essay “A Book That 
Could Cure Suicide,” about 
W.N.P. Barbellion‘s The Journal 
of A Disappointed Man. 
NORTHERN LIGHT — 


‘NORDIC ART AT THE TURN 


OF THE CENTURY, by Kirk 
Varnedoe. Yale University 
Press, $50. 

Since art history as taught in 
America has been suffering from 
a Francophilic slant for the past 
100 years, this study comes as a 
revelation. You won't find a 
forgotten painter here to rival 
Munch, but the visions of Eugene 
Jansson, Prins Eugen, and, 
especially, Vilhelm Hammershoi 
resonate.in one’s memory long 
after the book has been closed. 

A KAYAK FULL OF GHOSTS 
— ESKIMO TALES 
GATHERED AND RETOLD, 
by Lawrence Millman. Capra 
Press, $9.95. 

There’s nothing more primal in 
understanding a truly unknown 
culture than an immersion in its 
folklore, and in this collection — 
the first gathered in over 40 years 
— we encounter an iron-tailed 
woman who gores her lovers to 
death, men who marry rocks, and 
a woman who adopts a worm as 
her child. These tales are 
grotesque, black, scatological, 
often violent, yet movingly 
beautiful. 

FLYING JAKE, by Lane Smith. 
Macmillan, $14.95. 

The best children’s book of the 
year, it probably won’t win any 
libarians’ awards as it hardly 
encourages children to read — it 
is wordless — and might possibly 
cause a few sprained ankles. Ina 
jazzy post-punk series of 
exhilarating illustrations, Smith 
has actually composed a graphic 
poem that accurately captures 
any child’s (or adult's) flying 
fantasy. 

MY LIFE, MY LOVES — THE 
MEMOIRS OF ALMA 
MAHLER. Vermilion Books/St. 
Martin’s, $12.95. 

Not just the inspiration of the 
famous Tom Lehrer song, Alma 
Mahler was also the author of an 
unintentionally hilarious 
autobiography describing how 
the great and near great of 
Vienna's Golden Age — Klimt, 
Mahler, Kokoschka, Pfitzner, 
Kammerer, Werfel, and Gropius 
— fell madly in love with the 
innocent girl who just couldn't 
help it. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTIONS — STIRRING 
UP TROUBLE ABOUT 
LANGUAGE, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND EDUCATION, by Neil 
Postman. Knopf, $17.95. 

Postman is our leading 
Cassandra, forecasting the 
demise of intelligent discourse in 
the age of the VCR. In this 
eloquent, though uneven, 
collection of essays, he raises 
questions about the absurdity of 
contemporary American life and 
the lowering standards in our 
schools. 

WATERTOWERS, by Bernd 
and Hilla Becher. MIT Press, 
$50. 

If this clinical, obsessive 
collection of 223 photographs 
were described as an Audubon 
Field Guide to Watertowers, it 
would be shelved in the humor 
section; if it were called an 
analytical study of a unique 
industrial construction, it would 
be found under architecture; if 
thought of as a cool post- 
modernist experiment in book 
conception and design, in the art 
and photography section. All of 
these descriptions are true, yet it 
is so much more than these 
misguided classifications. Quite 
simply, it is a radical and 
innovative book that achieves 
what great art should do: make 
the viewer see this world with 
new eyes.. 

— Alan Andres 


UNDER A CRUEL STAR: A 
LIFE IN PRAGUE 1941-1968, by 
Heda Margolius Kovaly. 
Plunkett Lake Press, $9.95. 
Three forces, Heda Kovaly 
writes, shaped her life: Hitler, 
from whose camps she escaped at 
age 15; Stalin, in whose purges 
her idealistic husband (whom she 
adored) was vilified and 
executed; and “a shy little bird” 
that sang within’her ribs and - 
allowed herénough hope to keep 
living. In sentences that are lyric ° 
and heartbreakingly wise, Kovaly 
gives us an intimate portrait of 
the events that shaped a 
generation of Czechs. Her precise 
and penetrating observations on 
how ideology can warp people, 
and people ideology, will matter 
to all of us who care about a more 


humane humanity. is 
— E,J. Graff 


OSCAR AND LUCINDA, by 
Peter Carey. Harper & Row, 
$18.95. 

The tale of a defrocked, 
Oxford-educated Anglican priest 
and his Australian lady love-who 
together build a glass church in 
the middle of the outback, is set 
in mid 19th-century England and 
Australia but narrated by a 
character in the present day, thus 
its modern contemplations on 


religion, colonialism, commerce, 


and love. The novel, which won 
the 1988 Booker Prize, is 
distinguished by the richness of 
Carey's imagination and by his 
masterly control of his large 
canvas of eccentrics, and it 
establishes him among the very 
best of the Australians writing 
today. 

MAMAW, by Susan Dodd. 
Viking, $18.95. 

Based on fact, but vividly 
imagined and embellished, 
Mamaw is Dodd’s empathetic, 
novelistic depiction of the life of 
Frank and Jesse James's fiesty, 
temperamental mother, Zerel — 
mother of eight, three times a 
widow — who survived many of 
her own children, and lost a hand 
and her youngest child when her 
house was fire bombed by 
Pinkerton men in search of her 
infamous sons. Dodd's book is 
rendered in crackling, offbeat, 
nervy prose that matches Zerel’s 
own character. 

— Amanda Smith 


THE MODERN MAN’S GUIDE 
TO LIFE, by Dennis Boyles, 
Alan Rose, Alan Wellikoff, and 
a bunch of guys. Harper and 
Row, $12.95. 

The compilers of this life- 
saving manual have recognized 





one basic side effect of the demise 
of the nuclear family: the oft- 
times absence of the traditional 
male mentor — father, big 
brother, uncle, or parole officer — 
who would instruct callow youth 
in all the scattered minutiae that 
men are supposed to instinctively 
know. To counter this lack of 
communal knowledge, the 
“bunch of guys” have pulled 
together righteous information 
on a scad of topics ranging from 
the expected — camping, auto 
repair, stain removal — to the 
relatively arcane — folding a 
shirt, making your own 
deodorant, bailing yourself out of 
jail, and landing a small plane in 
case the pilot expires (Hey, you 
never know). 

DOWNRIVER and GENERAL 
MURDERS, by Loren D. 
Estleman. Houghton Mifflin, 
$15.95 each. 

Although overshadowed by 
fellow Motor City scribe Elmore 
Leonard, Loren Estieman is 
working the backroads to the 
best-seller list much the way 
Robert Parker did, chronicling 
the solitary crusades of Detroit 
investigator Amos Walker. The 
best stylist in the genre since 
Raymond Chandler, Estleman 
shares with his progenitor a self- 
mocking, almost parodic sense of 
humor that balances 
introspection with a tough-guy 
persona. Downriveris a story of 
car-industry corporate swindling 
that ties in with the 1968 Detroit 
riots; the sardonically titled 
General Murders is a collection of 
10 stories that show Estleman to 
be one of the few authors to 
reconcile the plot demands of the 
short-story form with the lengthy 
character development the 
contemporary private-eye form 
necessitates. 


‘CHARLES BEAUMONT: 


SELECTED STORIES, edited 


+ by Roger Anker, Dark Harvest, 


$19.95. 

Remembered today as the 
author of the darkest Twilight - 
Zone episodes, Charles 
Beaumont also had his reputation 
as a master of fantasy and the 
thacabre secured by his 
premature death at age 38 from 
Alzheimer's disease in 1967. 
Much of his work has been out of 
print fora quarter of.a century. 
Selected Stories, issued by the 
small press Dark Harvest, draws 
from the author's multiple 
venues and includes “Black 
Country,” his celebrated story 
about a dying jazz musician, and 
a chapter from The Intruder, an 
early ‘60s novel of racial violence, 
filmed by Roger Corman. 
Corman, Ray Bradbury, Harlan 
Ellison, Richard Matheson, and 
others:introduce many of the 30 
selections contained here, and 
editor Roger Anker opens up the 
box with a biographical essay 
that highlights a teller of tales 
whose shaded life was 
nonetheless occasionally 
illuminated by brilliant visions. 

— Ted Fitzgerald 


MYSTIC LAKES, by Damian 
Muselo. Donald I. Fine, $17.95. 

Having served hard time fora 
youthful indiscretion involving 
pipe bombs and romantic 
rhetoric in the ‘60s, Derek 
Anderson wants to ease through 
the ‘80s quietly, but a visit from 
an old lover still on the run from 
the FBI draws the Boston private 
detective back into play. This 
well-crafted first novel boasts an 
engaging cast, a wry, half-hard- 
boiled tone, and a balanced look 
at the turbulence of the ‘60s in 
light of the more dispassionate 
‘80s. é 
SNOWSTORMS IN A HOT 
CLIMATE, by Sarah Dunant. 
Random House, $15.95. 

It’s unusual and refreshing to 
find a credible friendship 
between women packed into the 
pages of a tightly written thriller. 
A psychological chess game 
escalates into murder as one good 
friend struggles to save another 
from a charismatic, cocaine- 
dealing boyfriend. Sporting cool 
English humor and hot revenge, 
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MYSTERIES/THRILLERS 
BLUE HEAVEN, by Joe Keenan 
DOWNRIVER and GENERAL MURDERS, by Loren D. 


CHARLES BEAUMONT: SELECTED STORIES, edited 


BLOOD SHOT, Sarah Paretsky 

SNOWSTORMS IN A HOT CLIMATE, by Sarah Dunant 
A GREAT DELIVERANCE, by Elizabeth George 

BLIND SPRING RAMBLER, by John Douglas 

MYSTIC LAKES, by Damian Museilo 
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BEING AND RACE: BLACK WRITING SINCE 1970, 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDY IN HOLLYWOOD: 
_LUBITSCH TO STURGES, by James Harvey 

THEY HAVE A WORD FOR IT: A LIGHTHEARTED 
LEXICON OF UNTRANSLATABLE WORDS AND 
PHRASES, by Howard Rheingold 

A READER'S DELIGHT, by Noel Perrin 

NORTHERN LIGHT: NORDIC ART AT THE TURN OF 
THE CENTURY, by Kirk Varnedoe 

A KAYAK FULL OF GHOSTS: ESKIMO TALES 
GATHERED AND RETOLD, by Lawrence Millman 

MY LIFE, MY LOVES: THE MEMOIRS OF 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTIONS — STIRRING UP 
TROUBLE ABOUT LANGUAGE, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND EDUCATION, by Neil Postman 

WATERTOWERS, by Bernd and Hilla Becher 

BEHIND THE WALL: A JOURNEY THROUGH CHINA, 


CHEKHOV: A SPIRIT SET FREE, by V.S. Pritchett 

NO IDLE HANDS: THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
KNITTING, by Anne MacDonald 

UNDER A CRUEL STAR: A LIFE IN PRAGUE 1941-1968, 


THE MODERN MAN’S GUIDE TO LIFE, by Dennis 


Boyles, Alan Rose, Alan Wellikoff, and a bunch of guys 
THE DEATH OF RHYTHM AND BLUES, by Nelson 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES WITH RECIPES 


and MEN 


DITF 


ik 








Dunant’s novel is way beyond 
average for the genre. 
— Francesca Coltrera 


THE NOTEBOOK, by Agota 
Kristof. Translated by Alan 
Sheridan. Grove, $15.95. 
Toward the end of World War 
II, two boys keep a journal 
describing what they see: their 
town invaded, their neighbors 
starving, their mother cut in two 
by an artillery shell. Like child- 
prisoners in Primo Levi's 
Auschwitz, they cease to feel, 
recording only what happens, in 
a prose so simple and bleak that it 
stings your eyes to read. The 
Notebook is a small and perfect 





monument not only to the 
victims of World War II, but also 
to all those who have sufferred to 
the point where it just doesn’t 
hurt anymore. 
— Fred Turner 
* Saal * 


From the booksellers 


SYKAOS PAPERS, by E.T. 
Thompson. Pantheon, $19.95. 
It’s science fiction that goes 
over the boundaries into straight 
literature. One of the best of its 
type, this is a very strong book. 
THE WOMAN WHO WAS 
NOT ALL THERE, by Paula 
Sharp. Harper and Row, $17.95. 





A Southern novel with some of 


the best characters in a long time. 
You start to care about these 
people. For a first novel, it’s very 
well written. 
— Jack Barney, 
Fiction Only 


SEDUCTION BY LIGHT, by Al 
Young. Delta, $7.95. 

Al Young has written poetry 
and fiction before, but he is best 
known for his books of jazz 
criticism. This is his second novel. 
It is the story of Mamie Franklin, 
a ‘50s black movie star who 
played mostly domestic parts and 
is now working as a domestic for 
a rich Hollywood couple. 

THE DEATH OF RHYTHM 
AND BLUES, by Nelson 
George. Random House, $18.95. 

A discussion of how black 
assimilation into white culture 
has diluted black music. A 
wonderful history of black radio 
and a lot of info about the music 
business in general. 


_ BASS LINE, by Milt Hinton. 


Temple University Press, $39.95. 
Stories and photos by Milt 

Hinton, who is one of the most 

“famous living jazz'bass players 


| and a wonderful photographer. 


CHRISTMAS MEMORIES 
WITH RECIPES. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, $22.50. 

Short essays recalling a specific 
Christmas or Christmases, by 
food writers like Edna Lewis, 
Marcella Hazan, and James 
Beard. 

— Carole Horne, 
Harvard Bookstore 


BLUE HEAVEN, by Joe Keenan. 
Penguin, $7.95. 

This book reminds me a lot of 
P.G. Wodehouse but with a 
modern sensibility and a plot out 
of Elmore Leonard. It's easily the 
funniest book I've read this year. 
You laugh and smile your way 
through the whole thing. 

A GREAT DELIVERANCE, by 
Elizabeth George. Bantam, 
$16.95. 

A first novel that is not written 
like a first novel. Perfectly done 
in the style of P.D. James and 
Reginald Hill, it’s about a 
mismatched pair of British 
detectives who investigate a 
grisly murder in a small town. 
The book excels in the uneasy 
relationship between the two 
detectives and in the psychology 
of the murder. 

BLIND SPRING RAMBLER, by 
John Douglas. St. Martin’s 
Press, $15.95. 

This book is set in West 
Virginia in 1923 in a coal-mining 
town that fears the arrival of 
union unrest. A young detective 
has to deal with both the 
company and a year-old murder 
case, which is set against a 
beautifully evoked packground. 
BLOOD SHOT, by Sarah 
Paretsky. Delacorte, $17.95. 

Paretsky is the leading 
American woman writing 
detective fiction today. This 
book, the fifth in her series about 
a tough private eve in Chicago, is 
her best vet. 

— Jim Huang, 
Spenser's Mystery Books 


BEHIND THE WALL: A 
JOURNEY THROUGH CHINA, 
by Colin Thubron. Atlantic 
Monthly Press, $19.95. 
Melancholy, humorous 
misunderstandings and 
confrontations, with a very 
cynical itinerary of China’s 
accessible regions. 
CHEKHOV: A SPIRIT SET 
FREE, by V.S. Pritchett. 
Random House, $19.95. 
Imaginative literary biography 
by the distinguished British 
short-story writer who says that 
Chekhov is best approached 
through his short fiction. 


| NO IDLE HANDS: THE 


SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
KNITTING, by Anne 
MacDonald. Ballantine, $19.95. 
A historian surveys the 

transformations in women’s roles 
through the changes in their 
handiwork. 

— George Stevens, 

Harvard Coop 0 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST 


AIDS 


Continued from page 1 

author's separate 
accommodation to the 
psychological indignity of AIDS 
and the linguistic and ideological 
crisis it has inspired. 

In AIDS and Its Metaphors 
Susan Sontag has met this 
rhetorical challenge head on and 
made by far the most successful 
attempt to date to parse the 
linguistic as well as the moral 
implications of this catastrope. By 
looking closely at the various 
argots of illness, from the 
biologist’s to the Christian 
apologist’s, she has opened up 
dizzying panoramas on the fitful 
and disjunctive acculturation of 
this disease. A case in point is 
Sontag’s analysis of the rhetoric 
of the epidemic’s origins. 
According to her, a crucial aspect 
of the mythologized history of 
plagues, from cholera to leprosy, 
is that they originate 

‘somewhere else” and are spread 
by a form of biological 
imperialism to innocent victims 
abroad. When syphilis became a 
pandemic in the 15th century, the 
English passed the buck for the 
illness to the French, the French 
to the Germans, the Japanese to 
the Chinese, and the Florentines 
to the Neapolitans. In Sontag’s 
view, authoritarian political 
ideologies frequently co-opt 
disease into their own 
xenophobic arsenal in order to 
promote fear, a sense of 
imminent invasion and 
humiliating defeat — the 
machinery of suspicion so 
essential to the effective 
operation of a fascist state. 

While the right wing and even 
the medical establishment as a 
whole are still deeply involved in 
inexpedient finger-pointing 
about the origins of AIDS, the 
more significant threat of the 
illness, as Sontag sees it, is not 
from without but from within, 
not to our national sovereignty 
but to the ideology of capitalism 
itself, to mass consumption, 
physical and material mobility, 
personal fulfillment, and the 
recreational sexuality that this 
ideology promoted. The ready 
availability of sex is an inevitable 
feature of a culture that puts a 
high premium on liberty, on 
challenging limits and creating an 
ever widening variety of personal 
choices, choices the medical 
establishment and penicillin once 
confidently ensured. 

AIDS has challenged the sense 
of personal empowerment 
essential to this ethos of buving 
and selling, of being able to do 
anvthing anvwhere anytime, and 
pitched us into the arms of a 
cultural crisis. Much of the 
popular literature on the subject 
takes the form of ill-fated 
attempts to reconcile the 
recalcitrant facts of the epidemic 
with the contradictory notion of 
unlimited sexual and personal 
liberty, now so unexpectedly, so 
unjustly, a deadly pipe dream. 
AIDS made its debut right when 
Americans were feeling 
unassailably confident about 
their ability to control, not only 
their lives, but the world at large, 
its capriciousness and gratuitous 
sadism, to which material 
prosperity as well as medical 
advances had made us feel 
invincible. 

Louise Hays, whose work 
includes such bestsellers as You 
Can Heal Your Lifeand now The 
AIDS Book: Creating a Positive 
Approach, writes in the lingua 
franca of AIDS, the most 
vernacular form of the debate, a 
debate at once rich in 
iconography and rife with 
chilling paradoxes. The AIDS 
Book in particular offers a 
fascinating exercise in the 
contemporary rhetoric of illness 
and the use of language to 
camouflage the ideological 
contusion this crisis has inflicted. 
Consider, for instance, the 
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AIDS AND ITS METAPHORS, by Susan Sontag. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 95 pages, $14.95. 
THE AIDS BOOK: CREATING A POSITIVE APPROACH, by Louise Hays. Hay House, Inc., 276 
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excruciating bathos of the title 
itself, a deliberate refraction of 
language that occurs 
systematically throughout her 
discussion. AIDS is not an illness 
but a “dis-ease,” she says, as if it 
were no more than a temporary 
bother, a drag, a downer, a 
crashing bore, but ultimately no 
more terminal than the common 
cold. Even more significantly, she 
begins her introduction with the 
clause “When AIDS first became 
popular,” deliberately eschewing 
more menacing synonyms like 
“rampant” or “widespread” for a 
euphemism that bleeds the crisis 
of all of its urgency and 
confusion. 
Hays negotiates this 

mergency in our personal 
empowerment, if not by denving 
its existence outright, then by 
hedging her terms and flirting 
with euphemisms, drawing on 
the full resources of language to 
depreciate its importance. In this 
way, She fosters the illusion that 
we can control something that is, 
in the final analysis, implacable. 
Rather than annulling individual 
liberty and sexual freedom, the 
chimerical disease that she so 
woozily summons forth for her 
followers is actually an 
affirmation of freedom, an 

intense experience” and “an 
opportunity,” as she calls it, to be 
‘changed in a positive way” and 





“to take a quantum leap intoa 
new and magnificent future.” 
Being HIV-positive is not just a 
devastating medical fact but “a 
warning signal from your own 
Higher Self,” not that you have 
been exposed but that you “have 
exposed yourself” to the virus, a 
baffling use of the active voice 
that elegantly abridges all of our 
unwillingness to relinquish 
mastery of the disease, even over 
something like contracting it, and 
admit that our power over our 
bodies has significantly 
diminished. 

Hays trivializes the epidemic 
into a scenario in which the 
experience of death becomes a 
celebration of life, a confirmation 
of the will, a transformation, even 
— to put it into her barren 


parlance — a learning experience. 


For Hays, AIDS is the ultimate 
test of the psychological 
mythologies of capitalism, of the 
idolatry of self, of taking the 
initiative, getting what you want. 
In her mercilessly upbeat view, 
the epidemic doesn’t leave you 
helpless but simply challenges 
you to be more resourceful and 
develop a new kind of power. 
Having taken up residence in a 
contradiction only the human- 
potential movement seems 
capable of ignoring, she has 
drafted something as seditious as 
AIDS into the ideology of 





personal freedom. Her vision of 
illness provides one of the 
narcissistic epiphanies of the ‘80s, 
one that assumes an uncanny 
form in the way she closes all of 
her self-healing workshops: with 
a group song entitled “I Love 
Mvself.”’ 

Moving away from Hays's 
increasingly popular expression 
of the AIDS mystique to the 
highly literary form it assumes in 
Emmanuel Dreuilhe’s Mortal 
Embrace, we see that both writers 
use rhetoric to assuage a culture 
only now emerging, traumatized 
and battle-fatigued, from its 
honeymoon in the ‘70s. Just as 
Hays would neutralize the threat 
AIDS poses to our self-perceived 
mastery of life by converting it 
into an exciting new challenge, so 
Dreuilhe, an actual victim of the 
epidemic, cultivates a language of 
vigorous self-assertion. 

Like Hays, Dreuilhe achieves a 
symbolic victory over the illness 
by exaggerating the effectiveness 
of the human will in overcoming 
it, thereby refusing to 
atknowledge how profoundly 
AIDS has shaken our sense of 
self. By weaving an intricate 
series of military metaphors out 
of the history of his illness, he 
rewrites something as random 
and motiveless as AIDS into a 
comfortingly familiar story in 
which the disease is cast as an 





aggressively malevolent force 
with a plan and a mission. The 
ailing protagonist, by contrast, is 
ennobled and triumphant, a 
knight posed in a painterly 
tableau against the scaly flank of 
a dragon. As he wrote the book, 
he tells us, he was “one moment 
Fabrizio at Waterloo in The 
Charterhouse of Parma, confused 
and frightened; the next, Nelson 
at Trafalgar — wounded but 
lucid.” These “fragments of a 
warrior’s discourse,”” he goes on 
to say, came after “the pleasures 
of peacetime . .. were suddenly 
banished” and the 
announcement made ‘‘that war 
had just been declared, that Peari 
Harbor had been bombed.” 
Dreuilhe always uses martial 
metaphors self-consciously and 
often to good effect, but he is 
constantly in danger of lurching 
into fustian and tall talk as he — 
like Hays — co-opts a rhetoric 
that denies this illness its 
hegemony over us. Hence, he 
tries to subdue it with the only 
language that, after the ‘70s, we 
are accustomed to using, that of 
infinite expansiveness, perfect 
control, and bourgeois 
invincibility. 

Books like Dreuilhe’s Mortal 
Embrace, Paul Monette’s 
Borrowed Time, and George 
Whitmore’s Someone Was Here 
constitute an emerging genre 
peculiar to the AIDS epidemic, in 
that all three of these men are 
dying. Never before has there 
been such a spate of diaristic 
memoirs by writers cut down in 
the prime of theirlives, denied 
even the shabby and mean- 
spirited satisfaction of assigning 
blame but forced to accept the 
unenviable role of guiltless 
martyrs of our millenarian belief 
in the omnipotence of science. 
Despite their faltering rhetoric, 
these extraordinary documents 
offer us the opportunity to 
participate sympathetically, 
imaginatively, in the deaths of 
our contemporaries. 

Someone Was Here comprises 
four stories, two about gay men 
with AIDS, one a more composite 
portrait of a hospital-cum- 
charnel house, and finally an 
epilogue, movingly exempt from 
self-pity, in which Whitmore 
mentions almost in passing his 
own diagnosis. But his discussion 
amounts to a lot more than just 
four separate narratives of 
individuals making the best of a 
bad bargain. Taken as a whole, 
these stories lead us on a tour of 
death in the ‘80s — in particular 
of the massive socialization of 
dying in an age that has, for all 
intents and purposes, replaced 
the more private unit of the 
nuclear family with large 
encompassing groups, capacious 
and collectivized organizations 
that reflect our society's 
intolerance for all solitary 
experiences, especially 
something as annihilatingly 
private as the experience of 
death. AIDS has, ina sense, 
accelerated this whole process of 
socialization because the group it 
hit hardest in the US, the highly 
organized subculture of the 
homosexual community, already 
had at its disposal the political 
and administrative apparatus to 
respond intelligently to the 
phenomenon as a group, unlike, 
say, |V-drug users. 

What are most conspicuously 
and most tellingly absent from 
books like Whitmore’s are the 
non-social aspects of dying, of 
the individual contemplating 
oblivion, the harrowingly 
intimate experience of the self 
facing its own imminent non- 
existence. Only the communal 
impact of AIDS is spotlighted: the 
nurse who gets too involved with 
her patients, the hospice worker 
who coaches his assigned 
“buddy,” the therapy sessions, 
the group-grieving meetings, the 
masses, the vigils, the meditation 
workshops, and, most important, 
the society that refuses to live up 
to its responsibilities. One of the 
most intelligent uses of the 
epidemic has been to effect large- 
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alliance, with AIDS becoming a 
vehicle for trenchant social 
analysis. In the case of AIDS, as 
Whitmore’s stories demonstrate, 
our intolerance for the emotional 
isolation of death has proved 
unusually effective in subverting 
the medical agenda of the New 


book, a list of meetings we can 
attend and services of which we 
can avail ourselves. 

In the 20th century, all foreign, 
disruptive, de-socializing 
experiences, especially one as 
incomprehensible as death, must 
be socialized and assimilated, for 


introspection and a private voice. 
In Mortal Embrace, the human 
and personal dimension of the 
experience has been completely 
abstracted into rhetoric and 
metaphor, so that all that one 
hears is the stately march of 
saber-rattling figures of speech as 
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absorbing the epidemic into its 
social fabric is unlikely to permit 
the holocaust of a widespread 
quarantine, nor will it allow the 
disease to be defined exclusively 
as a “homosexual problem,” the 
scourge of depraved minorities. 
In the ‘80s, the victims of a 
disease like AIDS no longer die as 
people once died, isolated in a 
stagnant bedroom, the blinds 
drawn, the family silently going 
about its business in rooms 
muffled with crape. Figuratively 
speaking, we now die in public, 
in therapy sessions, with social 
workers, some of us the dupes of 
callous opportunists like Hays, 
the carrion queen of the 
socialization of death, others the 
more fortunate recipients of help 
from the Gay Men’s Health Crisis 
and the San Francisco-based 
hospice organization Shanti. Our 


. as Ours, we become almost 





obstreperously intolerant of the 
monstrous privacy of AIDS. 
Mortal Embrace, Someone Was 
Here, and Monette’s poignant 
Borrowed Time (in which he sets 
forth the intimate details of 
dickering with physicians and 
haggling for treatments to save 
his lover's life) not only recount 
stories about people who have 
brought dying out of close 
Victorian rooms and into the 
public eye but are in themselves 
forms of social activity, a kind of 
public confession, not of guilt but 
of innocence. As a genre, they 
constitute by very definition a 
form of dialogue with others, the 
literary equivalent of a group 
meeting based on complicity and 
mutual understanding. 

Perhaps it is because these 
works provide such intense and 











an ideological threat. 


According to Susan Sontag, AIDS is not only a medical peril but 
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colorless truisms and time- 
honored accolades. One of the 
ironic facts of the literary 
expression of AIDS is that the 
incalculable solitude of the 
disease, so intimate, so deeply 
personal, elicits such a public, 
ceremonial voice. 

One such voice is that of 
Andrew Holleran, a writer who 
has arrogated to himself the role 
of the court portraitist of the gay 
subculture ever since the 
appearance of Dancer from the 
Dance, his apocalyptic vision of 
New York gay life in the ‘70s. In 
the past, I have always detested 
Holleran for his baleful 
prognostications about the 
direction of gay culture, his 
foppishness and grandiosity, his 
decadence and preciousness. 
Mavbe it’s simply that the world 
has proved unusually 
cooperative in mimicking his 
_sepulchral tones and quavering 
contralto, but for whatever 
reason, in his prolonged 
meditation on AIDS, Ground 
Zero, he has written something 
genuinely remarkable. These 23 
pieces include a gorgeous elegy 
to the actor and impresario 
Charles Ludlam, who died of 
AIDS in 1987, two La 
Rochefoucauldian pastiches of 
Susan Sontag (“Notes on 
Promiscuity” and ‘Notes on 
Celibacy”), and a variety of other 
obituaries that are constantly 
heaving over at the waist into 
shrieks of laughter, of black 
humor and camp. 

Ground Zerois one of the most 
artful treatments of AIDS, full of 
muffled drums and flamboyant 
cerements, along procession of ~ 
words with Holleran at the wheel 
of the hearse, the headligints on 
bright, a sign on the dashboard 
reading FUNERAL. But even in 
those pieces in this necropolis of 
prose about men who have died, 
he has robbed death of its 
intimacy, making it something 
more — or perhaps less — than 
personal obliteration. In Ground 
Zero it is not individuals who are 
dying but a “community,” a 
“lifestyle,” a “subculture,” an 
“epoch,” not an irreplaceable set 
of memories and habits but a 
certain idyll of — as Holleran 
would see it — debauchery, the 
halcyon days, not of recreational 
but occupational sex. In light of 
its emphasis on the passing of an 
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read them. But the 
author's greatest fans are adults 
with a healthy sense of curiosity. 
Since the 1973 publication of 
Cathedral: The Story of Its 
Construction, his first book, 
Macaulay has tackled one 
building technology at a time, 
painstakingly explaining in City: 
A Story of Roman Planning and 
Construction, then Pyramid, 


The First Draftsman 


David Macauley explains the universe 





by Larry Albert 


technology by saying, “Well, if 
you know what's going on now, 
and what went on in the past, 
you'll be better prepared for 
what's coming in the future. But 
if you're not even paying 
attention to the stuff that exists 
now, you'll be completely numb 
in another 10 years.” And that 
kind of complacency — 
separation from the world 
around us — is what I’m trying to 
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type were constructed. detailed illustrations, humorous — | anything that I tackle these days. Things Work, which is not to say Q: Do you have any favorite 
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humanize complex details. His 
books are not dry manuals; they 
are fanciful stories of buildings 
and their builders. 

Macaulay’s trump card is his 
bizarre, occasionally grisly, but 
usually well-tempered sense of 
humor. Great Moments in 
Architecture, his picture-book 
parody of architectural grandeur, 
looks like a series of outtakes 
from the early descriptive books; 
included are such inventions as a 
hung ceiling for a Notre Dame- 
style cathedral and drawings, in 
the style of the Italian artist 
Piranesi (who depicted luminous 
Roman ruins, much larger than 
they actually were), of the 
remains of old gas stations. Motel 


can openers to nuclear reactors. 
The main character depicted in 
the book is a “great wooly 
mammoth,” who ends up as an 
unwilling victim of most of the 
technologies. In a series of mock 
“inventor’s notebooks,” a 
gushing narrator discusses how 
“the natives” employ a wheel 
and axle to straighten 
mammoths’ tusks, and how 
mammoths react to static 
electricity. Other drawings take 
Piranesi’s tack to an extreme: tiny 
workers toil to make a giant 
zipper work; playful doodled 
children slide down the scroll of a 
violin. 

A native of Burton-on-Trent, 
England, Macaulay moved to 


dismantling it, ina way — 
dismantling it intellectually, 
dismantling it visually, then 
getting a sense of all the parts, 
and then putting them together, 
so that I understand exactly how 
they go together. And that’s the 
discipline that I have to go 
through in order to create what 
amounts to a very 
straightforward, direct, and as 
simple as possible an 
explanation. 

Q: There are a number of 
other “How Things Work” 
books. What did you try to do 
differently in yours? 

A: Make it user-friendly, I 
suppose — I hate to use the old 
jargon. There’s another The Way 


approachable. I’m — in all the 
books — interested in getting 
people to open their eyes and 
look at things around them, 
whether it’s architecture or 
machinery. And I don’t think you 
get people to open their eyes and 
take an interest in the world 
around them unless you first 
make it accessible, unless you 
first welcome them into the 
province. Or unless you choose to 
wake them up and say, “Hey, 
look, this is fascinating. This is a 
wonderful contraption. You use it 
every day. This building stands 
up and you walk by it every day. 
You never look at it and think 
about what's underneath it, what 
supports it, what feeds it.” My job 


mean, you might think it’s the 
scale of a town, but to me that’s 
what a city should be. I can’t 
stand the 60-story things that 
have no scale whatsoever. They 
look spectacular from the air, but 
you know, that’s not how we use 
our cities. It’s wonderful to fly in 
from a distance and see this basic 
Oz-like creation in front of you, 
but eventually you have to get off 
the plane and start walking 
around the streets between these 
buildings, without getting blown 
off your feet. 

The new face of Boston does 
not impress me at all. I mean, it’s 
unrealistic, I'll be the first to 
admit it, but I don’t really get 
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the year 4022 discovers the 20th- 
century Toot ‘n’ C’mon Motel 
and mistakes it for an elaborate 
religious tomb (a toilet seat is 
believed to be a sacred prayer 
collar; Carson cannot figure out 
how plastic “plants that would 
not die” were grown). Why the 
Chicken Crossed the Road, a 
simple story for children, ends on 
a wry, carnivorous note. In one 
drawing in Underground, 
Macaulay’s essentially 
straightforward account of urban 
foundations and sewer systems, a 
hand reaches out of the earth left 
in a hole dug around a fire 
hydrant. There’s a skull hidden in 
there, too. 

The Way Things Work 
(Houghton Mifflin, $24.95) is 
Macaulay’s latest. Through 





architecture in 1969, But he never 
wanted to become an architect, 
he says. 
*” * * 

Q: Are there any secrets to 
explaining something simply? 

A: No, there aren’t any secrets, 
it just turns out to be harder for 
people to do than I would have 
thought. One of the reasons I am 
able to do it now is that, having 
studied architecture for five 
years, I’ve learned how to deal 
with very complex problems.and 
break them down into their 
manageable pieces, and then put 
them back together in some sort 
of logical, defensible way. That 
was the process of learning how 
to create buildings. That process, 
while I don’t apply it to actually 
building, is what I apply to 


pages of text, diagram, text, 
diagram. What the book did not 
do was introduce, encourage, 
invite someone who was not 
already interested in technology 
into the world of technology. It 
was just a terrific reference 
source. 

What I tried to do with The 
Way Things Work was create an 
invitation, basically, to say, 
“Some of this stuff isn’t so bad.” I 
mean, you may be intimidated, 
but it’s not really intimidating 
stuff. We'll make it as gentle and 
supportive as possible. That's the 
big difference. The others tend to 
rely more on diagrammatic stuff, 
or very sophisticated three- 
dimensional drawings. There's a 
sort of playfulness even to the 
style of the drawings in The Way 








explanatory books? Are you 
concerned about technological 
literacy? 

A: Well, lam concerned about 
technological literacy, but Iam 
much more concerned with 
visual literacy. And my way of 
encouraging people to use their 
eyes is to make things more 
accessible, to remind them of 
what's around them to start with, 
to remind them of what they take 
for granted, what they become 
complacent about. Once their 
eyes are opened, they start to see 
more than technology, they start 
to see everything about their built 
environment and their natural 
environment. 

I’m not pushing or promoting 
technology per se; I’m not saying 
even specifically “beware of 





limitations were such that they 
could only go to a certain height. 
Or unless it’s a single tower 
somewhere, you know, a bell 
tower or a church tower, or 
something like that, that has 
some sort of aesthetic to it as well 
as function and serves as a 
landmark, but doesn’t dominate 
an entire city block. 

Q: What have you been 
working on recently? 

A: I’ve been starting work ona 
book about a fossil, which will be 
the next, smaller work. How it 
got where it got, how it became a 
fossil. It has to do with 
continental movement, plate 
tectonics, moving land masses, as 
well as the process of 
fossilization. And the creation of 
stone. C] 
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STRING AND PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 








— instruments form a large group of musical 
instruments which includes the violin family and 
guitar, and also harps, zithers and the piano. All these 
instruments make a sound by causing a taut string to 
vibrate. The string may be bowed, as with the violin 
family, plucked as in guitars, harps and zithers, or 
struck by a hammer as in the piano (see pp.30-1). The 
pitch of the note produced depends on three 


In many string instruments, the 


the body of the instrument, which re: 
the level of sound that is heard 


STRING FINGER 


factors — the length, weight and tension of the string. A 
shorter, lighter or tighter string gives a higher note 


do not make much sound. Their vibration is passed to 
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strings themselves 


sonates to increase 
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THE VIOLIN 


The violin and its relatives are the most expressive of string 
instruments. The violin has four strings of different weights 
These are wound around tuning pegs to produce the correct 
amount of tension, and they sound four “open” notes when 
they are plucked or bowed. The performer stops the strings 
to obtain other notes, pressing one or more strings against 





the fingerboard to shorten the section that vibrates, thus 
raising the pitch of the string 

The front and back of the violin are connected by a short 
sound post, which transmits vibrations to the back The 
whole body vibrates and the sound emerges through the 
{-shaped sound holes on the front of the instrument 
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By an ussion instruments are struck, usually with THE KETTLE- 
1, sticks or mallets, to make a sound. Often the whole DRUM LEX DORMS Saw 

instrument vibrates and makes a crack or crash, asin Kettledrumsor 

castanets and cymbals Their sound does not vary in timpant make San MASK 

pitch and can only be made louder or softer Drums — seunds with a dl 

contain stretched skins, which may vibrate to give a definite pitch (UU | A LU ) promeohaptrony 

pitched note. As with strings, tightening the skin hich can he i ) —- 7 
eo makes the note higher in pitch and smaller drums give S#"ed Turning | ben eibvat 6s iter 

higher notes screws at the side ol the notes louder BA RESONATOR 

Tuned percussion instruments, such as the ao he = pl > , THE XYLOPHONE 

xylophone, have sets of bars that each give a definite aekichdae aun wt The xylophone and similar instruments such as the 

note. The pitch of the note depends on the size of the | i the pitch ie TENSIONING —J vibraphone and marimba have sets of bars arranged like a 

bar, a smaller bar giving a higher pitch pre Noes the chin as ae piano keyboard. Each bar gives out a particular note when 

lower the pitch SHELL struck with a mallet, the longer bars sounding deeper notes. 




















From The Way Things Work, by David Macauley (copyright 1988, Houghton Mifflin) 








Frederick Barthelme’ 
TWO AGAINST ONE 





“The story of a nasty love triangle 
that proves each man hates 
the woman he loves” 


—New York Times Book Review 


6G Two AGAINST ONE 


is by far the most powerful, disturbing and inte- 
rior of Mr. Barthelme’s fictions. ..the combative 
note and the bad odds of the novel’s title refer to 
the sex war waged unceasingly in its pages. In its 
determination to pare away the layers of irony, 
casual self-deception and bravado that obscure 
the reality of modern marriage, Two Against 
One is intermittently shocking and admirably 
brave. And—at least for this bide reader—the 
book is charged throughout with the voyeuristic 
fascination of a report from behind enemy lines. 
Without psychologizing or overstepping the 
boundaries of its witty fictional world, the novel 
confronts areas of male sexuality—fear and 
distrust of women, the compulsion to separate 
sex from love...even a certain dislike for the 
messiness of sex itself—that have rarely been 
written about so honestly, not for fear of alarm- 
ing women (when has that ever been a limiting 
factor?) but because of the challenge these issues 
pose to men’s sense of themselves and to our 
traditional notions of manhood... 


6G Two AGAINST ONE 


is exceptionally readable—funny, deft and 
engaging. ..Barthelme’s portrait of the midlife 
late-20th-century American married man is not, 
as they say, a pretty picture, but rather a strong, 
unsparing one. Reading it, we keep asking: Has . ms 
it really come to this? Are men and women ‘ — a 
really so at odds? This is very much a novel for . = 
these unsettling times, when we are learning to 
recognize the truth by how deeply we long to 
disbelieve it. | | —Francine Prose, 
New York Times Book Review 





WIN Weidenfeld & Nicolson 
New York 
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TAO FOR THE ROAD: A little 
over a year ago, Harper & Row 
set the publishing industry on its 
ear by offering an extraordinary 
$130,000 advance to Stephen 
Mitchell for his new translation 
of the Tao te Ching. Best known 
for his radiant English renderings 
of the poetry and prose of Rilke, 
Mitchell has proven himself 
worthy of Harper’s high esteem 
and heavy bankroll. Published in 
November, his handsome 
annotated edition of Lao-Tzu’s 
book of wisdom is already in its 
second printing, and is 
continuing to move briskly. But 
Mitchell, whose background 
includes extensive Zen training 
as well as advanced studies at 
Yale and the University of Paris, 
has no intentions of altering his 
career in light of worldly success. 
When he completes work ona 
selection of poems by the Israeli 
poet Don Paquis this spring for 
North Point Press, it will bring to 
a close his translation projects for 
the foreseeable future. ‘I’ve 
always worked from a strong 
sense of wanting to follow my 
magnetic attractions,” Mitchell 
says. ‘The kind of poetry I’m 
interested in comes out of a 
spiritual transparency, a sacred 
dimension — there needs to be 
that connection for me.” So 
what's next for the semi-retired 
translator? To begin with, a debut 
collection of his own poems and 
prose pieces, Parables and 
Portraits, which he expects to be 
out later this year. 


ENCORE: Cambridge writer and 
Phoenix contributor Sven 
Birkerts’s first book, An Artificial 
Wilderness: Essays on 
Twentieth-Century Literature, 
cast its net over a startling range 
of modern fiction and criticism, 
sounding the depths of art, 
culture, and the age for 
unsuspected resonances and 
challenging conjectures. 
Birkerts’s second volume of 
reviews and commentary, The 
Electric Life: Essays on Modern 
Poetry, promises to bring the 
same formidable intelligence to 
the poet's craft. Due out in 
February from Morrow, the book 
will assay such diverse poets as 
Larkin, Rilke, Ashbery, Rich, 
Keats, and Pasternak, and more 
generally examine the effect of 
mass media on the poetic idiom. 


HITHER. .. ‘Travel writing” has 
long been a mildly demeaning 
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by David Barber 


moniker, conjuring up images of 
boilerplate prose written by 
junketeers who feast profitably 
off our hunger for faraway 
climes. But the modern 
travelogue has a more 
distinguished tradition as well — 
thoughtful encounters with 
distinctive places and cultures by 
Kate Simon, Jan Morris, and Paul 
Theroux spring to mind, in 
addition to expeditions into the 
soul of a region as practiced by 
Graham Greene and V.S Naipaul. 
It is heartening to observe that 
this spirit seems to be at work in 
four vigorous travel series, 
booklists calculated to appeal less 
to the armchair tourist than to the 
seriously inquisitive. British 
journalist and poet James 
Fenton’s All the Wrong Places: 
Adrift in the Politics of the Pacific 
Rim, hard-edged chronicles of 
unrest in Southeast Asia, is the 
season's top paperback offering 
from the gallantly eclectic 
Atlantic Monthly Press Traveller 
series; other new titles include 
Behind the Wall: A Journey 
Through China, by Colin 
Thubron, and In Trouble Again: 
A Journey Between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, by Redmond 
O’Hanlon. Vintage Departures, 
an imprint now over a dozen 
titles strong, specializes in off- 
the-beaten-track adventure 
narratives that tend toward th: 
wild and woolly; despite an 
apparent preponderance of 
forbidding jungles, furious 
rapids, and bushwhacking 
swagger, the idea here seems tu 
be some honest, if rather hairy 
chested, portrayals of the wor d’s 
few lingering rough edges. The 
latest releases are Nick 
Danziger’s Danziger’s Trave: 
recounting a flyblown trek ac 

the war-torn Asian frontier, é 


Tim Cahill’s A Wolverine Is 
Eating My Leg, a grab bag of the 
author’s various brushes with 
howling wildernesses. 





Lightfoot’s Balm in Gilead is 
the latest offering from the 
Radcliffe Biography Series. 








.-AND YON: Ecco Press, 
meanwhile, seems intent on 
occupying a more archival niche. 
Under the Ecco Travels label it 
has thus far released handsome 
editions of oft-marginalized 
travel works by Henry James 
(Italian Hours), André Gide 
(Amyntas: North African 
Journals), and Dickens (Pictures 
from Italy). Ecco’s fall list 
includes two volumes of lyrical 
reflections rescued from 


Victorian shadows: Augustus 


Hare in Italy, selections culled 
from the author's extensive 19th- 
century writings on the Italian 
picturesque, and The Journey's 





Echo, excerpts from British writer 
Freya Stark’s accounts of life in 
Bagdad, Persia, Turkey, and 
Greece. The latter title is one of 
the few historically compelling 
accounts penned by a pioneering 
female traveler that has not come 
to us courtesy of Beacon Press. 
The Boston publisher's 
Virago/Beacon Traveler Series, 
now comprising 16 books, has in 
recent years been studiously re- 
publishing out-of-print works 
written by women who lived 
abroad in an age quick to brand 
them as brazen hussies. Of this: 
year’s titles, the highest accolades 
have gone to My Journey to 
Lhasa, by Alexandra David-Neel, 
and Travels in West Africa, by 
Mary Kingsley. 


OPUS POSTHUMOUS: Primo 
Levi's death from an apparent 
suicide nearly two years ago was 
an achingly tragic end for a writer 
whose work had come to 
embody a profound tenacity and 
forbearance of will. Although he 
is best known for memoirs and 
novels that drew their 
metaphorical fizz from his work 
as a chemist ( The Periodic Table, 
The Monkey’s Wrench) and 
especially for his chistled, stoic 
recountings of his imprisonment 
at Aushwitz, Levi's writings span 
a more generous arc of genre and 
mood than is generally 
recognized. Two new volumes 
set for release in the US should 
help remedy that perception. In 
mid January Faber will publish 
Levi's Collected Poems, 
translated from the Italian by 
Ruth Feldman. And due out in 
February from Simon and 
Schuster is a collection of Levi's 
essays and occasional writings, 
Other People’s Trades, 
reflections on art, the natural 
world, and the life of the mind 
that Levi referred to as “the fruit 
of my roaming about as a curious 
dilettante for more than a 
decade.” 


END OF THE LINE: Boston’s 
dwindling ranks of book 
publishers will be one thinner by 
month’s end. Ballinger 
Publishing Company, a 
subsidiary of Harper and Row 
based in Harvard Square for 
more than a dozen years, is being 
relocated to New York under the 
helm of newly named publisher 
and president Mark Greenberg. 
The decision seems to have been 
a sudden one on the part of the 





Rupert Murdoch-led Harper 
brass, who had reassured the 14-. 
person Cambridge staff upon 
buying out Harper nearly two 
years ago that the company was 
committed to keeping Ballinger 
intact. Originally an arm of 
Lippincott, Ballinger was initially 
distinguished by a list strong in 
education, economics, and 
environmental studies, but 
marketplace pressures eventually 
precipitated a shift to business 
and management titles in the mid 
‘80s. None of the current 
Ballinger staff will be retained. 


BIO BELT: Harvard sociologist 
Sarah Lawrence Lightfoot’s Balm 
in Gilead: Journey of a Healer, 
published last month by 
Addison-Wesley, is an eminent 
daughter’s tribute to an eminent 
mother, a stirring portrait of a 
black family’s embattled rise in 
the world. Early reviews of 
Lightfoot’s intimate biography of 
noted child psychologist 
Margaret Morgan Lawrence have 
praised the book for its eloquent 
candor about issues of race, 
kinship, and gender, its 
compassionate mingling of the 
personal and the political. Future 
critical accolades for Balm in 
Gilead should take note of the 
fact that it is only the most recent 
title in the increasingly 
distinguished Radcliffe 
Biography Series, a decade-old 
project with the aim of 
publishing “contemporary 
portraits of timeless women.” 
Emily Dickinson, Simone Weil, 
Dorothy Day, Gertrude Stein, 
Mary Cassatt, and Anna Freud 
are among the gallery of 
prominent artists and thinkers 
thus far canvassed in the 12- 
volume series. Inspired by 
Radcliffe’s 1971 publication, 
Notable American Women, the 
series has expanded and 
flourished under general editor 
Merloyd Lawrence, who says 
that the overarching idea behind 
the books is to find “new slants 
on lives that are well known, or 
new ways of telling lives.” Part of 
the task, she acknowledges, is 
promoting rediscovery, second 
looks. “We definitely want to do 
more in the way of unveiling 
women whose accomplishments 
have been neglected, to give 
them their due.” The next title in 
the series will be a biography of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, written by 
Lexington author Paula 
Blanchard. O 











AIDS: TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING 











AIDS and Its Metaphors 
SUSAN SONTAG 


metaphor in our culture. 


the illness. 


Farrar, Straus, & Giroux 


Few books published in our time have been as 
influential as Illness as Metaphor, Susan Sontag's now 
classic essay on the use of illness as a figure or 


AIDS and its Metaphors is Sontag's long-awaited 
consideration of the metaphors with which this illness 
is encumbered and distorted and of the appetite in our 
society for worst-case or apocalyptic scenarios. It will 
change the way people think about AIDS and dispel 
many of the myths and prejudices that afflict those with 


Sontag will speak at the Harvard Book Store 
Cafe/Boston Public Library Author Series on Jan. 25th, 
6:00 p.m, at the BPL. All profits from book sales that 
evening will be donated to the AIDS Action Committee. 





$14.95 


All 5: Cultural Analysis/Cultural Activism 
DOUGALS CRIMP 
AIDS has precipated a crisis that is not primarily 
medical, or even social and political; AIDS has 
precipitated a crisis of signification. The "meaning" of 
AIDS is hotly contested in all of the discourses that 
conceptualize it and seek to respond to it. AIDS: 
Cultural Analysis/Cultural Activism takes this battle over 
meaning as it premise. 
Con ributors include Leo Bersani, author of The 
Freudian Body; Jan Zita Grover, medical editor at San 
Fra. ‘sco General Hospital; Suki Ports, former 

exe. tive director of the New York City Minority Task 
Force on AIDS; and Max Navarre, editor of the People 
With AIDS Coalition monthly Newline.. 
In addition the book contains a portfolio of manifestos, 
articles, letters, and photographs from the publications 
of the PWA Coalition. 


MIT Press $9.95 paper 
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Thinking AIDS 


GOLDSBY 


community. 





Addison Wesley 


MARY CATHERINE BATESON and RICHARD 


In this insightful, passionate book, anthropologist and 
writer Mary Cathern Bateson and biologist Richard 
Goldsby show how the AIDS epidemic forces us to 
think anew about the shape of our culture and our 
biological future.Brilliantly written and elegantly 
argued, it is about life, not death, and about the 
potential we all have, especially in the face of AIDS, to 
forge a new understanding of human diversity and 


"A landmark exploration of the significance of the AIDS 
epidemic and its impact on social justice." 
-Johnetta Cole, Ph.D., President Spelman College 


$12.95 
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Literary calendar 





by Robin Dougherty 


TUESDAY/3 

RENE CHOINERE reads at 8 p.m. 
at the Community Chrurch Bldg., 
565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Open reading follows. 
Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. (Elevator available for 
handicap access.) Free; call 
742-1538. 

WEDNESDAY/4 

PLEASANT STREET WRITING 
BRIGADE invites all women to an 
ongoing open discussion of 
members’ works at 7:30'p,m. at the 
Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
TUESDAY/10 

ANN MCKIM reads from her 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Chrurch Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Sponsored by 
New Writers’ Collective. (Elevator 
available for handicap access.) 
Free; call 742-1538. ° 
WEDNESDAY/11 

PLEASANT STREET WRITING 
BRIGADE invites all women to an 
ongoing open discussion of 
members’ works at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
THURSDAY/12 

TAYLOR BRANCH reads from 
his book Parting the Waters: 
America in the King Years 1954-63 
at 6 p.m. at Adams House, a 
Harvard residence located on 
Plympton St., around the corner 
from the Harvard Book Store, 1256 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. A reception 
and book signing follows 
immediately after at the Harvard 
Book Store. Free; call 661-1515. 
TUESDAY/17 

WALLY BUTTS reads from his 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Chrurch Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Sponsored by 
New Writers’ Collective. (Elevator 
available for handicap access.) 
Free; call 742-1538. 
WEDNESDAY/18 

PLEASANT STREET WRITING 
BRIGADE invites all women to an 
ongoing open discussion of 
members’ works at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
THURSDAY/19 

EDGAR ALLAN POE’s 180th 
birthday is celebrated today with 
several events here in the city of 
his birth. “Poe Alone: The Last 
Lecture” is a dramatic re-creation 
of Poe’s final public appearance, 
made two weeks before his death 
in Baltimore in 1849. Presented by 
actor Norman George, the 





“Deep into that darkness peering”: The birthday of Edgar Allan 
Poe (b. Boston, 1808) is celebrated in performance January 19 





performance features selection of 
Poe’s works and opinions. It’s 
followed by “Portraits of Poe,” a 
photographic-slide presentation, 
presented by Poe scholar Clifford 
Krainik and featuring copies of Poe 
daguerreotypes and other Poe 
memorabilia. (This event is a 
benefit for the Edgar Allan Poe 
Museum in Richmond, Virginia.) 
Tickets to the performance and 
slide show, which take place at 8 
p.m. at Old South Meeting House, 
310 Washington St., Boston, are 
available from Bostix, Ticketron, 
and Teletron. In addition, a bronze 
plaque by sculptor Robert Shure, 
which commemorates Poe’s 
connections to Boston is installed 
later this week at the corner of 
Carver and Boylston Streets, facing 
in Boston Common. In case you're 
wondering, Poe was born in 1808 
on Carver Street in Boston’s old 
theater district. 

SATURDAY /21 

A WINTER WONDERLAND, a 
performance by storyteller Jennifer 
Justice, is presented by Storytellers 
in Concert at 2 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden Street, 
in Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $5 in advance, $6 at the 
door, and $3 for students and 
seniors. Call 628-5865. 
GRANDPA’‘’S BIRTHDAY, a 
performance by storyteller Michael 
Parent about a French-Canadian 
grandfather in a Maine milltown, is 
presented by Storytellers in 
Concert at 8 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden Street, 
in Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $6 in advance, $7 at the 
door, and $5 for students and 
seniors. Call 628-5865. 

TUESDAY /24 

JIM RINFEL reads from his novel 
The Five Cars at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Open reading follows. 
Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. (Elevator available for 
handicap access.) Free; call 
742-1538. 

WORDSWORTH READINGS, a 
new series featuring readings by 
writers of fiction and nonfiction, 
kicks off its inaugural season with 
a reading by David Leavitt, author 
of Family Dancing and The Lost 
Language of Cranes, who reads 
from his new novel Equal 
Affection, “an intimate portrait of a 
family and its emotional struggle to 
come to gripes with the death of its 
matriarch.” Eric Kraft, president of 
PEN New England introduces 
Leavitt at 5:30 p.m., and the 








reading is followed by an 
autographing session, at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, in 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Admission is free, but you'll need 
to get a ticket; you can obtain one 
in advance from the Brattle box 
office or from WordsWorth, in 
Harvard Square. Call 354-5201 for 
information. 

WEDNESDAY /25 

SUSAN SONTAG reads from her 
book AIDS and Its Metaphors at 6 
p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston, followed 
by a reception and book signing 
immediately afterward at the 
Harvard Book Store Café, 190 
Newbury Street, Boston. Free; call 
661-1515. 

PLEASANT STREET WRITING 
BRIGADE invites all women to an 
ongoing open discussion of 
members’ works at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
FRIDAY/27 

THE FORGOTTEN STORY, a 
performance by storyteller Doug 
Lipman, featuring an evening of 
“tales about wise Jewish men, 
mystical journeys, tales of 
cleverness, and kindness, and 
Judaism's unconventional heroes,” 
is presented by Storytellers in 
Concert at 8 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden Street, 
in Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $6 in advance, $7 at the 
door, and $5 for students and 
seniors. Call 628-5865. 
TUESDAY/31 

PREMIER OF “PRIMETIME 
BOOKS,” a collaboration between 
Harvard Book Store and WGBH, 
featuring a talk by John 
Newhouse, author of War and 
Peace in the Nuclear Age, and 
video clips of the 13-part WGBH- 
produced series based on the book 
(which premieres January 23 on 
Channel 2). The event begins at 6 
p.m. at Adams House, a Harvard 
residence located on Plympton St., 
around the corner from the book 
store at 1256 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 661-1515. 
JIM FORITANO reads from his 
work at 8 p.m. at the Community 
Chrurch Bldg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Square, Boston. Open 
reading follows. Sponsored by 
New Writers’ Collective. (Elevator 
available for handicap access.) 
Free; call 742-1538. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking VISTA 
volunteers to work on a variety of 
literacy projects in Massachusetts 
communities. Volunteers will work 
in the CLC’s Boston headquarters 
and in communites statewide to 
help coordinate the delivery of 
adult basic education and English- 
as-a-second-language services to 
adults: Td be a volunteer you must 
be 18 years of age and have a high- 
school diploma or GED and be 
willing to make a commitment for 
one year. There is a monthly 
subsistence allowance, a monthly 
stipend, and comprehensive health 
insurance. For information call 
727-5717 or write Commonwealth 
Literacy Campaign, 100 Nashua 
St., Rm. 946, Boston 02114. 
DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on 
the last Friday of each month. In 
order to place a listing for a reading 
or other literary event, bring it or 
send it to PLS Calendar listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215 by the 
penultimate Thursday of the 
month. Each issue’s listings run 
from the publication date through 
the end of the following month. 
(Sorry, we can’t take any listings 
over the phone.) There is no 
charge, but your copy is subject to 
our revision and to space 
limitations. Include the date, time, 
place, and nature of your event, 
and how much it costs. (If it’s free, 
specify “free” or “no charge.” 


Without price information we can’t 


print your listing.) We welcome 
photos for possible inclusion, but 
can’t be responsible for returning 
them. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS 5 P.M. ON THE 
PENULTIMATE THURSDAY 
OF EACH MONTH. 0 








Headachy? Depressed? Paranoid? Just plain irritable? 
Do you often experience dizziness, flushing of the skin, nausea, heart 
palpitations, insomnia? Is your child hyperactive or emotionally 
troubled? If you suffer such symptoms, you may be one of the millions 
of Americans who is sensitive to monosodium glutamate (MSG). 


Recent studies have linked MSG sensitivity to migraine, asthma, 
arthritis and Alzheimer’s. The use of MSG in packaged, processed and 
fast foods is increasing. It is served to us in the finest restaurants and to 
our children in school. If you have tried all the available sources of 
information— medical, pyschological, 
nutritional — without success, now is 
the time to investigate the possibility 
that you are MSG sensitive. 

In Bad Taste: The MSG Syndrome 
by George R. Schwartz, M.D. (the 
only full-length book on the subject) 
could provide the answers. Find out: 
what MSG is, how it affects your 
body, what foods contain it, how it is 
hidden by misleading labeling, how 
to avoid it, and much more. In Bad 
Taste is available at your bookstore, 
or send $14.95 (plus $2 shipping) to 
Health Press, PO Box 367, Santa Fe, 
NM 87504. Or call 800 288-0718. 
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Signed T. Roosevelt, Pooh Books .. .~“s 
19th Century Photographs ... 


Dana, Richard Henry Jr. Two Years Dickens, Charles. Complete Works 
Before the Mast. NY, 1840. ‘1st ed Houghton Mifflin, 1894 32 vols 
1st issue. Black cloth Spine repaired Darley illus.) Decorative red cloth 
$1500.00 $400.00 
Winsor, Justin. Memorial History of 
Boston. 4 vols. Leather $350.00 
Binyon, Lawrence. The Drawings & 
Engravings of William Blake 1922 
#34/200 250.00 
Dodgson, Campbell. The Etchings of 
James McNeil Whistler. 1922 
#5/200 $250.00 
Williams, William Carlos. Collected 
Later Poems. 1950. Special Ed 
#8/50. Signed 250.00 
Stillman, W.J. Poetic Localities of 
Cambridge Boston, 1876 Original 
photos $150.00 
Fowles & Pinter. The French 
Lieutenant's Woman A screenplay 
1981. #218/360 $125.00 
Milne, A.A. Now We Are Six 1957 
Reprint. Signed by Christopher Rob- 
in. When We Were Very Young 1957 
Signed by Christopher Robin 
each $100.00 





(Cabinet Photos) A collection of 150 
photos of American and European 
statesmen, authors, and actors in- 
cluding: Dickens, Edison, Stowe 
Eliot, Darwin, Lincoln, Twain, and 
Queen Victoria $1500.00 


Coburn, Alvin Langdon. London. 20 
tipped-in photos. New leather spine 


$1250.00 
Curtis, Edward S. The prospectus to 
North American indians. introduc- 
tion by T Roosevelt. Signed by TR 
$1000.00 


Audsiey & Bowes. Keramic Art of 
Japan. London, 1875 2 vol Full red 
leather. Chromolithographs 

$750.00 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Big, Game 
Hunting 1899 Ltd Signed. $500.00 


BRATTLE BOOK SHOP 
PROPRIETOR KENNETH GLOSS 


9 West Street, Downtown Boston Monday - Saturday 9.00 - 5.30 
MasterCard/Visa and American Express We ship books woridwide 


(G17) 542-0210 1-800-447-9595 4 
We buy and sell fine libraries <0@ 
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# 
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“Italian art historian Banti's imaginutive recreatiGhan ae life of artist 


Artemisia Gentileschi (1590-1642), is a sensitive, work of psy 
chological portraiture, fluently translated by Conti An 
intricate, self-reflective work of art. Banti’s rich poelicdl, wonder 
fully idiosyncratic prose amply rewards the attentive-teader.” 
Publishers Weekly. $21.00 ; 






available at bookstores or from 
University of Nebraska Press - 901 N 17 - ti 
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Travelers! 






Get Ready To Hit The Road! 


Before heading for the sun, the ski slopes or more exotic places, drop into the Coop for travel books and guides to help you plan the trip of a lifetime! 
Frommer's $-A-Day Guides™ No matter where you're going, these guides help you uncover bargains in hotels, pensions, 
bed-and-breakfasts, private homes and dorms. Europe, Spain & Morocco, Mexico, Hawaii and more. 
Frommer's™ Dollarwise™ Guides whether you're on a tight budget or going first-class, these guides tell you exactly 
where to find the best vacation values in Brazil, Austria & Hungary, California & Las Vegas, England & Scotland, France, Italy and more. 
Baedeker Guides From the Costa Brava to Japan to San Francisco, these are the granddaddies of guide books. With full-color 
photos, detailed maps, and full-size road map for easy driving. 
Insight Guides From APA Productions. The colors of the world come alive in these beautifully detailed guides that cover the 
sights, history, culture and festivals of many different lands including Asia, Europe, Africa, the Americas, Florida and Mexico, too. 
Mobil Road Atlas And Trip Planning Guide The best atlas and trip planner available, from the most trusted name in 
American travel guides. Includes $100 worth of discount coupons. 











OME OE LTE LIDS, 
® HARVARD SQUARE camanince m-sarT 9:20-5:45; THUR. "TL 8:30 ty 
MIT COOP AT KENDALL. 3 camerince CENTER M-F: 9:15-7:00 PM; THUR ‘TIL 8:30; SAT 9:15-5:45 
-~ COOP AT LONGWOOD, 233 Loncwoon AVE. M,T,W,F: 9:15-7; THUR 'TIL 8:20; SAT 9:15-5:45 TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 


1-800-792-5170 


DURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 
PARK FREE IN HARVARD SQUARE”-1 HOUR IN THE CHURCH STREET LOT OR 2 HOURS IN UNIVERSITY PLACE OR CHARLES SQ. GARAGE. 
PARK FREE IN KENDALL SQUARE’. 2 HOURS MON-FRIIN 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE GARAGE. PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD*-BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 PM AND ALL DAY SATURDAY 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MINIMUM COOP PURCHASE-VALIDATE PARKING TICKET AT THE COOP CASHIER'S DESK 
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BOSTON PHOENIX 


THE MOST 

USEFUL GUIDE 

TO NEW YEAR’S EVE 
IN BOSTON 
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PRIME QFHIGE SPAGE 


as low as $15.00 


Introducing Commonwealth Town Cars, a service from the professionals at Commonwealth 
imousine. 
A Chauffeured Town Car for the Price of a Taxi 
To the airport, to the theatre, to a restaurant — to any destination as little as ten minutes away. 
No Hourly Minimum 
Experienced, uniformed drivers, luxurious late model town cars, radio dispatched from in-town 
locations for prompt service. 


Ride with the Best 
The same standards in luxury transportation that have made Commonwealth Limousine the choice of 
clients throughout New England 


Ssuscen eet Ch __ 
787-3524 


charge accounts invited all major credit cards accepted 
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ROGER JONES" 


Lilet Geter oe 

“Too often, New Year's Eve turns out to be a big blur, which is 
unfortunate + especially-in Boston, where there's so much going oh. To 
help make this-First Night a night to remember, we've put together a 
great guide to the evening. Inside you'll find complete listings of First 
Night events by time and by category, a map of event locations, quick 
interviews with featured artists, and a summary of all the information you 
need to make the most out of the First. 

Special thanks go to Jeffrey Steinberg of Digital Review for 
transferring the listings through several computer systems so we could 
get them into print. 

The contents of the Boston Phoenix First Night Companion are 
copyright 1988 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. Reproduction without 
permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 


4 FIRST THINGS FIRST by Bob Sullivan 
Everything you need to know about First Night 


8 FIRST NIGHT MAP 


10 SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
First Night by the hour 


11 WHO’S ON FIRST by Todd Hyten 
Portraits of the artists, continuing through the section 


20 GUIDE TO ARTISTS 
First Night by category 


28 CONTRIBUTORS 
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Having A Party? 
CALL 
BALLUNACY 


ion? j x Balloon Bouquets * Champagne 
ore: ’ * Exotic Dancers (m/f) * Flower 
m * Clowns Arrangements 
*Singing Telegrams * Tuxedoed Delivers 
* Gorilla-Grams (m/f) 
* Joke-A-Grams “Teddy Bear - Grams 
* Bartenders * Same Day Service 


% 


BACHELOR AND BACHELORETTE 
PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY 


730-4194 


Invite us to your next 
party 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Everything you need to know about First Night 
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WHERE TO 
GET BUTTONS 





A First Night button, allowing 
admission to almost all performances, 
costs $5 in advance and $6 on New 
Year's Eve. Buttons are sold at all Au 
Bon Pain French Bakery Cafés, 
Brigham’s Ice Cream stores, Star 
Markets, and Purity Supreme, 


Heartland, and Angelo’s supermarkets. 


They are also available at Tower 
Records, the Out of Town News and 
Ticket Agency at Harvard Square, the 
Quincy Market information center, 
and the visitor information booths at 
Boston Common and Prudential 
Center. Buttons may be purchased, 
with service fees, through the Bostix 
booth at Faneuil Hall, the Ticketron 
outlet at the Berklee Performance 
Center, and by phone through Teletron 
(at 720-3434 or 800-382-8080). 

On New Year's Eve only, buttons will 
be sold at John Hancock Hall from 2 to 
10 p.m. and at the Hynes Convention 
Center from 2 to 11 p.m. The First 
Night Information Trolleys (Old 
Town trolleys) — at City Hall Plaza, the 
Park Street MBTA station, the Frog 
Pond at Boston Common, and Copley 
Square — will sell buttons from noon to 
11 p.m. Finally, buttons may be 
purchased at most performance sites a 
half-hour before the first performance 
and between shows. 

First Night posters are on sale at the 
Bostix booth at Faneuil Hall. On New 
Year's Eve only, they will also be 
available at the Information Trolleys, 
the Hynes Convention Center, and the 
visitor information booth at Boston 
Commoii. 





o b 


First Night buttons are also good for 
free admission (December 31 only) to 
the ‘Antiques at the Castle” show at 
the Park Plaza Hotel from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. The show features more than 100 
exhibitors and continues on January 1 
during the same hours. 


WHERE TO 
GET TICKETS 


Advance tickets are required only for 
the shows at John Hancock Hall, 
featuring Air Jazz and the Chinese 
Acrobats of Taiwan. Tickets are $8 and 
are available through December 31 at 
Out of Town News, the visitor infor- 
mation booths at Boston Common 
and the Prudential Center, the Bostix 
booth at Faneuil Hall, all Ticketron . 
outlets, and through Teletron (Bostix, 
Ticketron, and Teletron all add service 
charges). On New Year's Eve, they will 
also be sold at John Hancock Hall. 
This is the only First Night program 
with reserved seating. 


WHERE TO 
GET MASKS 








First Night masks will be sold for $2 
at the Hynes Convention Center and at 
the four Information Trolleys (at City 
Hall Plaza, the Park Street MBTA stop, 
the Frog Pond at Boston Common, and 
Copley Square). For a little more money, 
you can choose from among the plastic 
and rubber masks at downtown joke 
shops. Jack’s Joke Shop, 197 Tremont 
St., and Little Jack Horner Joke and 
Magic, 50 Bromfield St., are open until 6 
p.m. Shop owners report that the most 
popular faces at Hallowe’en were 
Freddy Krueger and Michael Dukakis. 
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Be thankful that New Year's Eve tastes 
tend to the more festive. Lone Ranger- 
type masks with feathers are the best 
sellers. 

To make your own mask, go to the 
Children’s Museum, 300 Congress St., 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. on December 30 
or 31. Admission is $3; if you do not 
have a First Night button, there is an 
additional fee of $2 for materials. Or you 
can have your face painted from 2 to 11 
p.m. at the Registration Hall of the 
Hynes Convention Center. 


ABOUT 
FIRST NIGHT 


First Night is a non-profit corporation 
that depends on contributions and 
volunteers. For information on how you 
can help in either capacity, call 542-7623 
or write to First Night, Inc., Box 573, 
Back Bay Annex, Boston, MA 02117. 





SCHEDULE OF EVENTS BEGINS ON PAGE 10 
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HOW TO 
KEEP WARM 





You're likely to be going in and out of 
buildings all night, so the trick is not to 
get too warm. “If you have one heavy 
piece, you can get overheated, 
especially if you're going to be active,’ 
says Pat Flynn, chief of Visitor Services 
at the Blue Hills Reservation in Quincy 

Wear garments that can be added and 
removed easily. A hat can be more 
effective in retaining heat than an extra 
sweater. And deep pockets in a coat or 
vest are good places to store hats and 
gloves. 

Clothes closest to the skin should be 
made of materials that do not trap 
perspiration. One of the best materials is 
wool, Cotton is among the worst 
materials, but a combination of cotton 
and wool might prove the most 
comfottable. 

Flynn also warns against outer coats 
that “fit like a glove.” Wearing a coat 
that is slightly large allows you to add a 
vest or sweater underneath. 


WHAT 
TO BRING 


In Boston, rain is as likely as snow on 
New Year's Eve, so an umbrella could 
come in handy. Extra gloves or even 
socks might be useful, in case your first 
pair get wet. 

With a handful of MBTA tokens, you 
can avoid the inevitable long lines at the 
stations. But don’t worry about the ride 
home — the T will be free between 10 
p.m. and 1:30 a.m. 

Food won't be cheap anywhere, so 
you may want to stash some snacks in 
your coat pockets. Bring things that 
won't be affected by the temperatures 
indoors or out, like candy bars or cheese 
and crackers. Leave the tuna 
sandwiches at home. 





WHAT NOT 
TO BRING 


There are the obvious no-nos. Public 
consumption of alcohol is illegal, and 
performance sites will not let you in 
with it. Most places won't even let you 
in with a thermos. The churches have 
seen enough audience members spill 
coffee down their aisles. Eating and 
smoking are also forbidden at indoor 
sites. 

Bulky things, such as chairs or 








coolers, are more trouble than they're 
worth. The subways will be crowded 
enough with people, and there’s no 
place to have a picnic. 

Finally, forget the car. The city is 
making no effort to make parking easier 
on New Year's Eve. 


HOW TO 
GET THERE 





First Night organizers strongly 
discourage anyone from driving into the 
city. The MBTA will provide additional 
trains on all subway and commuter-rail 
lines to handle the crowds, and service 
will be free after 10 p.m. The last trains 
out of Boston on all lines will be at 1:30 
a.m. 

If you're coming from a suburb 
without MBTA service, drive to one of 
the outlying subway stations. They tend 
to have more parking, and the trains 
will be less crowded when you board. 
Stations with the largest parking areas 
include Alewife (on the Cambridge- 
Arlington line) and Braintree on the 
Red Line, Wonderland on the Blue 
Line, and Riverside (in Newton) on the 
Green Line. Oak Grove, at the northern 
end of the Orange Line, has a relatively 
small parking lot, but offers a quick ride 
to downtown. 

With limited street parking, those 
who drive into the city will likely end up 
in a garage. Some of the larger parking 
facilities can be found at the USA Cheri 
movie complex and the Back Bay 
Hilton (on Dalton St., between Mass 
Ave and Huntington Ave.), the 
Prudential Center (off Boylston St.), 
Copley Place (off Huntington Ave.), 
Lafayette Place (at Downtown 
Crossing), the Transportation Building 
(at Park Plaza), and Boston Common. 
Other sites may be available in the 
Theater District or on streets in the Back 
Bay or downtown. 

Once you're in town, avoid the T at 
all costs. The Green Line in particular 
will be crowded and slow. Out-of- 
towners will discover that the walks 
between subway stops are surprisingly 
short. If the pedestrian traffic becomes 
too much, walk around the hub of 
activity. 


WHEN TO 
GET THERE 





Except for the shows at John Hancock 





Hall, audiences are admitted on a first 
come, first-seated basis, so it is a good 
idea to arrive at performance sites about 
15 minutes early, especially at churches 
and other buildings with limited 
seating. Late admission is up to the 
management's discretion. 


WHERE 
TO MEET 





If you're part of a group that is likely 
to become separated (i.e., two or more), 
arrange a meeting site before you get 
into Boston. Well-lit areas without First 
Night activities are good for avoiding 
crowds. The State House, the JFK 
Federal Building next to City Hall, and 
the Old State House are all near the 
action but are not hosting any events. 

If you're meeting people who are not 
familiar with Boston, a towering 
landmark could come in handy. Try the 
plaza at the front entrance to the 
Hancock Tower or the center of the 
shopping plaza at the Prudential 
Center. 

If you must meet someone at a 
subway station, make it the Orange 
Line’s spacious Back Bay station, just a 
block from Copley Place. The station is 
also the site of a performance by Dance 
Collective from 7:30 to 10 p.m. 

Stores in the First Night festivities 
area tend to be small, and most will be 
closing in the early evening. Tower 
Records, at the corner of Mass Ave and 
Boylston St., has three floors of 
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browsing space and closes at midnight. 
Pick a floor first. 
Lost or found children should be 

reported to 911, to a police officer, or to 
‘one of three area police stations: Police 
Headquarters at 154 Berkeley St., Area 
A station at 40 New Sudbury St., and 
‘Area D station at 7 Warren Ave. 


‘PHONE 
NUMBERS 





For general information about First 
Night events, call 542-1399. After 5 p.m., 
there will be a recorded message at this 
number. People with physical 
disabilities should call performance 
sites before 5 p.m. to ensure access to 
seats. Additional information about 
access to indoor sites is available at the 
First Night number. 

For information about traveling on 
the MBTA, call 722-3200. The T also 
offers a recording about current travel 
conditions (722-5050). For road 
conditions, call 973-7500. 

In-town taxi services with 24-hour 
service include Ambassador Brattle 
Taxi (492-1100), Checker Taxi 
(536-7000), Independent Taxi 
Operators (426-8700), Red Cab 
(734-5000), and Town Taxi (536-5000). 

The First Night people promise that 
nothing will be canceled because of bad 
weather. If you don’t like surprises, 
however, check out the latest weather 
forecast at 936-1234 before you leave. 
To count down the seconds to midnight, 
call New England Telephone time at 
637-1234 to synchronize your watch 
(the number is likely to be busy well 
before the witching hour). 

As usual, dial 911 for emergency 
assistance or medical service. 


WHERE TO EAT 





By 6 p.m., restaurants along the First 
Night thoroughfares will be packed. If 
you haven't made reservations, look for 
restaurants that serve lower-priced 
meals (so that diners don’t feel 
compelled to take two hours to eat), 
don’t take reservations, and are about a 
10-minute walk from crowded 
performance sites. 

The fast-food areas at the Corner 
Mall and Lafayette Place, both near the 
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Downtown Crossing station, are 
equipped to deal with large crowds but 
will be open only until 6 p.m. If you're 
taking the T into town, you may want to 
stop there for lunch before heading 
toward the action. 

With students away for the holidays, 
eateries near Boston College, Boston 
University, and Northeastern 
University are not likely to be crowded. 
For sit-down meals, try the Deli Haus in 
Kenmore Square (open until 3 a.m.) and 
Maxwell Jump’s at 335A Huntington 
Ave. (open until 2 a.m.). 

Other restaurants that are open until 
at least 10 p.m., do not accept 
reservations, and are not likely to be too 
crowded include the Café Marliave at 
10 Bosworth St., The King and I at 145 
Charles St., Pizzeria Uno at 731 
Boylston St. (open until 1 a.m.), and Star 
of Siam at 93 Church St., in Park 
Square. The Daily Catch at 323 
Hanover St., the Golden Pavilion at 
129 Jersey St. in the Fenway, and 
Sakura Bana at 57 Broad St. are also 
open but have smaller seating areas. 

For quick doses of caffeine and sugar, 
Dunkin’ Donuts has shops at Kenmore 
Square and on Boylston St. near the 
Boston Public Library. Au Bon Pain has 
outlets at the Prudential Center and in 
Kenmore Square. Brigham’s has 
restaurants at the Prudential Center and 
across from the Boylston St. T stop. For 


a more expensive cup of coffee, the 
Colonnade Hotel at 120 Huntington 
Ave., the Copley Plaza in Copley 
Square, the Lafayette Hotel at 
Downtown Crossing, the Sheraton 
Boston at the Prudential Center, and the 
Westin Hotel at Copley Place have 
lounges that do not require reservations. 

Finally, street venders will operate 
along Boylston St. and at Boston 
Common, City Hall Plaza, and 
Waterfront Park. 


HOT 
TODDIES 








If tea isn’t your bag, a hot drink may 
be tempting. But remember: although 
alcohol makes you feel warmer as 
you're drinking it, it actually quickens 
the loss of body heat. 

The Lobby Bar at the Lafayette Hotel 
features Gliihwein (hot mulled 


burgundy with cinnamon), Hot Apple 
Pie (with Tuaca, an apple brandy), and 
a hot chocolate with Rumplemintz 
schnapps. The Copley Plaza Bar serves 
mulled cider made from Maine apples, 
nutmeg, cloves, and cinnamon. If you 
want a Gaelic atmosphere with your 
Irish coffee, there’s the bar at the 
Continued on page 26 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS BEGINS ON PAGE 10 
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TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 


Happy New 


a:* 


World's , 
., Largest Saf 
5° ae Store 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 
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BOB PRIEST 


OUTDOOR > 
Mele7. wale), t 


A Hynes Convention Center, 
Boylston St. Entrance 
B-C Procession, Boylston St. from 
Hynes Convention Center 
to Charles St. 
D. Boston Architectural Center, 
Gallery, 320 Newbury St. 
E Mail Boxes Etc. USA, 304 
Newbury St. _ 
One Exeter Plaza, Boylston St. 
at Exeter St. 
Nielsen Gallery, 179 Newbury St. 
The Westin Hotel/Copley Place, 
Copley Square 
Back Bay MBTA Station, 
Dartmouth St. 
Copley Flair, 583 Boylston St. 
Pronuptia Bridals, 
138 Newbury St. 
The School of Fashion Design, 
136 Newbury St. 
Alpha Gallery, 121 Newbury St. 
Stavaridis Gallery, 
73 Newbury St. 
Five Hundred Boylston, 
Courtyard 
399 Boylston St. Building, lobby 
and second floor window 
Boston Common ; 
i. Parade Ground 
ii. Frog Pond 
iii. Parkman Band Stand 
iv. Parkman Plaza 
v. Brewer Fountain Plaza 
vi. Beacon Street Mall near 
Frog Pond 
City Hall Plaza 
Custom House 
Fireworks over Boston Harbor 


INDOOR 
Meloy Wale), 


The First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Christian Science Center, cap. 3000 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Massachusetts Ave., cap. 1200 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., cap. 130 

Boston Architectural Center, 

320 Newbury St., cap. 125 
Sheraton Boston Hotel and Towers, 
39 Dalton St., Constitution Room 
cap. 350; Republic Room cap. 525 
Hynes Convention Center, 900 
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Boylston St., Auditorium (second 
level) cap. 3700; Exhibit Hall A 
(plaza level) cap. 3700 

Prudential Center, East Arcade 
Union United Methodist Church, 
Columbus Ave. at West Newton St., 
cap. 1500 

Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center at 
Villa Victoria, 85 West Newton St., 
cap. 450 

Boston Public Library, 666 
Boylston St., Rabb Hall, cap. 375 
Old South Church, 645 Boylston 
St., Sanctuary cap. 950; Gordon 
Chapel cap. 350 
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First Baptist Church, 110 
Commonwealth Ave., cap. 550 | | 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Copley. 
Square, Oval Room, cap. 300 
Trinity Church, Copley Square, 
cap. 1500 

Boston YWCA, 

140 Clarendon St., cap. 350 
The New England Hall, 

225 Clarendon St., cap. 685 
Church of the Covenant, 

67 Newbury St., cap. 900 

First and Second Church, 

66 Marlborough St., 
Auditorium cap. 220 
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() Indoor locations 


(A) Outdoor locations 


—-— Procession route 








First Lutheran Church, 

299 Berkeley St., cap. 350 
Fisher Junior College, 

116 Beacon St., cap. 300 

Church of the Advent, Brimmer 
at Mt. Vernon sts., cap. 900 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 
5 Commonwealth Ave., cap. 120 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury 
St., Chapel cap. 125 

Arlington Church, Arlington St. 

at Boylston St., cap. 900 

John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley 
St., cap. 1100 

UMass-Boston, 250 Stuart St., 





cap. 120 

Boston Center for the Arts 
Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St., 

cap. 500 

City Place/Transportation Building, 
10 Park Plaza, Lobby cap. 500 
Church of All Nations, 

333 Tremont St., cap. 200 

Don Bosco Technical High School, 
300 Tremont St., cap. 2000 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 138 Tremont 
St., Church Hall cap. 250; 
Sanctuary cap. 750 

Paulist Center Chapel, 5 Park St., 
cap. 450 





36 


37 
38 


39 


HAYMARKET 


GOV'T CENTER 





© First Night trolleys 
@ Restroom facilities 
@ Subway stations 


Suffolk University, 41 Temple St., 
C. Walsh Auditorium, cap. 600 
African Meeting House, 46 Joy St., 
cap. 300 

Old West Church, 131 Cambridge 
St., cap. 425 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 
88 Tremont St., Converse Hall cap. 
1800; Lorimar Hall cap. 550 

King’s Chapel, 58 Tremont St., 
cap. 600 

Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., cap. 650 

Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, 

cap. 987 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 





The following listings summarize the celebration 
by time. For program information, see Guide to 
Artists. 

Numbers and letters in parentheses correspond 
to map locations. 

There is no guaranteed admission or reserved 
seating, except for the one ticketed event: 7, 8:30 
and 10 p.m. performances by Air Jazz and the 
Chinese Acrobats of Taiwan at John Hancock Hall 
(See “First Things First’ for admission infor- 
mation). 

Length of performance (for example, 30 mins.) 
is indicated. « indicates location is accessible to 
people with physical disabilities. @® indicates per- 
formance is ASL interpreted. 

% indicates a work commissioned by First 
Night, Inc. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS 
THROUGHOUT THE DAY 


Make your mask at the Children’s Museum 
workshops, December 29-31, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Materials 
fee: $2; waived for First Night button holders. (Regular 
admission charge to non-members of the Museum.) 
Buy your mask ($2) at any of the four official First 
Night Information Trolleys or at Hynes Convention - 
Center. 

Street surprises appearing in Back Bay, Beacon 
Hill and Downtown Boston: Brother Blue, storyteller; 
Jon Goldman/GoldmanArts’ inflatable figures in 
motion, “The.Herald of Spring” and “Zelda the Cone 
Head's Sister”; Ninots Puppet Theater, “Roving Band 
Mummers”; Eric Staller’s computer synchronized 
“Roly Poly” light sculpture. 

ice sculptures illuminated until 11:30 p.m. At the 
Westin Hotel, Copley Place (H) and Boston Common, 
Frog Pond (Q,ii). 

% New Year's resolutions. Mark Cooper, Totem. 
Adorn a sculpture of totemic’heads with your wishes 
and resolutions for the new year. Boston Common, 
Brewer Fountain Plaza (Q,v). 12 noon-11:30 p.m. 
Architects for Social Responsibility (8SA) 
with Oasis Studio, “Peace Park.” A symbolic 
demonstration of committment to peace through a 
ceremonial installation of gateways and lanterns 
made especially for this project by architects (Steffian, 
Bradley Associates; Childs Bertman Tseckares Inc. and 
others) with community participation. Lanterns will 
be received between 4-6:30 p.m.; ceremonial dedi- 
cation at 6:30 p.m. following the First Night 
Procession. Boston Common, on and around Parkman 
Band Stand (Q, iii). Until midnight 


1 P.M. 


Jerry Beck, “Night Train Lane.” An assemblage of 
airport baggage carts transformed into unusual bags 
full of surprises. Hynes Convention Center, Boylston 
Street Entrance (A). Until 5 p.m 

“Films for First Night’s Children,” for ages six 
and up. “Abel's Island,” Jonah and the Great Fish” 
and “Ben's Dream.” Rabb Hall, Boston Public Library 
(10). ¢ 40 mins 

Paul Laffoley and The Boston Visionary Cell, 
“The Thanaton.” A motorized, painted sculpture 
comprising a rotating flying saucer levitated over an 
explanation cube; on-site artist discourse on causality, 
thanato-energy and the origin and future of UFOs. 500 
Boylston, Courtyard (O). Until 11 p.m 

















1:15 P.M. 





Ronnie Asbell, “Puppetronics.” Audience-inter- 
active installation of life-sized musical marionettes 
from the worlds of the circus, theater and fantasy. 
Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama (27). 30 mins. 
Thomas Richner, “Sights and Sounds of the 
Mother Church Organ.” Sample selections with live 
video imagery provide a close look at the organ pipes 
and demonstrate its various stops. The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist (1). « 45 mins. 


1:45 P.M. 


Command Performances. An abridged version 
of Humperdinck’s opera Hansel and Gretel. Tremont 
Temple Baptist Church (36). ¢ 75 mins. 











Chime of Bells. Outdoor concert on the plaza at the 
Christian Science Center. The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist (1). 30 mins. 

Dexterity Brothers. Juggling and comedy. Boston 
Public Library, Children’s Resource Room (10). ¢ Until 
5 p.m. 

Face painting. Registration Hall, Hynes Conven- 
tion Center (6). * Until 11 p.m. 

David Levin and Benjamin Barbour, “The Magic 
Piano.”.A program c’ *ing-along tunes on the player 
piano. Prudential Ce:..er East Arcade (7). « Until 11 





p.m. 
David McCord. Readings from the poet's own 
works. Boston Center for Adult Education (22). 30 
mins.« 
The Mystic Paper Beasts, “A Chagall Circus.” A 
theater work with masks and large puppets based on 
the painter's fantastic imagery. Boston Center for the 
Arts Cyclorama (27). 50 mins. 
Otto Piene, “Milwaukee Anemone.” A large in- 
flatable sculpture animates the Hynes Convention 
Center, Registration Hall Rotunda (6). * Until 11 p.m. 
Reeves, “Caricatoon.” A 1000-foot 
long, continuous drawing of Fisst Night audience 
members and families. Hynes Convention Center, 
Registration Hall (6). ¢ Until 11 p.m. 
Leonard Solomon, “Len’s Music & Juggling Re- 
vue,” featuring the Majestic Bellowphone. Hynes Con- 
vention Center, Registration Hall (6). « Until 5 p.m. 
Jerry Vovesko. Stories, folksongs, and magic in a 
storefront window setting. One Exeter Plaza (F). Until 
5 p.m. 





2:15 P.M. 


“Films for First Night's Children,” ages five and 
under. “Alligators All Around,” “Changes, Changes,” 
“Chicken Soup With Rice,” “Hush, Little Baby,” “The 
Napping House,” “Where Is It?,” “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod” and “Angus Lost.” Boston Public Library, 
Rabb Hall (10). ¢ 40 mins. 

West of the Moon, “Just Imagine.” Fanciful 
folktales and songs with audience participation 
Boston Architectural Center (4). ¢ @® 30 mins. 


2:30 P.M. 


Banbury Cross Morris and Sword Dancers. 
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Traditional English morris and’ longsword dances. 
Boston YWCA (15). 30 mins. 

Leland Faulkner’s Light Theater, “Urashima 
Taro.” An adaptation of the Japanese folktale, blends 
myth and magic through mime, illusion, and shadow- 
play. Suffolk University, C. Walsh Auditorium (33). « 
45 mins. ¢ 
Poobley Greegy Puppet Theater, “On the Air 
— The First Flyers,” from a pigeon’s point of view. St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Church Hall (31). 45 mins. 


2:45 P.M. 


Bob Schneider and the Rainbow Kids. Stu- 
dent¢ from Boston's Rafael Hernandez Elementary 
School join Schneider in singing ballads and folk and 
popular songs. with instrumental accompaniment. 
Sheraton Boston Hotel, Republic Room (5). ¢ 45 mins. 














Ronnie Asbell, “Puppetronics.” Audience-inter- 
active installation of life-sized musical marionettes 
from the worlds of the circus, theater, and fantasy. 
Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama (27). 40 mins. 





3 P.M. 


Fred MacArthur, “Meet the King of Instruments.” 
A look at the organ; how it works, and the sounds it 
makes. Old South Church, Sanctuary (11). * 30 mins. 


3:15 P.M. 


David McCord. Readings from the poet’s own 
works. Boston Center for Adult Education (22). 30 
mins. ; 
West of the Moon, “Just Imagine.” Fanciful 
folktales and songs with audience participation. 
Boston Architectural Center (4). * i 30 mins. 














3:30 P.M. 


Banbury Cross Morris and Sword Dancers. 
Traditional English morris and longsword dances. 
Boston YWCA (15). 30 mins. 

“Films for First Night’s Children,” for ages six 
and up. “Abel's Island,” “Jonah and the Great Fish” 
and “Ben's Dream.” Boston Public Library, Rabb Hall 
(10). * 40 mins. ; 

The Mystic Paper Beasts, “A Chagall Circus.” A 
theater work with masks and large puppets based on 
the painter's fantastic imagery. Boston Center for the 
Arts Cyclorama (27). 50 mins 

Paradise City Jazz Band, “From Morton to 
Monk.” A short musical history of classic jazz styles 
with narration. Berklee Performance Center (2). * 45 
mins 








3:45 P.M. 


Command Performances. An abridged version 
of Humperdinck’s opera Hansel and Gretel. Tremont 
Temple Baptist Church (36). * 75 mins. 

Poobley Greegy Puppet Theater, “On the Air 
— The First Flyers,” from a pigeon’s point of view. St 
Paul’s Cathedral, Church Hall (31). 45 mins 














Children help paint the bird. 





: TOTEM 


Approximately 98.9 percent of 
: all New Year’s resolutions, 


: according to our latest figures, are : 
: made 15 minutes before midnight - 


: every December 31st — and 

: promptly forgotten in a stupor 15 
: minutes after midnight. 

Sculptor Mark Cooper wants 


: revelers to put their resolutions in : 


: writing, in public — as part of his 
: First Night creation, ‘‘Totem.” 
“To make a resolution public is 


: a way to declare your goal, to give : 


: it some meaning,” says Cooper. 
: The sculpture, a totem pole, will 
: be adorned with wooden hands 
: and ceramic shells, on which 


: anyone can write resolutions. The : 


: hands will decorate a two-faced 

: head, and the shells will decorate 
: agiant fish figure above it. 

: Participants can also write their 


: resolutions directly on the base of : 


: the totem pole, which is in the 

: shape ofa bird. A four-sided head 
: tops the totem. 

: “Mostly I like the accessible 

: notion of it,’’ says Cooper. “You 

: don’t have to read between the 


: lines to understand it. A lot of art, : 


: because of costs, or whatever, . 


: becomes inaccessible or obtuse to : 


: people. But to have a thing like 


: this, it gets people involved in art, : 


: and I think that’s a terrific by- 
> product for any artist.” 


“Totem” will be on display from « 


: noon to 11:30 p.m. at the Brewer 


: Fountain Plaza, Boston Common. : 
— Todd Hyten ; 


American Repertory Theatre 


THE CERPENT 
WOMAN 


vy Carlo Gozzi 


conceived and directed by 


Andrei Serban 


music composed by 
Elliot Goldenthal 
from the creators of 

The 

King Stag 


December 31 at 2&8pm 











January 1 at 2pm January 4 at 8pm 


Sar es 


hasphe pal 
PLATONOV 


by Anton Chekhov 
directed by Liviu Ciulei 


A bittersweet look at a rural Don Juan 
who squanders not only his fortune 
but his affections. 
January 3, 5, 6 at 8pm 
Jan. 7 at 2&8 Jan. 8 at 2&7 


64 Brattle Ste Cambridge « 547-8300 
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SCHEDULE 4P.M.—6:45 P.M. 








4 P.M. 


Leland Faulkner's Light Theater, “Urashima 
Taro.” An adaptation of the Japanese folktale, blends 
myth and magic through mime, illusion, and shadow- 
play. Suffolk University, C. Walsh Auditorium (33). « 
45 mins 

Fred MacArthur, ‘Meet the King of Instruments.” 
A look at the organ; how it works, and the sounds it 
makes. Old South Church, Sanctuary (11). * 30 mins. 
Bob Schneider and the Rainbow Kids. Stu- 
dents from Boston's Rafael Hernandez Elementary 
School join Sehneider in singing ballads and folk and 
popular songs with instrumental accompaniment 
Sheraton Boston, Republic Room (5) * 45 mins 


4:15 P.M. 


West of the Moon, “Just Imagine.” Fanciful 
folktales and songs with audience participation 
Boston Architectural Center (4). * @ 30 mins 


5:30 P.M. 


Grand Procession. Participatory parade down 
Boylston Street from Hyaes Convention Center to 
Charles Street (B-C). 60 mins 




















Bill Bell, “The Lightstick 89.° A set of electro 
hallucinogenic images — you see them by not 
looking. Boston Common, Beacon Street Mall near 
Frog Pond (Q,vi). Until 11:30 p,m. 

Daniela Berto! and David Foell, “Room of the 
Four Elements.” An installation of video and trompe 
loeil imagery inspired by Plato’s Timaeus that 





celebrates the Cosmos through the elements of earth, 
air, fire, and water. The School of Fashion Design (L). 
Until 11 p.m. 

% Joe Briganti and Bob Gibson, “Changing 
Channels.” Living sculptures take turns interacting 
with their multiple video-monitor environment. 
Copley Flair (J). Until 11 p.m. 

Dexterity Brothers. juggling and comedy. Hynes 
Convention Center (6). Until 10 p.m. 

Klezmer Conservatory Band. Music of celebra- 
tion from the Yiddish tradition with influences from 
ragtime, jazz, folk, and Broadway. Berklee Per 
formance Center (2). ¢ 45 mins. 

“The Best of Deep Dish TV: The First 
National Satellite Access Network.” An 
anthology of nationally produced public-access tele 
vision. Mail Boxes Etc. USA (E). Until 11 p.m. 

*% Paula Rendino, ‘Time of the World.” The 
synthesized sounds of clocks and gongs set the stage 
for this symbolic passage into the new year as 
phosphorescent, primordial sculptures revolve in 
synchronized lighting. Alpha Gallery (M). Until 11 
p.m. 

% Wayne Strattman, ‘Light the Path to Tomor- 
row with Imagination.” A multi-colored nean column 
that lights when it is activated by the audience. Boston 
Common, Parade Ground (Q,i). Until 11:30 p.m 
Jerry Vovcsko. Stories, folksongs, and magic in a 
storefront window setting. One Exeter Plaza (F). Until 
9:30 p.m 





6:15 P.M. 


Michelle Graveline, American Guild of Organists, 
Boston Chapter. Works by Handel, Roger-Ducasse, 
and Widor. Trinity Church (14). « 30 mins 

Old South Brass Organ & Timpani. Works by 
Gigout, G. Gabrielli, J.S. Bach, and Sousa. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (11). ¢ 45 mins 








6:30 P.M. 


Dance Program 1. North Atlantic Ballet, Ranjana 
and the Nataraj Dancers, the Performing . Arts 
Ensemble. The New England Hall (16). * 60 mins. 

El Eco. Contemporary vocal and instrumental jazz 
with rhythms drawn from Brazilian and Afro- 
Caribbean traditions. Church of the Covenant (17). « 
45 mins. 





Robinson Jazz Quartet. Vocal and 
instrumental renditions of blues, standards, and 
liturgical jazz. City Place/Transportation Building 
(28). 45 mins. 

Libana, “World Music/Women’s Traditions.” Music 
and dance from Eastern European, Mediterranean, 
Middle Eastern, and Latin American cultures. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Sanctuary (31), 30 mins. 
Lieberman/Kroll Duo. Schubert's Three Sonatinas 
for Violin and Piano performed on original instru- 
ments. First Lutheran Church (19). 45 mins. 
Northern Harmony, “Echoes of Joy.” Early 
American: and European Renaissance vocal music 
including hymns, folk songs, and rounds. Arlington 
Street Church (24). 30 mins. ’ 
Zamir Chorale, “A Garland of Jewish Music.” 
Traditional Jewish and Israeli music. Boston Public 
Library, Rabb Hall (10). * 45 mins 


6:45 P.M. 


Boston Scottish Fiddle Club. Participatory 
program of traditional music with Highland dancers 
and members of the Royal Scottish Country Dance 
Society, Boston Branch. Hynes Conventian Center, 
Auditorium (6). « 45 mins. 

The Don Mixon Septet. Original vocal and 
instrumental jazz. Faneuil Hall (39). « 40 mins 

* Jo Ha Kyu Group, ‘At the 
Hawk's Well” Theatrical images inspired by Yeats’s 
Noh-style play. Nielsen Gallery (G). 20 mins. 











CRYSTAL 


Restaurant 


SZe¢ huan 


FOR TAKE OUT SERVICE, PLEASE CALL 


576-1550 


Monday-Thursday 11:30a.m.-10:30p.m. 
Friday-Saturday 11:30a.m.-11:00p.m. 
Open New Year's Eve Until Midnight! 


460-464 MASS. AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


Mandarin and Cantonese Cuisine 


Beer and Wine 
Luncheon Specials - Family Dinners 
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Celebrate First Night with Us 
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Harvard Book Seore Cait 


Open till 11:00 PM 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


190 Newbury St. 
At Exeter, Boston 


536-0095 


Master Card/Visa/American Express 
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RECORDS « TAPES » COMPACT DISCS 


If you didn't buy your music at Strawberries, you probably paid too much. 


$26.99 (XLIIS90) 
10 PACK 


your favorite sounds 
on these Super 
Quality Cassettes! 


AN 


AA 


\\\ 





For more info, call your 

local access number in ? 

STRAWBERRIES s teact DAVE 
ROEMER 


PHONEBOOK, | INFO. HOTLINE! _ 


478-2031) 


























PHOTO BY ERIC RASMUSSEN 


WHO’S ON FIRST 
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Jerry Beck and bags 


NIGHT TRAIN LANE 


Jerry Beck wants people to go 
through his bags. Beck is 
directing “‘Night Train Lane,” an 
assemblage of works by seven 
artists; the works are enclosed in 
giant bags and carried on airport 
luggage carts. In the Grand 
Procession, the carts will trundle 
down Boylston Street to Park 
Street Station, where the artists 
will open up the bags to reveal 
their works. 

“It’s sort of ‘art on wheels,’ like 
traveling carnivals of the past,” 
says Beck. ‘What I’m trying to do 
is use art as a way of communi- 
cating ideas out in the open.” 

Boston artist Marlen Lugo, 
originally from Puerto Rico, 
created an assemblage for one 
bag, to address what she 
describes as ‘‘the imagery and 
symbols of what people think 
Latin people are like.” “It’s about 
looking through stereotypes to 
see the real thing.” 

“Night Train Lane” will be at 
the Hynes Convention Center 
Boylston Street entrance until 5 
p.m. From 5:30 to 6:30 p.m., it will 
be in the Grand Procession. The 
opened bags will be available for 
viewing from 7 to 11:30 p.m. at the 
Parkman Plaza, Boston Common. 
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SCHEDULE __ 6:45 P.M.—7:30 P.M. 





The Mystic Consort. Renaissance and Baroque 
music by Certon, Schein, and Buxtehude. First Baptist 
Church (12). 40 mins. 





7 P.M. 


Special ticketed event: Air Jazz, precision juggling 
choreographed to music; and The Chinese Acro- 
bats of Taiwan. Virtuosic troupes from East and 
West together on one program. John Hancock Hall 
(25). $8 guaranteed-seat tickets in advance or at the 
door. * 60 mins. 

Ronnie Asbell, “Puppetronics.” Audience-inter- 
active installation of life-sized musical marionettes 
from the worlds of the circus, theater, and fantasy. 
Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama (27). Until 11 


p.m. 
Cambridge Symphonic Brass Ensembie, 
“17th Century German Tower Music.” Celebratory 
fanfares from Pezel’s “Hora Decima.” Five Hundred 
Boylston, Courtyard (O). Until 10 p.m. 10: minutes 
with 10-minute intervals. 

Chinese Wushu Research institute, featuring 
Master Bow Sim Mark. A sampler of Chinese 
martial arts accompanied by music and narration. Don 
Bosco Technical High School (30). « 30 mins. 
Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble. Peter Max- 
well Davies's theater-piece Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame. Tremont Temple Baptist Church, Lorimar Hall 
(36). © 50 mins. 

Faustwork, featuring Robert Faust, “The 
MaskMan.” A comic solo performance and de- 
monstration on the use of masks throughout history, 
with more than 20 character changes and audience 
participation. Suffolk University, C. Walsh 
Auditorium (33). * 45 mins. 

Flashback, “Doo Wop ‘til You Drop!” Old-time 
holiday radio show by a close-harmony women’s 
quartet. Boston YWCA (15). 30 mins. 

Heart of Gold Vaudeville Company, ‘Side 
Show.” Circus arts including puppets, stiltwalkers, 
jugglers, mimes, and musicians at different booths. 
Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama (27). Until 11 
p.m. 

Jah Spirit Reggae. Ras Michael, leader. Dance to 
African and Caribbean rhythms. Hynes Convention 
Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). * 45 mins. 

Cindy Kallet, Elien Epstein, and Michael 
Cicone. Vocal arrangements of traditional and 
contemporary folk material, performed both a cap- 
pella and accompanied by guitars and hammered 
dulcimer. Church of All Nations (29). * 30 mins. 
Doug Lipman. Stories and songs from Jewish 
culture. The African Meeting House (34). a 40 mins. 
Marimolin. Musical works by Robert Aldridge, 
David Jones, Daniel Levitan, and Steven Scher. Old 
South Meeting House (38). * 30 mins. 

* “The Oracle and the Questioner.” Audience 
members’ questions will be riddled by the Oracle's 
answers. City Hall.Plaza (R). Until 11:30 p.m 
Leonard Solomon, ‘“Len’s Music & Juggling 
Revue,” featuring the Majestic Bellowphone. Hynes 
Convention Center, Registration Hall Rotunda (6). « 
Until 10 p.m 

Orrin Star & Friends, banjo and guitar, with 
Jaime Peghiny, bass. Bluegrass, folksongs, and 
humorous stories. Old West Church (35). 40 mins 
“Stone Soup Poetry Cabaret.” A re-creation of 
a poetry music club. The Sidewalk Poets, Joanna 
Neilan, and Raffael de Gruttola. Emmanuel Church 
Chapel (23). 45 mins 

Treboles. Guitar and vocal trio in traditional 
Hispanic-Latino music. Sheraton Boston Hotel, Re 
public Room (5). ¢ 30 mins 

Barry Turley. Organ works by Mozart, P.D.Q. Bach, 
and Durufle. King’s Chapel (37). 40 mins 

Tony Vacca and Tim Moran, “Jazz and Its World 
Music Sources.” Original compositions for Balafon 
(West African xylophone), percussion, gongs, sax 
ophone, and flute. Old South Church, Gordon Chapel 
(11). ¢ 30 mins 

“New England Women: Making Media, Mak- 
ing Music.” A compilation of recent video work 
about women in music. Institute of Contemporary Art 





(3). 45 mins 
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7:15 P.M. 


Happy Feet Dance Orchestra. Hot dance music 
from the ‘20s and ‘30s performed by big-band 
orchestra. Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center at Villa 
Victoria (9). * 45 mins. ; 

Mel Harold, “In Search of Poe.” A one-person 
characterization of the life of Edgar Allan Poe, 
interspersed with recitations of his poetry. Fisher 
Junior College (20). 55 mins. 

Klezmer Conservatory Band. Music of celebra- 
tion from the Yiddish tradition with influences from 
ragtime, jazz, folk, and Broadway. Berklee Per- 
formance Center (2). ¢ 45 mins. 

* Ruth Birnberg Dance, “Light Moves/Shadow 
Dancing.” Alan Symonds’s lighting creates varied 
perceptions of the choreographer’s repeated dance 
movements. 399 Boylston St. Building, Second Floor 
(P). 15 mins. 

Ben Tousley, “Songs of Peace from around the 
World.” A participatory program of traditional and 
original songs, with stories*and guitar and autoharp 
accompaniment. UMass-Boston (26). « 45 mins. 

Yale Russian Chorus. Liturgical and secular 
works from Russia, Georgia, and other regions of the 
Soviet Union for a cappella men’s chorus. Union 
United Methodist Church (8). 60 mins. 

Berj Zamkochian. American Guild of Organists, 
Boston Chapter. Works by J.S. Bach, Dupre, and 
Reubke® Trinity’ Church (14). ¢ 45 mins. 








7:30 P.M. 


* Jerry Beck, “Night Train Lane.” An assemblage 
of airport baggage carts transformed into unusual bags 
full of surprises. Boston Common, Parkman Plaza 
(Q,iv). Until 11:30 p.m. 
The Boston Musica Viva. john Cage's Music for 
Seven and Credo in US. Paulist Center Chapel (32). « 
30 mins. 
The Commonwealth Vintage Dancers with 
New Halis Quadrilie & Concert Band, “A 
Victorian Ball.” A traditionally costumed New Year's 
Eve dance. Sheraton Boston Hotel, Constitution Room 
(5). « Until 10:30 p.m. q 
* Dance Collective, “Rondo for a New Year.” A 
multi-level, continuous work based on the flux-and- 
flow of travelers for 15 dancers ~-in..the. station's 
spacious arched window. To be viewed either indoors 
or outdoors. Back Bay MBTA Station, Dartmouth 
Street (I). Until 10 p.m. «2 
% Deborah Fortson, “American Beach Ball.” 
Beach scene comes to life through costumes, sets, and 
lights. Registration Hall, Hynes Convention Center 
(6). © 30 mins. 
% Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group, “At the 
Hawk’s Well.” Theatrical images inspired by Yeats’s 
Noh-style play. Nielsen Gallery (G). 20 mins. 
Libana, “World Music/Women’s Traditions.” Music 
and dance from Eastern European, Mediterranean, 
Middle Eastern, and Latin American cultures. St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Sanctuary (31). 30 mins. 
% Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Company, 
Relativity Circus.” A family of characters in vignettes 
inspired by David Hockney’s imagery, with live music 
and original animation. Boston Architectural Center 
(D). 15 mins 
Northern Harmony, “Echoes of Joy.” Early 
American and European Renaissance vocal music 
including hymns, folk songs, and rounds. Arlington 
Street Church (24). 30 mins. 
Old South Brass Organ & Timpani. Works by 
Gigout, G. Gabrieli, J.S. Bach, and Sousa. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (11). * 45 mins. 
Hanne Tierney with Anne Thulin and Eileen 
Greene, A Play Called Not and Now. Premiere 
performance of an abstract, experimental “theater- 
landscape” realized through lighting and a cast of 
animated clothing based on Gertrude Stein's witty 
work, First and Second Church, Auditorium (18). 60 
mins 
Tslila and Dancers, ‘Vain jibbers.”’ Personalities 
emerge as a trio of “mannequins” comes to life. 
Pronuptia Bridals (K). 13 mins 
Valerie Walters, mezzo-soprano; Paul Earls, 








7:30 P.M.—9 P.M. SCHEDULE 





piano. Schumann's “Frauenliebe und Leben” and 
other songs by Granados, Nin, and Obradors. Boston 
Center for Adult Education (22). 30 mins. 


7:45 P.M. 


Boston Scottish Fiddle Club. Participatory 
program of traditional music with Highland dancers 
and members of the Royal Scottish Country Dance 
Society, Boston Branch. Hynes Convention Center, 
Auditorium (6). * 45 mins. 

The Don Mixon Septet. Original vocal and 
instrumental jazz. Faneuil Hall (39). * 45 mins. 

E! Eco. Contemporary vocal and instrumental jazz 
with rhythms drawn from Brazilian and Afro- 
Caribbean traditions. Church of the Covenant (17). « 
-45 mins. 

“First Night Cinema.” Contemporary films by 
New England filmmakers. Boston Public Library, 
Rabb Hall (10). * 45 mins. 

Henrietta Robinson Jazz Quartet. Vocal and 
instrumental renditions of blues, standards, and 
liturgical jazz. City Place/Transportation Building 
(28). ¢ 45 mins. 
Lieberman/Kroli Duo. Schubert's Three Sonatinas 
for Violin and Piano performed on original instru- 
ments. First Lutheran Church (19). 45 mins. 

The Mystic Consort. Renaissance and Baroque 
music by Certon, Schein, and Buxtehude. First Baptist 
Church (12). 40 mins. 

Paula Josa-Jones/Performance Works. Solo 
excerpt from Anima Motrix for shamanistic figure. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Lobby (P). 15 mins. 

Pink Inc., “Nuts & Bolts.” Humorous vignettes 
about biology and the evolution of life-forms, 
portrayed by abstractly costumed figures. Stavaridis 
Gallery (N). 15 mins. 











Chinese Wushu Research Institute, featuring 
Master Bow Sim Mark. A sampler of Chinese 
martial arts, accompanied by music and narration. 
Don Bosco Technical High Schoo} (30). * 30 mins. 
“Doo Wop ‘til You Drop!” Old-time 
holiday radio show by a close-harmony women’s 
quartet. Boston YWCA (15). 30 mins. 
Jah Spirit Reggae. Dance to African and Carib- 
bean rhythms. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit 
Hall A (6). © 45 mins. 
Cindy Kallet, Ellen Epstein, and Michael 
Cicene. Vocal arrangements of traditional and 
contemporary folk material, performed both a cap- 
pella and accompanied by guitars and hammered 
dulcimer. Church of All Nations (29). « 30 mins. 
Barbara Lipke. Traditional and not-so-traditional 
tales including the Eskimo story “How Raven Brought 
Back the Sun, the Moon and the Stars.” African 
Meeting House (34). a 40 mins. 
Marimolin. Works by Robert Aldridge, David Jones, 
Daniel Levitan, and Steven Scher. Old South Meeting 
House (38). « 30 mins. 
*% Melody Hicks and Company, 
“Relativity Circus.” A family of characters in vignettes 
inspired by David Hockney’s imagery, with live music 
and original animation. Boston Architectural Center 
(D). 15 mins. 
% Ruth Birnberg Dance, “Light Moves/Shadow 
Dancing.” Alan Symonds’s lighting creates varied 
perceptions of the choreographer’s repeated dance 
movements. 399 Boylston St. Building, Second Floor 
(P). 15 mins. 
Orrin Star & Friends. Bluegrass, folksongs, and 
humorous stories. Old West Church (35). 40 mins. 
“Stone Soup Poetry Cabaret.” A re-creation of 
a poetry music club. John Weiners, William Kemmett, 
Nancy Mindick. Emmanuel Church, Chapel (23). 45 
mins. 
Treboles. Guitar and vocal trio in traditional 
Hispanic-Latino music. Sheraton Boston Hotel, Re- 
public Room (5). * 30 mins. 
Tricinium with Capital Brass. Festive works for 
brass and live electronic orchestra by Michael Carnes, 
Lawrence Siegel, and Richard Cornell. Kings Chapel 
(37). 45 mins. 











8:15 P.M. 


8:45 P.M. 





Dance Program Il. Dances by Isadora, x Marcus 
Schulkind Dance Company, Ramon de los Reyes 
Spanish Dance Theatre. The New England Hall (16). + 
60 mins. 

Happy Feet Dance Orchestra. Hot dance music 
from the ‘20s and ‘30s performed by big-band 
orchestra. Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center at Villa 
Victoria (9). * 45 mins. 

Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group, “At the Hawk's 
Well.” Theatrical images inspired by Yeats’s Noh- 
style play. Nielsen Gallery (G). 20 mins. 

Pink Inc., “Nuts & Bolts.” Humorous vignettes 
about biology and the evolution of the life-forms 
portrayed by abstractly costumed figures. Stavaridis 
Gallery (N). 15 mins. 
Studebaker 

“Les Saltimbanques.” A kaleidoscope of theatrical life 
based on the painting by Picasso. Suffolk University, 
C. Walsh Auditorium (33). * 30 mins. 

Tslila and Dancers, “Vain Jibbers.” Personalities 
emerge as a trio of “mannequins” comes to life. 
Pronuptia Bridals (K). 13 mins. 

Tony Vacca and Tim Moran, “Jazz and Its World 
Music Sources.” Original compositions for Balafon 
(West African xylophone), percussion, gongs, sax- 
ophone, and flute. Old South Church, Gordon Chapel 
(11). 30 mins. 

“New England Women: Making Media, Mak- 
ing Music.” A compilation of recent video work 
about women in music. Institute of Contemporary Art 
(3). 45 mins 





Special ticketed event: Ale Jazz, precision juggling 
choreographed to music; and The Chinese Acro- 

bats of Taiwan. Virtuosic troupes from East and 
West together on one program. John Hancock Hall 
(25). $8 guaranteed-seat tickets in advance or at the 
door. * 60 mins. 

Apple Hill Chamber Players. Works for piano 
and strings by Dvorak, Mozart, and Schuman. Paulist 
Center Chapel (32). * 60 mins. 

% Deborah Fortson, “American Beach Ball.” A 
beach scene comes to life through costumes, sets, and 
lights. Hynes Convention Center, Registration Hall 
(6). © 30 mins. 

Handel & Haydn Society. A cappella sacred 
music by Palestrina and Victoria. Church of the 
Advent (21). 60 mins. 

Mel! Harold, “In Search of Poe.” A one-person 
characterization of the life of Edgar Allan Poe, 
interspersed with recitations of his poetry. Fisher 
Junior College (20). * 55 mins. 

ibrahima’s World Beat. Vocal and instrumental 
band in original compositions based on Senegalese 
music. Berklee Performance Center (2). ¢ 45 mins. 
Melisande Trio, with guests Jennie Shames and 
Tatiana Dimitriades, violin; Andres Diaz, cello; Peter 
Hadcock, clarinet. Ravel's Introduction and Allegro 
and other works by Debussy, Roussel, and Foote. 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Oval Room (13). ¢ 45 mins. 

% Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Company, 
“Relativity Circus.” A family of characters in vignettes 
inspired by David Hockney’s imagery, with live music 
and original animation. Boston Architectural Center 
(D). 15 mins. 

Muir String Quartet. Borodin’s Quartet No. 2 and 
Ravel’s Quartet in F. Arlington Street Church (24). 60 
mins. 

Paula Josa-Jones/Performance Works. Solo 
excerpt from Anima Motrix for shamanistic figure. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Lobby (P). 15 mins. 

Ben Tousley, “Songs of Peace from around the 
World.” A participatory program of traditional and 
original songs with stories and guitar and ‘autoharp 
accompaniment. UMass-Boston (26). * 45 mins. 
Valerie Walters, mezzo-soprano; Paul Earis, 
piano. Schumann’s “Frauenliebe und Leben” and 
other songs by Granados, Nin, and Obradors. Boston 
Center for Adult Education (22). 30 mins. 





Theater Company, — 


Banchetto Musicale. J.S. Bach's Goldberg 
Canons, BWV 1087; Cantata BWV 209, Non sa che sia 
dolore, and Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D, BWV 
1050. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Sanctuary (31). 60 mins. 
The Cantata Singers and Ensemble. |.S. Bach's 
Cantata BWV 21, Ich hatte viel Bekummernis. Trinity 
Church (14). ¢ 35 mins. 

Old Gouth Brass Organ & Timpani. Works by 
Gigout, G. Gabrieli, J.S. Bach, and Sousa. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (11), « 45 mins. 

Pink Inc., “Nuts & Bolts.” Humorous vignettes 
about biology and the evolution of life-forms 
portrayed by abstractly costumed figures. Stavatidis 
Gallery {N). 15 mins. 

% Ruth Birnberg Dance, “Light Moves/Shadow 
Dancing.” Alan Symonds’s lighting creates varied 
perceptions of the choreographer’s repeated dance 
movements. 399 Boylston St. Building, Second Floor 
(P). 15 mins. 





The Cecilia Smith Quartet, with Valerie 
Stephens, narrator. “An Evening of Straight-Ahead 
Jazz.” Faneuil Hall (39). * 45 mins. 

Center Squares of BoSton, with Charlie Diehl, 
caller. Western-style square dance with recorded 
music for beginners and veterans. Hynes Convention 
Center, Auditorium (6). « 45 mins. 

Suzanne Ehly, soprano; Sharan Leventhal, 
violin; Ronald Lowry, violoncello; David Witten, 
piano. Shostakovich’s “Seven Poems of Aleksandr 
Blok” and Trio No. 2, Op. 67. Old South Meeting 
House (38). « 45 mins. 

Evan Harlan Quintet. Original acoustic-and- 
electric fusion, jazz, and third stream. City 
Place/Transportation Building (28). * 45 mins. 
Alexander Feldman, “Alexander, King of Jesters.” 
Juggling and zany comedy. Sheraton Boston Hotel, 
Republic Room (5). * 30 mins. 

“First Night Cinema.” Contemporary films by 
New England filmmakers. Boston Public Library, 
Rabb Hall (10). * 45 mins. 

The Friends of Dr. Burney. Charlotte Kaufman, 
music director. Pergolesi’s chamber opera buffa La 
Serva padrona, accompanied by period instruments. 
First Baptist Church (12). 45 mins. 

The Hornpipe & Clog Society, 
“The American Program: Music that Has Traveled Far 
and Well.” Includes traditional ballads, sea chanteys, 
and street songs. Boston YWCA (15). 45 mins. 

Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group, “At the Hawk's 
Well.” Theatrical images inspired by Yeats’s Noh- 
style play. Nielsen Gallery (G). 20 mins. 

Susan Klein. A repertory of tales from many lands. 
African Meeting House (34). a 40 mins. 

ae Hicks Arterberry and Company, 
“Relativity Circus.” A family of characters in vignettes 
inspired by David Hockney’s imagery, with live music 
and original animation. Boston Architectural Center 
(D). 15 mins. 

Alejandro Rivera with New Directions in Latin 
American Music. Original vocal and instrumental 
music blending contemporary and traditional Latin 
American elements. Church of the Covenant (17). * 45 
mins. 

The Robin Right Show. Standard, current, and 
original country music. Union United Methodist 
Church (8). 45 mins. 

Scarborough Chamber Players, with Anna 
Soranno, soprano. “Bravo Espafia!” Works by Leo 
Brouwer, de Falla, Ravel, and David Leisner. First 
Lutheran Church (19). 40 mins. 

Jim Scott. Participatory program featuring original 
songs that mix optimism and social commentary along 
with classic jazz guitar pieces. Church of All Nations 
(29). « 30 mins. 

“Stone Soup Poetry Cabaret.” A re-creation of 





~ a poetry music club. Ted Thomas Jr., Carol Weston, 


Ryk Mcintyre. Emmanuel Church, Chapel (23). 45 
mins. 

Tslila and Dancers, “Vain jibbers.” Personalities 
emerge as a trio of “mannequins” comes to life. 
Pronuptia Bridals (K). 13 mins. 
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Celebrate First Night 1989 
at 
“Rondo For A New Year” 
performed by Dance Collective 


Saturday, December 31, 1988 
7:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 
Back Bay Station, Dartmouth Street 


Sponsored by BaYBank™ — ember FDIC 
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SECOND ANNUAL 
CUSTOM HOUSE 


COUNTDOWN TO 
MIDNIGHT 


New. Englanders are 
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made possible by 
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IBEW, the Boston 
Chapter of the 
National Electrical 
fol aligs(eelss 
Association, and 
KISS-108 FM. 
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Park and along the 
Boston waterfront. 


KISS-108 FM 
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radios and 
tune in. 
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PHOTO BY ERIC RASMUSSEN 


WHO’S ON FIRST 


Doug Fitch, voice of the Oracle j 


THE ORACLE 
AND THE 
QUESTIONER 


To some, City Hall resembles a 
cold shrine — perhaps to the 
gods of parking violations. But 
for First Night, the concrete 
colossus will be transformed into 
a genuine pagan temple. 

“This huge face will be imposed 
on City Hall — utilizing the two 
huge windows of the council 
chambers — topped with a derby 
hat, a jaw below,” says Clara 
Wainwright, artistic director of 
the event. ‘‘Each of the windows 
will have a video screen in them 
for eyes. It'll be quite an 
elaborate project.” 

This year, ‘“‘The Oracle” 
expands upon the '87 version — it 
responds, live, to questions from 
the audience. 

“We were trying to imagine 
what a modern oracle should 
sound like,”’ says Wainwright. 
“The voice of the oracle [local 
artist Doug Fitch] is going to be a 
sort of cross between the Wizard 
of Oz and Robin Williams. People 
were worried what we'd do if 
someone asked a stupid question. 
Well, Doug said he'd just give a 
stupid answer — he'll be great. 

“Anyone who wants to ask a 
question will be speaking through 
a loudspeaker to the Oracle. Then, 
to make sure the questions will be 
heard, ‘quéstion raisers’ will lift 
the question on a mechanical 
scissors lift to the Oracle — 
thereby raising the question.” 

“The Oracle” will speak from 7 
to 11:30 p.m. at City Hall Plaza. 
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SCHEDULE  9P.M.—10:15P.M. 





Yao Li’s Kung Fu Academy. Traditional Kung Fu 
featuring group fighting sets and individual forms. 
Don Bosco Technical High School (30). * 45 mins. 





Faustwork, featuring Robert Faust, “The 
MaskMan.” A comic solo performance and de- 
monstration on the use of masks throughout history, 
with more than 20 character changes and audience 
participation. Suffolk University, C. Walsh 
Auditorium (33). ¢ 45 mins. 

Happy Feet Dance Orchestra. tiot dance music 
from the ‘20s and ‘30s performed by big-band 
orchestra. Jorge Hernandez Cultural Center at Villa 
Victoria (9). ¢ 45 mins. 

Metro Steel Orchestra. Dance to calypso, reggae, 
and contemporary music on steel drums. - Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). 45 mins. 
Northern Lights. Bluegrass in traditional, modern, 
and original styles with elements of swing, gospel and 
country. Old West Church (35). 45 mins. 

Paula Josa-Jones/Performance Works. Solo 
excerpt from Anima Motrix for shamanistic figure. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Lobby (P). 15 mins. 

Pink Inc., “Nuts & Bolts.” Humorous vignettes 
about biology and the evolution of life-forms, 
portrayed by abstractly costumed figures. Stavaridis 
Gallery (N). 15 mins. 

Hanne Tierney, A Play Called Not and Now. 





Premiere performance of an abstract, experimental © 


“theater-landscape” realized through lighting and a 
cast of animated clothing based on Gertrude Stein's 
witty work. First and Second Church, Auditorium 
(18). © 60 mins. 

Tricinium with Capital Brass. Festive works for 
brass and live electronic orchestra by Michael Carnes, 
Lawrence Siegel, and Richard Cornell. King’s Chapel 
(37). 45 mins. 





American Women Composers, Massachusetts 
Chapter. Leslie Holmes, soprano; Linda Ostrander, 
Margarita Merriman, and Minuetta Kessler, piano. 
“WomanSong.” Vocal and instrumental works by 
Ostrander, Mary Chaves, Eugenia Frothingham, 
Merriman, Kessler, Marjorie Burgess, and Mrs. Beach. 
Boston Center for Adult Education (22). 45 mins. 

*% Deborah Fortson, “American Beach Ball.” 
Beach scene comes to life through costumes, sets, and 
lights. Hynes Convention Center, Registration Hall 
(6). ¢ 30 mins. 

*% Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Company, 
“Relativity Circus.” A family of characters in vignettes 
inspired by David Hockney’s imagery, with live music 
and original animation. Boston Architectural Center 
(D). 15 mins. 

* Ruth Birnberg Dance, “Light Moves/Shadow 
Dancing.” Alan Symonds’s lighting creates varied 
perceptions of the choreographer’s repeated dance 
movements. 399 Boylston St. Building, Second Floor 
(P). 15 mins. 

Tony Vacca and Tim Moran, “Jazz and Its World 
Music Sources.” Original compositions for Balafon 
(West African xylophone), percussion, gongs, sax- 
ophone, and flute. Old South Church, Gordon Chapel 
(11). © 30 mins. 

“New England Women: Making Media, Mak- 
ing Music.” A compilation of recent video work 
about women in music. Institute of Contemporary Art 
(3). 45 mins. 











9:45 P.M. 


Mel Harold, “In Search of Poe.” A one-person 
characterization of the life of Edgar Allan. Poe, 
interspersed with recitations of his poetry. Fisher 
Junior College (20) ¢ 55 mins. 

ibrahima’s World Beat. Vocal and instrumental 
band in original compositions based on Senegalese 
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music. Berklee Performance Center (2). ¢ 45 mins. 

% Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group, “At the 
Hawk's Well.” Theatrical images inspired by Yeats’s 
Noh-style play. Nielsen Gallery (G). 20 mins. 
Melisande Trio, with guests Jennie Shames and 
Tatiana Dimitriades, violin; Andres Diaz, cello; Peter 
Hadcock, clarinet. Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro 
and other’ works by Debussy, Roussel, and Foote. 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Oval Room (13). ¢ 45 mins. 
Pink Inc., “Nuts & Bolts.” Humorous vignettes 
about biology and fhe evolution of life-forms, 
portrayed by abstractly costumed figures. Stavaridis 
Gallery (N). 15 mins. 

Ben Tousley, “Songs of Peace from around the 
World.” A participatory program of traditional and 
original songs, with stories and guitar and autoharp 
accompaniment. UMass-Boston (26). * 45 mins. 
Tslila and Dancers, “Vain Jibbers.” Personalities 
emerge as a trio of “mannequins” comes to life. 
Choreography: Tslila Goldstein; music: Berio. Pronup- 
tia Bridals (K). 13 mins. : 





10 P.M. 


Special ticketed event: Air Jazz, precision juggling 
choreographed to music; and The Chinese Acro- 
bats of Taiwan. Virtuosic troupes from East and 
West together on one program. John Hancock Hall 
(25). * $8 guaranteed-seat tickets in advance or at the 
door. 60 mins. 

Apple Hill Chamber Players. Works for piano 
and strings by Dvorak, Mozart and Schumann. Paulist 
Center Chapel (32). * 60 mins. 

Brother Blue. Original and traditional stories from 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. African Meeting House (34). 
@ 40 mins. : : 
The Cantata Singers and Ensemble. |.S. Bach's 
Cantata BWV 21, Ich hatte viel Bekummernis. Trinity 
Church (14). ¢ 35 mins. 

Center Squares of Boston, with Charlie Diehl, 
caller. Western-style American square dance with 
recorded music, for beginners and veterans. Hynes 
Convention Center, Auditorium (6). * 45 mins. 
Dance Program Ill. Concert Dance Company, 
Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble, Onye Onyemaechi, 
and Igbote Ethnic Ensemble. The New England Hall 
(16). ¢ 60 mins. 

Alexander Feldman, “Alexander, King of Jesters.” 
Juggling and zany comedy. Sheraton Boston Hotel, 
Republic Room (5). ¢ 30 mins, 

Handel & Haydn Society. A cappella sacred 
music by Palestrina and Victoria, Church of the 
Advent (21). 60 mins. 

% Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Company, 
“Relativity Circus.” A family of characters in vignettes 
inspired by David Hockney’s imagery, with live music 
and original animation. Boston Architectural Center 
(D). 15 mins. 

Muir String Quartet. Borodin’s Quartet No. 2 and 
Ravel's Quartet in F. Arlington Street Church (24). 60 
mins. 

Old South Brass, Organ & Timpani. Works by 
Gigout, G. Gabrieli, J.S. Bach, and Sousa. Old South 
Church, Sanctuary (11)..* 45 mins. 

Paula Josa-Jones/Performance Works. Solo 
excerpt from Anima Motrix for shamanistic figure. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Lobby (P). 15 mins. 

Jim Scott. Participatory program featuring original 
songs that mix optimism and social commentary along 
with classic jazz guitar pieces. Church of All Nations 
(29). ¢ 30 mins. 

“Stone Soup Poetry Cabaret.” A re-creation of 
a poetry music club. Leo Connellan, A.J. De Francisco, 
Dzvinia Orlowsky. Emmanuel Church, Chapel (23). 
45 mins. 








10:15 P.M. 


Banchetto Musicale. |.S. Bach's Goldberg 
Canons, BWV 1087; Cantata, BWV 209, Non sa che sia 
dolore, and Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D, BWV 
1050. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Sanctuary (31). 60 mins. 








SCHEDULE 


The Cecilia Smith Quartet, with Valerie 
Stephens, narrator. “An Evening of Straight-Ahead 
Jazz.” Faneuil Hall (39). ¢ 45 mins. 

Suzanne Ehly, soprano; Sharan Leventhal, 
violin; Ronald Lowry, violincello; David Witten, 
piano. Shostakovich’s “Seven Poems of Aleksandr 
Blok” and Trio No. 2, Op. 67. Old South Meeting 
House (38). « 45 mins. 

Evan Harlan Quintet. Original acoustic-and- 
electric fusion, jazz, and third stream. City 
Place/Transportation Building (28). * 45 mins. 

“First Night Cinema.” Contemporary films by 
New England filmmakers. Boston Public Library, 
Rabb Hall (10). ¢ 45 mins. 

The Friends of Dr. Burney. Pergolesi’s chamber 
opera buffa La Serva padrona, accompanied by period 
instruments. First Baptist Church (12). 45 mins. 

The Gloucester Hornpipe & Clog Society, 
“The American Program: Music that Has Traveled Far 
and Well.” Includes traditional ballads, sea chanteys, 
and street songs. Boston YWCA (15). 45 mins. 
Metro Steel Orchestra. Dance to calypso, reggae, 
and contemporary music on steel drums. Hynes 
Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). * 45 mins. 
Pink Inc., “Nuts & Bolts.” Humorous vignettes 
about biology and the evolution of life-forms, 
portrayed by abstractly costumed figures. Stavaridis 
Gallery (N). 15 mins. 

Alejandro Rivera with New Directions in Latin 
American Music. Original vocal and instrumental 
music blending contemporary and traditional Latin 
American elements. Church of the Covenant (17). «45 
mins. 

The Robin Right Show. Standard, current, and 
original country music. Union United Methodist 
Church (8). 45 mins. 

* Ruth Birnberg Dance, “Light Moves/Shadow 
Dancing.” Alan Symonds’s lighting creates varied 
perceptions of the choreographer’s repeated dance 
movements. 399 Boylston St. Building, Second Floor 
(P). 15 mins. 

Scarborough Chamber Players, with Anna 
Soranno, soprano. “Bravo Espajfia!” works by Leo 
Brouwer, de Falla, Ravel, and David Leisner. First 
Lutheran Church (19). 40 mins. 

Yao Li’s Kung Fu Academy. Traditional Kung Fu, 
featuring group-fighting sets and individual forms. 
Don Bosco Technical High School (30). ¢ 45 mins. 


10:30 P.M. 


Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group, “At the Hawk's 
Well.” Theatrical images inspired by Yeats’s Noh- 
style play. Nielsen Gallery (G). 20 mins. 

Northern Lights. Bluegrass in traditional, modern, 
and original styles with elements of swing, gospel, 
and country. Old West Church (35). 45 mins. 
Studebaker Movement Theater Company, 
“Les Saltimbanques.” A kaleidoscope of theatrical life 
based on the painting by Picasso. Suffolk University, 
C. Walsh Auditorium (33). * 30 mins. 


10:45 P.M. 


Paula Josa-Jones/Performance Works. Solo 
excerpt from Anima Motrix for shamanistic figure. 399 
Boylston Street Building, Lobby (P). 15 mins. 


11 P.M. 


Custom House Countdown to the New Year. 
Design: William Lam Associates. A minute-by-minute 
and, at 11:59 p.m., second-by-second synchronized 
lighting of the four clocks of the Custom House Tower 
culminates with the lighting of the entire building at 
midnight. At 11:57 p.m., laser display by Image 
Engineering will be synchronized with countdown, 
east face of tower. 


MIDNIGHT 


Fireworks over Boston Harbor at midnight. 10 mins 
Garden State Fireworks 



































SEATS NOW AT BOX OFFICE 


The Wang Celebrity Series, WBZ-TV, 
Cenc and The Wang Center for the 
Performing Arts 
present 


Do buaxelan omesentelycercrereh.y 














Nal 








DANGZE COM PAN 


Company of 135 with Orchestra in a program of 
mt Ws | ome) ome ©) i) (©) te) oe Ook 
JANUARY 12-15 = THURS-SAT at 8PM = SUN at 3PM 
THE WANG CENTER 
Ticket Prices: $35.50 , $30.50 , $25.50 , $20.50 
Charge tickets by calling 
rexat(fasren, at 787-8000. 
Mail Orders Now to: Moiseyev Dance, Wang Center, 268 Tremont Street, 


Boston, MA 02116. 
Make checks payable to The Wang Center. All sales final. No exchanges 
No refunds. Please include self-addressed, stamped envelope 


A portion of the proceeds to benefit a charity designated by 
WBZ-TVB's “Time to Care’ Public Service Campaign 
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FAMILY AND 
CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 


Sponsored by Bank of Boston, Frank R. Peters Trust. 


1-5 p.m. 
Ronnie Asbell, “Puppetronics.” Interactive installa- 


tion of life-sized musical marionettes from the worlds 





of the circus, theater, and fantasy. Boston Center for | 


the Arts Cyclorama (27). 1:30-2, 2:50-3:30, and 7-11 


p.m. 
Cross Morris and Sword Dancers. 
Traditional English morris and longsword dances. 
Boston YWCA (15). 2:30 and 3:30 p.m. 30 mins. 
Chime of Bells. Outdoor concert on the plaza at the 
Christian Science Center. The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist (1). 2 p.m. 30 mins. 
Command Louise Costigan, di- 
rector. An abridged version of Humperdinck’s opera, 
Hansel & Gretel. Katharine Emory as Hansel, Lisa 
Ann Kummerow as Gretel and Joan Hill as the witch. 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church (36). ¢ 1:45 and 3:45 
p.m. 75 mins. 
The Dexterity Brothers. Juggling and comedy. 
Boston Public Library, Children’s Resource Room (10) 
¢2-5 p.m. 
“Films for First Night’s Children.” Rocky 
Weaver, curator. 
— Program I, for ages six and up. 1 and 3:30 p.m. 40 
mins. “Abel's Island,” “Jonah and the Great Fish,” and 
“Ben's Dream.” 
~~ Program ll, for ages five and under. 2:15 p.m. 40 
mins. “Alligators All Around,” “Changes, Changes,” 
“Chicken Soup With Rice,” “Hush, Little Baby,” “The 
Napping House,” “Where Is It?,” “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod,” and “Angus Lost.” Boston Public Library, 
Rabb Hall (10). 
Leland Faulkner's Light Theater, “Urashima 
Taro.” An adaptation of the Japanese folktale, 
featuring Faulkner and Karen Pulkkiner, blends myth 
and magic through mime, illusion, and shadow-play. 
Suffolk University, C. Walsh Auditorium (33). + 2:30 
and 4 p.m. 45 mins. 
David Levin and Benjamin Barbour program 
“The Magic Piano.” The public sings to the sounds of 
a player piano. Prudential Center East Arcade (7). » 
2-11 p.m. 
David McCord. Readings from the poet's own 


, works. Boston Center for Adult Education (22). 2 and 


3:15 p.m. 30 mins. 

Fred MacArthur, “Meet the King of Instruments.” 
A look at the organ; how it works, and the sounds it 
makes. Old South Church, Sanctuary (11). « 3 and 4 
p-m. 30 mins. 

The Mystic Paper Beasts, “A Chagall Circus.” A 
theater work with masks and large puppets based on 
the painter's fantastic imagery. Boston Center for the 
Arts Cyclorama (27). 2 and 3:30 p.m. 50 mins. 
Paradise City Jazz Band, “From Morton to 
Monk.” A short musical history of classic jazz styles, 
with narration by Jim Fryer. Berklee Performance 
Center (2). ¢ 3:30 p.m. 45 mins. 
Poobley Greegy Puppet Theater, with Rich- 
ard Fron, clarinet. “On the Air — The First Flyers, 
from a pigeon’s point of view. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Church Hall (31). 2:30 and 3:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
Channing Reeves, “Caricatoon.” A 1000-foot long, 


continuous drawing of First Night audience members 
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and families. Hynes Convention Center, Registration 
Hall (6). ¢ 2-11 p.m. 

Thomas Richner, “Sights and Sounds of the 
Mother Church Organ.” Sample selections with live 
video imagery provide a close look at the organ pipes 
and demonstrate its various stops. The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist (1). ¢ 1:15 p.m..45 mins. 

Bob Schneider and the Rainbow Kids. Stu- 
dents from Boston’s Rafael Hernandez Elementary 
School join Schneider in singing ballads and folk and 
popular songs with instrumental accompaniment. 
Sheraton Boston Hotel, Republic Room (5). ¢ 2:45 and 
4 p.m. 45 mins. Sponsored by the Consulate of Canada 
in Boston. 

Leonard Solomon, ‘“Len’s Music & Juggling 
Revue,” featuring the Majestic Bellowphone. Hynes 
Convention Center, Registration Hall Rotunda (6). + 
2-5 and 7-10 p.m. 

Jerry Vovesko. Stories; folksongs, and magic in a 
storefront window setting. One Exeter Plaza (F). 2-5 


p.m. 
West of the Moon, “Just Imagine.” Fanciful 
folktales and songs with audience participation. Ellen 
Block, Laura Pershin, storytellers. Alice Harrigan, sign 
interpretation. Boston Architectural Center (D). ° @& 
2:15, 3:15 and 4:15 p.m. 30 mins. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAMS 
FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Afternoon programs for residents and friends at Amy 
Lowell House, Beacon House, Franklin Square House, 
Kenmore Abbey, Mason Place, and Morville House. 
Featured are Jack “Drum” Drummey, caricature 
artist in performance; Cyrus P. Koski ti, juggler- 
vaudevillian as “Uncle Fun”; and the Bob Thomas 
Swing Dancers. Beacon House program sponsored 
by Beacon Hill Civic Association. Mason Place 
program sponsored by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PROCESSION 
5:30-6:30 P.M. 














On Boylston Street from Hynes Convention Center 
to Charles Street. The audience is invited to 
participate in costume. Report to the corner of 
Boylston and Dalton streets at Hynes Convention 
Center at 4:30 p.m. to carry banners and large pup- 
pets or to join the Geometric Progression Band (B-C). 
Alexander Feldman, “Alexander, King of Jesters”; 
% Back Alley Puppet Theater, “The Party 
Primeval”; Banbury Cross Morris and Sword 
Dancers. Batucada Bellies; 4% Jerry Beck, 
“Night Train Lane”; Brother and Mrs. Blue; ~ 
Murray Dewart, “Janus Procession”; Geometric 
Progression Band; Jon Gold- 
man/GoldmanArts, “The Herald of Spring,” 
“Geraldo the Genie,” and “Zelda the Cone Head's 
Sister”; Greater Lexington Socie- 
ty, “Deck of Cards”; Cyrus P. Koski if and mem- 
bers of the Cyclonian Unicycle Club; Gay 
Lester, “Holiday Queen”; Ruth Levitsky, “God 
dess of Prosperity”; Middlesex County 4-H Fife 
& Drum Corps; Misiet Productions, Caribbean 
Carnival “Astronomic Dream”; New Liberty Jazz 
Band; Ninots Puppet Theater, “Roving Band 
Mummers”; Openair Stitters; Eric Staller, “Roly 
Poly”; Yes Brazil Band; Tita Wernimont, 


stiltwalker. 





EARLY AND 
CLASSICAL MUSIC 


American Guild of Crganists, Boston Chapter. 
— Michelle Graveline. Works by Handel, Roger- 
Ducasse, and Widor. Trinity Church (14). ¢ 6:15 p.m. 30 
mins. 

— Berj Zamkochian. Works by J.S. Bach, Dupre, 
and Reubke. Trinity Church (14). « 7:15 p.m. 45 mins. 
— Old South Brass Organ & . Fred 
MacArthur, music director and organist. Works by 
Gigout, G. Gabrieli, J.S. Bach, and Sousa. Sanctuary, 
Old South Church (11). © 6:15, 7:30, 8:45 and 10 p.m. 45 
mins 

Apple Hill Chamber Players. Works for piano 








ARTISTS 





and strings by Dvorak, Mozart, and Schumann 
Paulist Center Chapel (32). * 8:30 and 10 p.m. 60 mins 
Banchetto Musicale. Martin Pearlman, conduc- 
tor. J.S. Bach’s Goldberg Canons, BWV 1087; Cantata, 
BWV 209, Non sa che sia dolore, with Nancy 
Armstrong, soprano; and Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 
in D, BWV 1050, with Pearlman, harpsichord; Daniel 
Stepner, baroque. violin; Christopher Krueger, 
baroque flute. St. Paul’s Cathedral (31). 8:45 and 10:15 
p.m. 60 mins. 

Symphonic Brass Ensemble, 
“17th-Century German Tower Music.” Celebratory 
fanfares from Pezel’s “Hora Decima.” Five Hundred 
Boylston, Courtyard (O). 7-10 p.m. 10 mins., with 10 
minute intervals. 

Singers and Ensemble. David 
Hoose, conductor. J.S. Bach’s Cantata BWV 21, Ich 
hatte viel Bekummernis. Trinity Church (14). « % 8:45 
and 10 p.m. 35 mins. 

Suzanne Ehly, soprano; Sharan Leventhal, 
violin; Ronald Lowry, violincello; David Witten, 
on Shostakovich’s “Seven Poems of Aleksandr 
lok.” and Trio No. 2, Op. 67. Old South Meeting 
House (38). 9 and 10:15 p.m. * 45 mins. 
The Friends of Dr. Burney. Charlotte Kaufman, 
music director. Pergolesi’s chamber opera buffa, La 
Serva padrona, accompanied by period instruments; 
Lynn Torgove, sopratio; David Ripley, bass-baritone; 
Margaret Daniels, dancer; Patricia Weinmann, stage 
director. First Baptist Church (12). 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 
mins. 
Handel & Haydn Society. Jeffrey Rink, conductor 
A cappella sacred music by Palestrina and Victoria. 
Church of.the Advent (21). 8:30 and 10 p.m. 60 mins 
Lieberman/Kroli Duo. Caro] Lieberman, violin; 
Mark Kroll, fortepiano. Schubert's Three Sonatinas for 
Violin and Piano performed on original instruments 
First Lutheran Church (19). 6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
Melisande Trio. Burton Fine, viola; Fenwick Smith, 
flute; Susan Miron, harp; with guests Jennie Shames 
and Tatiana Dimitriades, violin; Andres Diaz, cello; 
Peter Hadcock, clarinet. Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro and other works by Debussy, Roussel, and 
Foote. Ova] Room, Copley Plaza Hotel (13). * 8:30 and 
9:45 p.m, 45 mins. 
Muir String Quartet. Peter Zazofsky and Bayla 
Keyes, violin; Steven Ansell, viola; Michael Reynolds, 
cello. Borodin’s Quartet No. 2 and Ravel's Quartet in F 
Arlington Street Church (24). 8:30 and 10 p.m. 60 mins 
The Mystic Consort. Wanda Osborn, soprano; 
John Osborn,.bass; James Meadors, lute; Julia Griffin, 
viola da gamba;,Nancy Granert, harpsichord. Renais- 
sance and Baroque music by Certon, Schein, and 
Buxtehude. First Baptist Church (12). 6:45 and 7:45 
p-m. 40. mins. 

Chamber Players. Anna Soranno, 
soprano; Virginia Sindelar, flute; jonathan Cohler, 
clarinet; William Buonocore, guitar. “Bravo Espafia!’’ 
Works by Leo Brouwer, de Falla, Ravel, and David 
Leisner. First Lutheran Church (19). 9 and 10:15 p.m 
40 mins. 

Barry Turley. Organ works by Mozart, P.D.Q. Bach, 
and Durufle. King’s Chapel (37). 7 p.m. 40 mins 
Valerie Walters, mezzo-soprano; Paul Earis, 
piano. Schumann's “Frauenliebe und Leben’ and 
other songs by Granados, Nin, and Obradors. Baston 
Center for Adult Education (22), 7:30 and 8:30 p.m. 30 
mins. 

Vale Russian Chorus. [Liturgical and secular 
works for a cappella men’s chorus from Russia, 
Georgia, and other regions of the Soviet Union. Union 
United Methodist Church (8). 7:15 p.m. 60 mins. 
Zamir Chorale. joshua Jacobson, conductor; Kathy 
Rand, piano. “A Garland of Jewish Music.” Tra 
ditional lewish and) Istaeli music. Boston Public 
Library, Rabb Hall (10). + 6:30 p.m. 45 mins 


NEW MUSIC 


American Women Composers, Massachusetts 
Chapter. Leslie Holmes, soprano; Lirida Ostrander, 
Margarita Merriman, and Minuetta Kessler, piano 
“WomanSong.” Vocal and instrumental works by 
Ostrander, Mary Chaves, Eugenia Frothingham 
Merriman, Kessler, Marjorie Burgess, and Mrs. Beach 
Boston Center for Adult Education (22) 9:30 p.m. 45 
mins 








The Boston Musica Viva. Richard Pittman, 
conductor. John Cage’s Music for Seven and Credo in 
US. Paulist Center Chapel (32). * 7;30 p.m. 30 mins. 

Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble. Scott Wheel- 


er, conductor. Peter Maxwell Davies's theater-piece, 
Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. Paul Houghtaling, . 
baritone; the Massachusetts Youth Wind Ensemble; 
‘and Nat Warren-White as the juggler. Tremont 


Temple Baptist Church (36) ¢ 7 p.m. 50 mins. 
Nancy Zeltsman, marimba; Sharan 
Leventhal, violin. Works by Robert Aldridge, David 


Jones, Daniel Levitan, and Steven Scher. Old South * 


Meeting House (38). * % 7 and 8 p.m. 30 mins. 
Tricinium with Capital Brass. Festive works for 
brass and live electronic orchestra by Michael Carnes, 
Lawrence Siegel, and Richard Cornell. King’s Chapel 
(37). 8 and 9:15 p.m. 45 mins. 


JAZZ 


The Cecilia Smith Quartet, with Valerie 
Stephens, narrator. “An Evening of Straight-Ahead 
Jazz," with Smith, vibraphone; Anthony Peterson, 
guitar/bass; Whit Brown, acoustic bass; Ron Savage, 
drums. Faneuil Hall (39). * 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 
The Don Mixon Septet. Original vocal and 
instrumental jazz. Carla Cooke, vocals; Darcy Hepner 
and Andre Ward, saxophones; Katy Roberts, key- 
boards; George Zonce, trumpet; Bruno Reaburg, bass; 
Ron Savage, drums; Mixon, guitar. Faneuil Hall (39). « 
6:45 and 7:45 p.m. 40 mins. 

El Eco. Guillermo Nojechowicz, leader. Contem- 
porary vocal and instrumental jazz with rhythms 
drawn from Brazilian and Afro-Caribbean traditions. 
Church of the Covenant (17). * 6:30 and 7:45 p.m. 45 
mins. 

Evan Harlan Quintet. Original acoustic-and- 
electric fusion, jazz, and third. stream. Harlan, 
keyboards; Allan Chase, saxophones; Ed Friedland, 
bass; David Harris, trombone; Alan Hall, drums. City 
Place/Transportation Building (28). *9 and 10:15 p.m. 
45 mins. 

Flashback, “Doo Wop ‘til You Drop!” Old-time 
holiday radio show by a close-harmony women’s 
quartet. Boston YWCA (15). 7 and 8 p.m. 30 mins. 
Happy Feet Dance Orchestra. Lucinda Ellert, 
leader. Hot dance music from the ‘20s and ‘30s 
performed by big-band orchestra. Jorge Hernandez 
Cultural Center at Villa Victoria (9). ¢ 7:15, 8:15 and 
9:15 p.m. 45 mins. 
Henrietta 








Jazz Quartet. Vocal and 
instrumental renditions of blues, standards, and 
liturgical jazz. Robinson, vocals; Herbie King, drums; 
Carolyn Ritt, piano; Peter Kartimas, bass. City 
Place/Transportation Building (28). * 6:30 and 7:45 
p.m. 45 mins. : 


FOLK, ETHNIC, AND 
NEW AGE MUSIC 


The Gloucester Hornpipe & Clog Society, 
The American Program: Music that Has Traveled Far 
and Well.” Includes traditional ballads, sea chanteys, 
and street songs. Boston YWCA (15). 9 and 10:15 p.m 
45 mins 
ibrahima’s World Beat. Ibrahima Camara, leader. 
Vocal and instrumental band in original compositions 
based on Senegalese music. Berklee Performance 
Center (2). * 8:30 and 9:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
Cindy Kallet, Elien Epstein, and Michael 
Cicone. Vocal arrangements of traditional and 
contemporary folk material, performed both a cap 
pella and accompanied by guitars and hammered 
dulcimer. Church of All Nations (29). * 7 and 8 p.m. 30 
mins 
Klezmer Conservatory Band. Hankus Netsky, 
leader; with Judy Bressler, vocals. Music of celebration 
from the Yiddish tradition with influences from 
ragtime, jazz, folk, and Broadway. Berklee Per 
formance Center (2). * 6 and 7:15 p.m. 45 mins 
Libana. Susan Robbins, director. “World Mu- 
sic/Women’'s Traditions.” Music and dance from 
Eastern European, Mediterranean, Middle Eastern 
and Latin American cultures. St. Paul’s Cathedral (31) 
6:30 and 7:30 pm. 30 mins 








WHO’S ON FIRST 


Air Jazzin motion , 


: CHINESE 
: ACROBATS AND 
: AIR JAZZ 





The Chinese Acrobats of 
Taiwan made their American 
debut 13 years ago, when they co- 
starred with Liberace in a Las 
Vegas show. Having survived the 
culture shock, they’ve made 
playing to Americans a habit. 

The seven-member “Chinese 
Magic Revue,” a scaled-down 
version of the troupe, makes its 
First Night debut in John Hancock 
Hall as part of the only ticketed 
event of the evening. 

The program begins with Air 
Jazz, a precision juggling act from 
Colorado. “The pieces are 
interlaced with humor, dance, and 
of course our emphasis is on the 
visual humor,” explains Kezia 
Tenenbaum, one of the group’s 
three performers. ‘‘We have one 
piece that’s a ballet on unicycles. 
We end up juggling to a Tchaikov- 
sky waltz, throwing fruit around, 
and eventually dueling with ba- 
guettes. It’s a very lively show.” 

Air Jazz and the Chinese 
Acrobats of Taiwan perform at 7, 
8:30, and 10:30 p.m. at John 
Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley 
Street. Tickets are $8; call 

720-3434 or (800) 382-8080. See 
page 4 for more information. 
: — TH 
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WHO’S ON FIRST 


Faust night: man of 20 faces 


THE MASK MAN 


There are many sides to Robert 
Faust — at least 20, at last count. 
On First Night Faust presents his 
one-man show, “‘The Mask Man,” 
a series of vignettes involving 
more than 20 character changes. 

“They're all linked together by 
a ‘mock lecture’ about the history 
of masks — both physical ones 
and the psychological ones,”’ says 
Faust. ‘‘The performance is 
mainly comedy, though there’s a 
good deal of information in it.” 

‘Masks let us play many 
different roles. Think of judges 
and the black robes that they 
wear. It’s not just a person saying 
‘I sentence you’. . . it’s a mask 
performing a function. If the judge 
was wearing blue jeans on 
sentencing you to death, you 
might not buy it — or you'd 
certainly appeal quicker. 

“I grew up in New Orleans, the 
home of the Mardi Gras, where 
everybody puts on a mask for one 
day of the year. People become 
their alter ego for one night. 

“Actually, I find New Orleans 
and Boston kind of similar,’’ says 
Faust. “They're both sane cities, 
very human and livable.” 

“The Mask Man” is at 7 and 9:15 
p.m. at Suffolk University's C. 
Walsh Auditorium, 41 Temple St. 
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ARTISTS 





Northern Harmony. Jay Rosenberg, director. 
“Echoes of Joy.” Early American and European 
Renaissance vocal music including hymns, folk songs, 
and rounds. Arlington Street Church (24). 6:30 and 
7:30 p.m. 30 mins. ; : 

Northern Lights. Bluegrass in traditional, modern, 
and original styles with elements of swing, gospel, 
and country. Old West Church (35). 9:15 and 10:30 
p-m. 45 mins. 

Alejandro Rivera with New Directions in Latin 
American Music. Original vocal and instrumental 
music blending contemporary and traditional Latin 
American elements. Church of the Covenant (17). * % 
9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

The Robin Right Show. Standard, current, and 
original country music. Right, vocals; Dave Young, 
bass guitar; Darrell Scott, lead guitar; Dave Burns, 
keyboard, horn, harmonica; Dave Karaus, drums; 
Zane King, steel guitar. Union United Methodist 
Church (8). 9 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

Jim Scott. Participatory program featuring original 
songs that mix optimism and social commentary along 
with classic jazz guitar pieces. Church of All Nations 
(29). ° 9 and 10 p.m. 30 mins. 

Orrin Star & Friends, banjo and guitar. Bluegrass, 
folksongs, and humorous stories. Old West Church 
(35). 7 and 8 p.m. 40 mins. 

Ben Tousley, “Songs of Peace from around the 
World.” A participatory program of traditional and 
original songs, with stories and guitar and autoharp* 
accompaniment. UMass-Boston (26). * 7:15, 8:30 and 
9:45 p.m. 45 mins. 

Treboles. Guitar and vocal trio in traditional 
Hispanic-Latino music. Sheraton Boston Hotel, Re- 
public Room (5). * 7 and 8 p.m. 30 mins. 

Tony Vacca and Tim Moran, “Jazz and Its World 
Music Sources.” Original compositions for Balafon 
(West African xylophone), percussion, gongs, sax- 
ophone, and flute. Old South Church, Gordon Chapel 
(11). ¢ 7, 8:15 and 9:30 p.m. 30 mins. 


PARTICIPATORY DANCE 


Boston Scottish Fiddie Club. Ed Pearlman, 
leader. Traditional music with Highland dancers and 
members of the the Royal Scottish Country Dance 
Society, Boston Branch; Laura Scott and Sarah 
Trautmann, dance demonstrators. Hynes Convention 
Center, Auditorium (6). * 6:45 and 7:45 p.m. 45 mins. 
Center Squares of Boston, with Charlie Diehi, 
caller. Western-style American square dance with 
recorded music for beginners and veterans. Hynes 
Convention Center, Auditorium (6).¢9 and 10 p.m. 45 
mins. 

The Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, Han- 
nah Roberts and Patri Pugliese, directors; with New 
Halis Quadriiie & Concert Band, Peter Bloom, 
conductor. “A Victorian Ball.” A traditionally cos- 
tumed New Year's Eve dance. Sheraton Boston Hotel, 
Constitution Room (5). ¢ 7:30-10:30 p.m. 

Happy Feet Dance Orchestra. See “Jazz.” 

Jah Spirit Reggae. Ras Michael, leader. 
Rastafarian lyrics with African and Caribbean 
rhythms. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A 
(6).*7 and 8 p.m. 45 mins. 

Metro Steel Orchestra. Arnold Thomas, leader. 
Calypso, reggae, and contemporary music on steel 
drums. Hynes Convention Center, Exhibit Hall A (6). 
¢ % 9:15 and 10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 


DANCE: 
BALLET/MODERN/ETHNIC 


Programs take place at The New England Hall (16). 
Program I, 6:30-7:30 p.m. North Atlantic Ballet. 
Skip Warren, director. “Nocturnes.” Choreography: 
Mary Giannone; music: Chopin. % Ranjana and 
the Nataraj Dancers. Classical Indian temple 
dances. Choreography: Ranjana Devi; music: tra- 
ditional. The Performing Arts Ensemble. De- 
borah Weaver, director. “Tra | Confini/Between the 
Borders.” Choreography: David Dorfman; music 
Christopher Hyams-Hart 

Program Il, 8:15-9:15 p.m. Dances by Isadora. 
Catherine Gallant and Patricia Adams, directors 
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Historical re-constructions of Isadora Duncan’s cho- 
reography; music: Brahms. Vivian Taylor, piano. 

* Marcus Schulkind Dance Company, ‘Fat's 
Back.” Choreography: Schulkind; music: Fats Waller. 
Ramon de los Reyes Spanish Dance Thea- 
tre. Traditional Hispanic folk dance with flamenco 
guitar and vocals. Choreography: de los Reyes and 
Clara Ramona. 

Program Ill, 10-11 p.m. Concert Dance Com- 
pany. Deborah Wolf, director. “New Suit.” Chore- 
ography: Charles Moulton; music: A. Leroy. % 
Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble. Ethnic dances 
and music from the Ukraine, Bulgaria, Appalachia, 
and Mexico. Onye On and igbote 
Ethnic Ensemble. Traditional ceremonial West 
African dancing and drumming. 


DANCE IN WINDOWS 


% Dance Collective, “Rondo for a New Year."\A 
multi-level, continuous work based on the flux and 
flow of travelers for 15 dancers in the station's 
spacious arched window. To be viewed either indoors 
or outdoors. Choreography: Judith Chaffee, Martha 
Armstrong Gray, and Dawn Kramer; artistic advisor: 
Ruth Wheeler; lighting: Stephen Buck. Back Bay 
MBTA Station, Dartmouth Street (I). 7:30-10 p.m. 
Sponsored by BayBanks. 

Paula /Performance Works. Solo 
excerpt from Anima Motrix for shamanistic figure. 
Choreography: Josa-Jones; music: Ben Wittman; visual 
design: Meredith Davis; lighting: Linda O’Brien. 399 
Boylston St. Building, Lobby (P). 7:45, 8:30, 9:15, 10, 
and 10:45 p.m. 15 mins. 

* Jo Ha Kyu Performance Group, “At the 
Hawk's Well.” Theatrical images inspired by Yeats’s 
Noh-style play. Choreography: Arawana Hayashi; 
sculpture: Nancy Smith. Nielsen Gallery (G). 6:45, 
7:30, 8:15, 9, 9:45, and 10:30 p.m. 20 mins. 

% Ruth Birnberg Dance, “Light Moves/Shadow 
Dancing.” Alan Symonds’s lighting creates varied 
perceptions of the choreographer’s repeated dance 
movements. Music: Evan Harlan. 399 Boylston St. 
Building, Second Floor (P). 7:15, 8, 8:45, 9:30, and 10:15 
p.m. 15 mins. 

Tslila and Dancers, “Vain Jibbers.” Personalities 
emerge as a trio of “mannequins” ..comes to life. 
Choreography: Tslila Goldstein; music: Berio. Pronup- 
tia Bridals (K). 7:30, 8:15, 9, and 9:45 p.m. 13 mins. 


MOVEMENT THEATER 


% Deborah Fortson, “American Beach Ball.” Con- 
cept and choreography: Fortson; costumes: Elissa 
Della-Piana; set design: Ed Cesaitis. Hynes Conven- 
tion Center, Registration Hall (6). * 7:30, 8:30, and 9:30 
p.m. 30 mins. 

Faustwork, featuring Robert Faust, ‘‘The 
MaskMan.” A comic solo performance and demon- 
stration on the use of masks throughout history, with 
audience participation and more than 20 character 
changes. Suffolk University’s C. Walsh Audito- 
rium (33). * 7 and 9:15 p.m. 45 mins. Sponsored by 
AT&T 

Studebaker Movement Theater Company, 
“Les Saltimbanques.” A kaleidoscope of theatrical 
life based on the painting by Picasso. Suffolk Univer- 
sity’s C. Walsh Auditorium (33). ¢ 8:15 and 10:30 p.m. 
30 mins. Sponsored by AT&T. 


MOVEMENT THEATER 
IN WINDOWS 


* Melodie Hicks Arterberry and Company, 
“Relativity Circus.” A family of characters in 
vignettes, inspired by David Hockney’s imagery, with 
live music and original animation. Boston Architec- 
tural Center, Gallery (D). 7:30, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, and 10 
p.m. 15 mins 

Pink imc. Debra Roth, director. “Nuts & Bolts.” 
Humorous vignettes about biology and the evolution 
of life-forms, portrayed by abstractly costumed 
figures. Stavaridis Gallery (N). 7:45, 8:15, 8:45, 9:15, 
9:45 and 10:15 p.m. 15 mins 























ARTISTS 
THEATER 


Mei Harold, “In Search of Poe.” A one-person 
characterization of the life of Edgar Allan Poe, 
interspersed with recitations of his poetry. Fisher 
Junior College (20). ¢ 7:15, 8:30, and 9:45 p.m. 55 mins. 
Manne Tierney with Anne Thulin and Elleen 
Greene, A Play Called Not and Now. Premiere 
performance’ of an abstract, experimental “theater- 
landscape” realized through lighting and a cast of 
animated evening gowns and dinner suits, based on 
Gertrude Stein’s comedy of manners. Con- 
cept/construction/performance: Tierney; music: Fats 
Waller. First and Second Church, Auditorium (18). « 
7:30 and 9:15 p.m. 60 mins. 


VARIETY /VAUDEVILLE 
AND PUPPETRY 


Alr Jazz, precision juggling choreographed to music; 
and The Chinese Acrobats of Taiwan. Virtuosic 
troupes from East and West together on one program. 
A special event. John Hancock Hall (25). ¢ 7, 8:30, and 
10 p.m. 60 mins. An $8 ticket that guarantees 
admission is required for each of the three per- 
formances (see “First Things First’). Sponsored in part 
by Crimson Travel and Continental Airlines. 
Alexander Feldman, “ Alexander, King of Jesters.” 
Juggling and zany comedy. Sheraton Boston Hotel, 
Republic Room (5). * 9 and 10 p.m. 30 mins. 

The Dexterity Brothers. Juggling and comedy. 
Hynes Convention Center (6). * 6-11 p.m. 

Heart of Gold Vaudeville Company, ‘Side 
Show.” Circus arts including puppets, stiltwalkers, 
jugglers, mimes, and musicians at different booths. 
Boston Center for the Arts Cyclorama (27). 7-11 p.m. 
Sponsored in part by Goldweitz & Co. 


MARTIAL ARTS 


Chinese Wushu Research institute, featuring 
Master Bow Sim Mark. A sampler of Chinese 
martial arts accompanied by music and narration. Don 
Bosco Technical High School (30). * 7 and 8 p.m. 30 
mins. 

Vao Li’s Kung Fu Academy. Traditional Kung Fu, 
featuring group fighting sets and individual forms. 
Don Bosco Technical High School (30). * 9 and 10:15 
p.m. 45 mins. 


























POETRY 


Programs take place at Emmanuel Church, Chapel 
(23). 

“Stone Soup Poetry Cabaret.” A re-creation for 
First Night audiences of the excitement and ambience 
of'a poetry music club, featuring poets John Weiners 
and Leo Connellan; with Carty Bledsoe and Steven 
Wilson, guitar; Gyorgy Kepes, paintings; Julie Stone, 
photography; Jack Powers, coordinator. 

The Sidewalk Poets, 





Joanna Neilan, Raffael 
de Gruttola, 7-7:45 p.m. 
John Weiners, William Kemmett, Nancy 
Mindick, 8-8:45 p.m. 
Ted Thomas, Jr., Carol Weston, Ryk Mcin- 


tyre, 9-9:45 p.m. 
Leo , A.J. De Francisco, Dzvinia 
Oriowsky, 10-10:45 p.m. 


STORYTELLING 


Sponsored by Raytheon Co. Storytelling takes place at 
the African Meeting House (34). @ 

Lipman. Stories and songs from Jewish 
culture. Ruth Coppersmith, sign interpretation. 7 p.m. 
40 mins. 

Barbara Lipke. Traditional and not-so-tradition.! 
tales including the Eskimo story “How Raven Brought 
Back the Sun, the Moon and the Stars.” Alice 
Harrigan, sign interpretation. 8 p.m. 40 mins. 
Susan Klein. A repertory of tales from many lands. 
Ruth Coppersmith, sign interpretation. 9 p.m. 40 mins. 
Brother Biue. Original and traditional stories from 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Alice Harrigan, sign 
interpretation. 10 p.m. 40 mins. 
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WHO’S ON FIRST 
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Nat Warren- White, the juggler 


LE JONGLEUR 
DE NOTRE DAME 


What's big, extinct, juggles, and 
plays modern music? The closest 
answer we can find is the 
Dinosaur Annex Music Ensemble 
performing Sir Peter Maxwell 
: Davies’s Le Jongleur de Notre 
: Dame, with the Massachusetts 
: Youth Wind Ensemble and juggler 
Nat Warren-White. 

Davies's piece is based on a 
medieval legend. Some monks, 
celebrating the birthday of the 
Virgin Mary by making elaborate 
offerings to her statue in the 
monastery, meet a destitute 
juggler. The only gift he can offer 
is his talent; but the statue is so 
thrilled with the juggler’s gift that 
she rips off a song in his praise. 

“The principal musical soloist 
is going to be the abbot of the 
monastery, played by baritone 
Paul Houghtaling,” says ° 
Dinosaur Annex director Scott 
Wheeler. “It’s very interesting, 
and an extremely appropriate 
work for the winter holiday 
season.” 

Let's just hope the copyright 
lawyers from Little Drummer Boy 
Inc. don’t show up. 

Dinosaur Annex Music 
Ensemble performs Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame at 7 p.m. at the 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 
88 Tremont Street. 
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ARTISTS 








STORYTELLING 
IN WINDOWS 


Jerry Vovesko. Stories and folksongs. One Exeter 
Plaza, Boylston Street window (F). 6-9:30 p.m. 


CARICATURE 


Channing Reeves, “Caricatoon.” A 1000-foot- 
long, continuous drawing of First Night audience 
members and families. Hynes Convention Center, 
Registration Hall (6). * 2-11 p.m. 


FILM AND VIDEO 


“First Night Cinema.” Contemporary films by 
New England filmmakers. Euclid J. Peltier, curator. 
Boston Public Library, Rabb Hall (10). ¢ 7:45, 9, and 
10:15 p.m. 45 mins. 

“New England Women: Making Media, Mak- 
ing Music.” A compilation of recent video work 
about women in music. Beth Harrington, curator. 
Women in Film & Video, New England Chapter. 
Institute of Contemporary Art (3). 7, 8:15, and 9:30 
p-m. 45 mins. 


LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 
AND MEDIA IN WINDOWS 


% Daniela Bertol and David Foell, “Room of the 
Four Elements.” An installation of video and trompe 
Yoeil imagery inspired by Plato’s Timaeus, which 
celebrates the Cosmos through the elements of earth, 
air, fire, and water. The School of Fashion Design (L). 
6-11 p.m. 
* Joe Briganti and Bob Gibson, “Changing 
Channels.” Living sculptures take turns interacting 
with their multiple-video-monitor environment. Per- 
formers: Briganti, Gibson, Lori DeSantos, and Loly 
Lincoln. Copley Flair (J). 6-11 p.m. Sponsored in part 
by Massachusetts College of Art. 

*% Paula Rendino, “Time of the World.” The 
synthesized sounds of clocks and gongs set the stage 
for this symbolic passage into the new year as 
phosphorescent, primordial sculptures revolve in 
synchronized lighting. Electronic music: Josh Zaentz. 
Alpha Gallery (M). 6-11 p.m. Sponsored in part by 
Foam Technology, Inc. 

“The Best of Deep Dish TV: The First 
National Satellite Access Network.” An 
anthology of nationally produced public access 
television; compilation tape edited by Veda Reilley. 
Coordinators: Abigail Norman and Tim Wright. Mail 
Boxes Etc. USA (E). 6-11 p.m. 


VISUAL AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL ARTS 


Otto Piene, “Milwaukee Anemone.” A large in- 
flatable sculpture animates the rotunda. Hynes 
Convention Center, Registration Hall Rotunda (6). « 
2-11 p.m 

*% Paul Laffoley and The Boston Visionary 
Cell, “The Thanaton.” A motorized, painted 
sculpture comprising a rotating flying saucer levitated 
over an explanation cube; on site artist-discourse on 
causality, thanato-energy and the origin and future of 
UFOs. Concept/design: Laffoley; music: Anthony 
Riccardi. Five Hundred Boylston, Courtyard (O). 1-11 





























p.m 
Architects for Social Responsibility (BSA) 
with Oasis Studio, “Peace Park.” A symbolic 
demonstration of committment to peace through a 
ceremonial installation of gateways and lanterns 
made especially for this project by architects (Steffian, 
Bradley Associates; Childs Bertman Tseckares Inc.; 
and others) with community participation. Organized 
by Mary Otis Stevens and Blake Thorson. Lanterns 
will be received between 4-6:30 p.m.; ceremonial 
dedication at 6:30 p.m. following the First Night 
Procession. Boston Common, on and atound Parkman 
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Band Stand (Q,jii). Noon-midnight. . 

* Jerry Beck, “Night Train Lane.” A moving 
assemblage of airport baggage carts transformed into 
luggage full of surprises. Concept/design: Beck; 
collaborating artists: Jeff de Castro, Eric Gould, 
Deborah Klotz, Marlen Lugo, Vusumuzi Maduna, 
Rosie Rizzi. Hynes Convention Center, Boylston 
Street entrance from 1-5 p.m. (A);, Procession: 
5:30-6:30 p.m. (B-C). Boston Common, Parkman Plaza 
(Q,iv) from 7:30-11:30 p.m. Funded by the Massachu- 
setts Council on the Arts and Humanities’ New Works 
Program. 

Bill Bell, “The Lightstick 89.” A set of electro- 
hallucinogenic images — you see them by not 
looking. Boston Common, Beacon Street Mall near 
Frog Pond (Q,vi). 6-11:30 p.m. 

% Mark Cooper, “Totem” (see “New Year's 
Resolutions”). Boston Common, Brewer Fountain 
Plaza (Q,v). Noon-11:30 p.m. 

% Wayne Strattman, “Light the Path to Tomor- 
row with Imagination.” A multi-colored neon column 
that lights when it is activated by the audience. Lisa 
Gagnon and Michael Roy Layne, assisting artists. 
Boston Common, Parade Ground (Q,i). 6-11:30 p.m. 
Sponsored in part by Loctite Luminescent Systems, 
EGL Company, and Georgia Pacific Corp. 

* “The Oracle and the Questioner.” Audience 
members’ questions will be riddled by the Oracle's 
answers. The Oracle: Bill Wainwright; oracular 
writers: Peter Davison, Emily Hiestand, Jill Kneerim, 
Ross Miller, Jayne Anne Phillips; voice of the Oracle: 
Doug and Chris Fitch; priestess of the Oracle: Ruth 
Hamilton; the Questioner (“The Man from City 
Hall”): Mags Harries; curator of questions: Maggie 
Steig; video production: Tom Norton; question raisers: 
Dodie Captiva, Stan Graham, Sian Heder, Stephanie 
Mamis, Dedalus Wainwright; guest questioners: Allen 
Ginsberg, Philip Morrison, Howard Nemerov, Wil- 
liam Wegman; music: Caleb ‘Sampson and Ken 
Winokur; steam: Joan Brigham; lighting: Doug 
O'Flaherty; concept/artistic direction: Clara 
Wainwright. City Hall Plaza (R). 7-11:30 p.m. 
Sponsored in part by Ackerley Communications, 
Julian Crane and Equipment Corporation, Marr 
Companies, and Shaughnessey Crane Service. 


ICE SCULPTURES 


Works in progress throughout the day, illuminated 
after dark. At Boston Common, Frog Pond (Q.ii). 

* Stephen Harte, Tahiti Study #37. Sponsored in 
part by Brookline Ice and Coal Company. 

* Alan Papscun, with up to 20 students from 
Massachusetts College of Art, Seven Colossal Heads, 
ranging from the whimsical to the bizarre. Sponsored 
in part by Massachusetts College of Art. 

At the Westin Hotel, Copley Place (H). 

* Phil Evans, Peace on Earth. Sponsored by the 
Westin Hotel. 


FIRST NIGHT 1989 FINALE 


Custom House Countdown to the New Year 
(S), 11 p.m. to midnight. Sponsored by Boston Edison 
Co. Design: William Lam Associates. A minute-by- 
minute and, at 11:59 p.m., second-by-second 
synchronized lighting of the four clocks of the Custom 
House Tower culminates with the lighting of the 
entire building at midnight. At 11:57 p.m., laser 
display by Image Engineering will be synchronized 
with countdown, east face of tower. 

Fireworks over Boston Harbor at midnight (5). 
10 mins. Garden State Fireworks 


RELATED PROGRAMS 


“A Light Unto My Path.” Explores the Bible in 
sight and sound through a non-denominational multi- 
media exhibit. Christian Science Center Colonnade on 
Dalton Street (1). 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 

“The Mapparium.” A 30-foot stained-glass globe 
gives the experience of walking through the world on 
a glass bridge. 10 mins. The Christian Science 
Publishing building, Christian Science Center (1). 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 























; Camara and company 


: IBRAHIMA’S 
: WORLD BEAT 
: Ibrahima’s World Beat has a 


: musical cure for the thin-blooded 
>: among us — waves of warm, 





: powerful rhythms from Africa, the : 


+ Caribbean, and Brazil, all in the 

: comfort of the Berklee 

: Performance Center. 

: Band leader Ibrahima Camara 
: describes his music as “popular 

: rhythm.” “When |! call it popular 
: music, I mean it’s not any one 

: style, but it’s music of today,” 

: says Camara, who was born and 
> raised in Senegal. “‘It can be 

: reggae, Latin, Caribbean, and 

: African melody and rhythms. I 

: take some of the beats and make 
: new rhythms. It’s like when the 

: Caribbean people want to play 

: calypso, they play their own 

: rhythms based on those of their 

: culture. I bring in my mixes to 

‘; their own, and I get something 

: new.” 

This year is Camara’s First 


: Night debut. “Usually I’m playing : 


: somewhere out of town, but I’m 


; very proud to be in it this year. It’s ; 


: nice because people can see 


: examples of different cultures and : 
: music. And the music I play, world ; 
: beat, it’s universal music. There's : 


: always something about it, 
: something in it, that’s familiar.” 


Ibrahima’s World Beat performs : 


: at 8:30 and 9:45 p.m. at the 
: Berklee Performance Center, 136 
: Mass Ave. 








JOIN US 
NEW YEAR'S EVE FOR 
Wee) || dF vile), gel; 
RECENT VIDEO WORK 
ABOUT WOMEN 
IN MUSIC. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOME N: 
MAKING MEDIA, 
MAKING MUSIC 


7:00, 8:15 AND 9:30 PM 
45 MINUTES 


BETH HARRINGTON, CURATOR. 
Women in Film in Video 
New England Chapter 
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Continued from page 6 

Claddagh Restaurant, 335 Columbus 
Ave. Zachary’s Bar at the Colonnade 
Hotel, 120 Huntington Ave., and the 
Crossroads Pub, at 495 Beacon St., also 
feature Spanish coffee. None of these 
bars charges a cover. 


RESTROOMS 





Portable facilities will be located 
along Boylston St. at Charles St., 
Arlington St., Berkeley St., 
Dartmouth St., and Dalton St. They 
can also be found near the visitor 
information booth at Boston Common, 
near Harbor Towers, at City Hall Plaza 
near the MBTA stop, and at Waterfront 
Park. Each of these locations will have 
some facilities that are accessible to 
persons with physical disabilities. 

The larger performance sites will 
have restroom facilities, although most 
will close shortly after their last shows. 
Handicapped-accessible restrooms can 
be found at the Hynes Convention 
Center (until 11 p.m.), the Old South 
Church (until 10:45 p.m.), and Trinity 
Church (until 10:30 p.m.). The YWCA 
on Clarendon St. is open until 2 a.m., 
but restrooms are not handicapped- 
accessible. 

After midnight, try the lobbies or bars 
of some of the business-class hotels in 
the area. 


WHERE TO 
WATCH 
THE FIREWORKS 





The fireworks will be lit near the 
Marriott Long Wharf Hotel, at 
Waterfront Park. Unless you have a 
room there, don’t count on a front-row 
seat. Well before midnight, a blob of 
spectators will surround City Hall, 
Faneuil Hall, and the waterfront. If 
you're at a performance in the Back Bay 
that gets out at 11 p.m., try to find an 
alternative viewing site. 

If you're not lucky enough to know 
someone with a key to a skyscraper 
office, you can settle for one of the 
upper-story bars with Harbor view. The 
Royal Sonesta in Cambridge, 5 





Cambridge Parkway, will allow you to 
see both the fireworks and the skyline. 
Other clubs with a view include the 
Bay Tower Room, on the 33rd floor of 
60 State St. (no cover charge), and the 
Citylights club at the Scotch ‘n Sirloin, 
on the eighth floor of 77 North 
Washington St. ($25 cover charge). 
Unfortunately, the Hancock and 
Prudential towers’ observatories will 
not be open to the public. 

If you plan to leave the performance 
areas early, this may be a good chance 
to explore the communities across the 
harbor to the north. Bunker Hill in 
Charlestown (near the Community 
College stop on the Orange Line) and 
Orient Hill in East Boston (near the 
Orient Heights stop on the Blue Line) 
offer impressive views of the fireworks 


but narrow streets with limited parking. 


The best vantage points — the Bunker 
Hill Monument and the Madonna 
Shrine on Orient Ave. — will not be 
open to the public, but you can use 
them as starting points to find a good 
sidewalk viewing spot. For proximity 
rather than altitude, try the area around 
Logan Airport or the peninsula 
community of Winthrop. Keep in 
mind, however, that these are 
residential areas. Your quick departure 
after the fireworks will be appreciated. 

Finally, there’s the tube. The 
fireworks display will be broadcast live 
by Channel 7. 


WHERE ELSE 
TO BE 
AT MIDNIGHT 





Anyone outside will be watching the 
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Custom House tower for the 
countdown to midnight, followed by the 
fireworks over Boston Harbor. But if 
you want to wind up somewhere a little 
more intimate, several clubs will have 
their own parties with local bands. In 
Boston, scheduled acts that require no 
reservations include the Prime Rib Band 
at Cityside in Faneuil Hall, Dogzilla and 
Hell Toupee at Green Street Station in 
Jamaica Plain, and Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson at Harper’s Ferry in Allston. In 
Cambridge, there’s Shy Five at Ryles, 
O-Positive and the Amazing Mudsharks 
at T.T. the Bear's Place, and the reggae 
band Satta at the Western Front. In 
Somerville, Bim Skala Bim is at Club III, 
and Ronnie Earl and the Broadcasters 
are at Johnny D’s. Little Frankie and the 
Premiers are at the Tam in Brookline. 

Finally, a “Giant Comedy and Oldies 
Music Show” is featured at Dick 
Doherty’s Comedy Vault at 124 
Boylston St. Some of the other local 
clubs will be closing early, so call 
ahead. 

If you manage to make it home 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROGER JONES 


before midnight, there’s the requisite 
New Year's Eve programming on 
television. Channel 7 offers live 
coverage of the First Night activities, 
including the fireworks, beginning at 
11:30 p.m. Channel 5 will carry the 
ABC program “Dick Clark’s Rockin’ in 
the New Year ‘89,” featuring the 
countdown to midnight in New York’s 
Times Square. And Channel 4 will air 
Saturday Night Live. 0 








Massachusetts 
College of Art 
Professional and 
Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 


Courses and Workshops 
in ort, crafts, design, media & 
performing arts, art history & 


ort education 


, Spring classes begin 
January 17. 


Open House, January 
4, 5-8pm. Joinus fora 
student exhibition & 
walk-in registration. 


Call now for a brochure. 
617-731-0275 


é sor Rusetts Co’ 


state supporte ct ¢ olleqe offenng 
BFA MFA. ond MSAE programs 
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PEKING DUCK SPECIALTY 
MANDARIN SZECHUAN SHANGHAI 


Dining at Chef Chang's without sampling the 
Peking Duck would be like visiting Agra and 
overlooking the Taj Mahal. Hyperbole, perhaps, 
but it does serve as a reminder that this popular 
Brookline restaurant is the place to have Peking 
duck (carved tableside), and unlike at many other 
Chinese restaurants, you don't have to order the 
dish ahead of time. 

Steven Raichlen 
Boston's Best Restaurants 
Weekdays and Sundays 12:00 noon-9:30 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 12:00 noon-10:30 p.m. 
1004-1006 Beacon Street 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 


TEL. 277-4226 
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RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 
THIS PLACE IS HOT BECAUSE 


1. I's nice and comfortable (there's seating too) 

2. The live music schedule Is diverse (blues, jazz, 
cajun, zydeco, rock ...local and nationa)!| 

3. The food, drink & cover charges are reasonable 
(Menu Items include fresh pasta & grill) 

4. The crowd is friendly, unpretentious, & mixed 


Upcoming acts include Janet Grice Quintet, Provincetown Jug 
Band, Blood Oranges, Barrence Whitfield, CJ Chenier & The 
Red Hot Louisiana Band, Wayne Toups & Zydecajun, James 

Blood Ulmer, Bill Morrissey and more 





Directly on the @f) Redline at DAVIS 
17 Holland St. Davis Square, Somerville 
Concertline 776-9667 Restaurant 776-2004 





eee 
158 Brighton Ave ANER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE 


254-7380 - 


CONCERT LINE CLUB LINE 


New Years Eve P arty 


with Grammy Award Winner 
: 


~ 44 


e ~ 
- 


Luther 
\ "Guitar Jr." * 
- - Johnson 


~ — 
Hot & Cold Buffet 
Hats, Horns, Noise Makers & 
A Split of Champagne , 
Doors Open at 8:00 
Tickets sold in advance & at the door 
$15 per person 














254-9743 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





First Night, Inc. thanks those who 
have given their generous support 
during the past year. Due to space 
limitations only those contributors of 
$100 or more are listed. 


MAJOR SUPPORT 


Anonymous uest 

City of Boston, Office of Business & 
Cultural Development 

Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities 


BENEFACTORS 


BayBanks 

Fidelity Investments, The Fidelity 
Foundation 

Frank R. Peters Trust, Bank of Boston 

Samuel and Nina Frankenheim 

General Cinema Corporation 


PATRONS 

AT&T 

Au Bon Pain French Bakery Cafés 
Bank of Boston 

Bank of New England 

Boston Arts Lottery Council 
Filene's 

June Rockwell Levy Foundation 
Josephine Murray 

Raytheon Company 

Schrafft Charitable Trust 

State Street Bank & Trust 


SPONSORS 


Boston Marriott Copley Place 

Boston Marriott Long Wharf 

City of Boston, Office of the Arts and 
Humanities 

Gillette 

Goldweitz and Company 

Hampshire House 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Co 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Group/Boston 
New England Foundation for the Arts 
New England Telephone Co 


Neiman 
Polaroid 
David and Diana Rockefeller 
Sheraton Boston Hotel 
Donald and Jeanne Stanton 
The Boston Herald 

The Boston Phoenix 

The New England 

UIDC Management Co 


DONORS 


Advanced Management Associates 

Analog Devices 

Beacon Hill Civic Association 

Boston Stock Exchange 

Cabot Corporation 

Faneuil Hall Marketplace Merchants 
Association 

57 Park Plaza Hotel, inc 

Filene's Basement 

First in Travel 

Hunneman Investment Management 
Co 

Houghton Chemical Corp 

Houghton Mifflin Co 

Chet and Farle Krentzman 

IBM 

Jones & Vining 

Neworld Bank 

Prudential-Bache Securities 

Rebecca's Restaurants and Cafés 

Shawmut Bank 

The Back Bay Hilton 


arcus 





The Beacon Companies 

The Boston Park Plaza Hotel 

The Mitre Corp 

The Prudential Property Company 
The Ritz-Carlton 

The Westin Hotel, Copley Place 
WNEV-TV 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Advertising Club of Greater Boston 
Boston Gas 

Blake and Elizabeth Cady 
Cambridge Center Marriott 
Centros Properties USA 

Chelsea Industries 

Choate, Hall & Stewart 

Connell Limited Partnership 
Copley Square Hotel 

Creative Gourmets Limited 
DeWolfe New England 

Dwight Rudd & Company 

Eastern Charitable Foundation 
Flagler Advertisin 

Newell and Kate Flather 

G. Peabody and Rose Gardner Trust 
H.N. Gorin Agency 

Holiday Inn, Government Center 
Hunneman Commercial Corp 
Hunneman and Company 

Lillie and Edward Johnson 

Liisa and Donald Kissel 

Legal Sea Foods 

L'Espalier 

Maryel and Laurence Locke 
Massport 

Frank and Agneta Mead 

New England Electric System 
Suzanne and Norman Priebatsch 
Purity Supreme 

R.M. Bradley & Co 

St. Cloud Restaurant 

Stuart and Connie Robbins 
Ruggles Restaurants 

Joan Slater 

Sonesta International Hotels 

Pat and Arthur Stavaridis 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp 
TAD. Technical Services 

The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist 
The Lenox Hotel 

The Midtown Hotel 

Vappi & Company 

Rosamond and Sven Vaule 
Dorothy Wallace 

Stephanie and Jonathan Warburg 


James.and Suzannah Ames 
Augat Inc 

Mrs. Abigail Avery 

J. Maxwell Bleakie 

Bnu Restaurant 

John and Joan Bok 

Stefanie Bordun 

Boston Waterfront Realty 
Jonathan and Renee Brant 
Joan Brigham 

Rosamond Brown 

William and Mary Buckley 
Gary and Dawn Burkhead 
Camp, Dresser & McKee 

R. Morton Claflin 

Lawrence Coolidge 

Alan and Joan Davis 
Doilben inc 

Eugene and Nina Doggett 
Lee and Amy Ellsworth 
Evelyn Farnum Real Estate 
James and Janet Fitzgibbons 
Mr. and Mrs. E.N. Gadsby, Jr 
Herbert Gleason 
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Daniel and Madeline Gregory 
Harvard Book Store Cafe 
Sherry Houghton 

Mrs. David B. Howie 

Chobee Hoy 

Susan and James Jackson 
Kitchen Arts 

Peter and Joann Kober 
Henry Lee 

Mrs. George C. Lee 

Timothy and Julie Leland 
Marjorie Lerner 

Margaret Lindsay 

Boardman and Barbara Lloyd 
Caleb Loring, Jr 

Meredith & al 

Karan Merry 

oo and Sylvia Merfeld 
Colleen Messing 

David Mugar 

Olde Forge Realty Company 
Robert and Elizabeth Owens 
R.H. Keleher Company 

Leo and Eda Rabinovitz 
Sydney Roberts Rockefeller 
Michael and Karen Rotenberg 
Alford Rudnick 

Sotheby's International Realty 
David Stone 

The Condominium Collaborative 
Mrs. P.A Thompson 

Nancy Tieken 

Townsend Associates 

Arthur and Carol Vash 
James Warwick 

Katherine Winter 


MAJOR IN-KIND 
SUPPORT 


Ackerley Communications, Inc 

Boston Edison Co 

Boston Wharf Company 

Capron, Inc 

Chadis Printing Co 

Citizen Group Publications 

Crimson Travel/Continental Airlines 

Daly & Daly, inc 

George H Dean Co 

Greater Boston Convention and 
Visitors Bureau 

Hill, Holliday, Connors, Cosmopulos 

Hudson General Aviation Services 

Hynes Convention Center 

MBTA 

Marr Companies 

Minerva Graphics 

Old Town Trolleys 

Quality Inn, Downtown Boston 

Ryder Truck Rental and Leasing 

Shaugnessy Crane Service 

Spaulding Company Printers 

Swissair 

The Copley Plaza 


IN-KIND 
CONTRIBUTORS 


African Meeting House 
Alpha Gallery 

Angelo's Supermarkets 
Arlington Street Church 
ATCO Supply Company 
Bayside Exposition Center 
Berklee Performance Center 
Blake Film Co 

Blue Faicon Productions 
Boris Photo Graphics 
Boston Architectural Center 
Boston Business Journal 
Boston Center for Adult Education 
Boston Center for the Arts 
Boston Public Library 
Boston YWCA 





Boylston Properties 
Brigham's 
Brookline Ice and Coal Co 
CGI, Inc 
Charles River Associates 
Charrette Corp 
Church of All Nations 
Church of the Advent 
Church of the Covenant 
Codman Company 
Color Prep 
Corftbined Media Communications 
Computer Images Corp 
Consulate of Canada, Boston 
Copley Flair 
Copley Real Estate Advisors 
Copy Cop 
Cultural Center at Villa Victoria 
Display Innovations 
Don Bosco Technical High School 
Don Dewsnap Typographic Service 
EGL Company 
Emmanuel Church 
Faneuil Hall 
Fidelity Impressions 
First and Second Church 
First Baptist Church 
First Lutheran Church 
Fisher Junior College 
Five Hundred Boylston West Venture 
Foam Technology, Inc 
Four Seasons Hotel 
Georgia Pacific Corp 
Gerrity Company 
Gloria's Trucking 
Graphic Arts Finishers 
Harry J O'Brien Movers 
Heartland Stores . 
Heritage Flag Company 
institute of temporary Art \ 
Janedy Signs 
Julian Crane and Equipment Corp 
King's Chapel 
Kinko's 
Lafayette Hotel 
Le Meridien Boston 
Loctite Luminescent Systems 
Lynn Ladder and Scaffolding Co 
M Steinert & Sons 
Mail Boxes Etc USA 
Massachusetts College of Art 
Massachusetts Dept. of Transportatior 
Monadnock Paper Mills 
Nexus Machine and Gallery 
Nielsen Gallery 
Noyes & Bimber inc 
Old South Church 
Old South Meeting House 
Old West Church 
One Exeter Plaza 
Out of Town News and Ticket Agency 
Paulist Center Chapel 
Pronuptia Bridals 
Prudential Center 
Purity Supreme 
Rent-All of Boston 
RIS Paper 
Romanow Corrugated Box Company 
St Paul's Cathedral 
Salvation Army ‘ 
School of Fashion Design 
Somerville Lumber 
Star Markets 
Stavaridis Gallery 
Stone Reprographics 
Suffolk University 
Tower Records 
Tremont Printers 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church 
Trinity Church 
Typographic House 
UMass/Boston 
Union United Methodist Church 
Video/Visuals Inc 








BOARD OF BOARD OF Mara Solomon, Lisa Jacobson and 
S St Ai , Carter, 
DIRECTORS ASSOCIATES MoCarthy, Ine. pubhe relations 


Rosamond B. Vaule, Chair James F. Connors Patrick Swanson, Procession Director 
Roger Servison, Vice-Chair Alan R. Davis 
Zeren Earls, President David L. Donovan 


Stuart E, Robbins, Clerk Lilie Johneon COMMITTEE FOR 

osa L. Hunter, Treasurer isa Kisse 

William A. Bagby Timothy Leland SELECTING 

Samuel Frankenheim Karan A. Merry PROGRA 

Susan M. Jackson Franklin B. Mead Zeren Earls, Chair 

Eric Alan Jones Michael Schweiger Martin Peariman and ivan Tcherepnin, 

Boardman Lloyd Joan Slater — early/classical/new music 

Maryel F. Locke Pat Stavaridis Amy ehsworth and Clara Ramona, 

Daniel Morley Stella Trafford dance 

A. Robert Phillips Stephanie Warburg Jay Rosenberg, fo!k and ethnic 

Peg Pollard James Warwick music/dance 

Suzanne Priebatsch * Semenya McCord and Pat Hollenbeck, 

Donald R. Stanton STAFF jazz 

Charles R. Stith Zeren Earls, Director Susan Klein, storytelling 

Ranne Warner E.S. Baxter, Associate Director Melody Arterberry, 

Ann S. Graham, Outdoor Production theater/mii nore pen tenry be ate | 
Coordinator Gregory and Joyce 

Nancy DellaRocco, indoor Production visual/environmental arts 


Coordinator 
DIRECTORS Susan G. Charette, Administrative 
EMERITI Assistant TECHNICAL 


Joan Thacher Tiffany Frieda Cohen, Volunteer Coordinator STAF 
Edwin P. Tiffany MaryEllen Auger, Sales Manager 
Clara Wainwright Abby Trotter, Sales Assistant JohnB. Rajunas, Technical Director 














] sS $ 9 . dace . ones Design noe 
¢ Landscape Architecture +A.R.E. Preparaig 
¢ Program for Practicing Professional 


Spring classes begin Jan. 30. 1989. Ongoing Registration after 
Enrollment is limited. Catalogs available at the Boston Architectiity 
320 Newbury Street. Boston, MA 02115 or by calling (617). AG 


Continuing Education Prograin 


ee” 
hi ——— 
* Obey traffic signals, wait for signal to walk. 
¢ Use crosswalks. Cross at intersections. 
¢ Avoid darting between parked cars onto the 
¢ Use the "convoy" system of crossing whenevet 
waiting to cross with other pedestrians. 
° Be particularly alert for turning cars, Be sure you $4 
driver's eyes before you cross in front of a waiting 


¢ Dress appropriately. Wear bright colors and/or r¢ i S: 
clothing for a or winter travel. r ¢ 
¢ In rainy weather, use clear plastic umbrellas ors ‘ny bn Y a 








view. 
) ¢ Always look both ways when crossing, regardless 
ig 
| y) 3 nals or other pedestrians crossing. 
‘ eep your eyes and ears open, be alert when wal 
prom of Boston. 
Ot the 56 largest cies in America. ¢ Remember that studies have proven that pesesiil i 
Bosion has the second-highest pedestrian fatality level consistently overestimate how well the oncom 
Let's not become number one see them. Pedestrians present very little contrast f 


Walk smart. (and crowded daytime roadway scenes.) 


(Qesten Police FEDS Program *: 
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WCRB 102.5 FM 


Swing into For 
1989 to the encores, 
sounds of the revel in the 
Boston Pops, Harry music of the 
Ellis Dickson conduc- masters, masterfully 
ting live from Symphony presented on the latest 
Hall — heard exclusively on compact disc recordings 
WCRB — December 31st at 10:00 PM. from 6 AM to 1 AM New Year’s Day. 


Make it a classic New Year with 
CLASSICAL RADIO BOSTON 


© WCRB 102.5FM 


Brought to you with best wishes by 


PaineWebber ¥ DYNATECH 


CORPORATION 
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RING IN THE NEW YEAR 


with the best from CBS 


¢ Til Tuesday 
; qEsony, NOW  Everthings Different Now 
GS DIFFER coves 6.99 LP/TP 11.99 CD 
peagttk sRiP cor?) 





Everything : 
6.99 LP/TP 11.99 CDi 


Big Audio Dynamite 
Tighten Up Vol. ‘88 
6.99 LP/TP 11.99 CD 


Folkways: 
A Vision Shared 
6.99 LP/TP 11.99 CD 


Delicate Sound of Thunder 
13.98LP/TP 21.98 CD 


Midnight Oil 
Diesel and Dust 
6.99 LP/TP 11.99 CD 





Britny For 


including: 
u Way To Love/Girischoo!l 
Gudbuy TJane/in America/Save The Weak 





Britny Fox 
6.99 LP/TP 11.99 CD 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE M-SAT 9:20-5:45; THUR. ‘Tid 8:30 
MIT COOP AT KENDALL, 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER M-FRI. 9:15-5:45; THUR. ‘TIL 8:30; SAT. 9:15-5:45 

COQP AT LONGWOOD, 333 LONGWOOD AVE. M-F 9:15-7; THUR. ‘TIL 8:30; SAT 9:15-5:45 

DOWNTOWN COOP 1 FEDERAL ST. M-F 8:45-5:30 

PARK FREE IN HARVARD SQUARE’-1 HOUR IN THE CHURCH STREET LOT OR 2 HOURS IN UNIVERSITY PLACE OR CHARLES SQ. GARAGES. 
PARK FREE IN KENDALL SQUARE*-2 HOURS MON-FRI IN 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE GARAGE. 


PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD*-BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 PM AND ALL DAY SATURDAY. c 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MINIMUM COOP PURCHASE-VALIDATE PARKING TICKET AT THE COOP CASHIER'S DESK 





